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THE 


FAVOURITE  OF  NATURE. 


CHAP.  I 


It  was  a  sentiment  of  prudence,  rather 
than  of  love,  that,  after  a  deliberation 
of  some  days,  induced  Eliza  to  incline 
to  the  acceptance  of  Mortimer's  pro- 
posals. She  knew  that  she  was  not  pas- 
sionately attached  to  him :  not  by  any 
means  so  much  attached  to  him  as  he 
was  to  her:  but  she  had  sense  enough 
to  believe  that  the  value  and  regard  she 
felt  for  his  domestic  virtues,  his  culti- 
vated mind,  and  the  increasing  interest 
she  took  in  his  society,  would  prove  of 
a  more  permanent  duration,  and  afford 
a  more  stable  foundation  for  connubial 
bliss,  than  an  extravagant  passion. 

VOL.  II.  B 


In  all  cases  of  attachment  she  believed 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  love  on 
one  side,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  it 
should  exist  on  the  part  of  the  man.  In 
short,  nothing  could  be  more  prudent, 
more  sensible,  more  well-judging,  than 
Eliza  in  this  case;  for,  when  unin- 
fluenced by  passion,  few  young  persons 
had  more  felicity  in  penetrating  and  de- 
ciding upon  the  merits  of  a  question. 

There  was  an  alternative,  indeed,  which 
she  would  have  preferred  to  a  positive 
engagement  with  Durand ;  and  that  was, 
a  conditional  one.  She  would  have 
wished  to  postpone  binding  herself  by 
an  absolute  promise  to  accept  him,  till 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  time  had 
given  a  trial  to  the  stability  of  aifectioii 
on  both  sides.  But  she  knew  very  well, 
that  such  conditional  treaties  are  tanta- 
mount to  a  positive  decision,  as  they 
leave  very  little  power  of  retreat  to  any 
honourable  mind,  and  very  frequently 
pave  the  way  to  a  good  deal  of  reproach 
and  dissatisfaction. 


To  the  still  peacefulness  of  domestic 
life,  then,  with  Mortimer,  the  pious, 
the  virtuous  Mortimer,  for  her  compa- 
nion, she  bent  her  future  hopes  ;  and  in 
the  entire  approval  of  her  better  judg- 
ment, she  determined  to  signify  her  sen- 
timents to  him  in  writing. 

Previously,  however,  to  this  measure, 
she  considered  it  but  due  to  Louisa  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  what  had 
passed.  Independently  of  her  relation- 
ship to  Mortimer,  there  was  something 
in  her  gentleness  of  character  which 
assimilated  wonderfully  well  with  the 
calm  statement  of  her  own  feelings  on 
the  occasion,  which  Eliza  intended  to 
make  her,  and  rendered  her,  in  every 
point  of  view,  a  more  suitable  confidante 
on  this  subject  than  her  friend  Miss 
Brooke. 

Indeed  there  was  such  a  delicacy, 
such  a  purity  of  feeling  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Mortimer,  that  she  would  have 
shielded  them  with  a  kind  of  reverence 
from  the  babbling  discu  ssion  of  Lady  Del  - 
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ville  or  Sophia.  She  rejoiced  that  their 
protracted  stay  at  Cheltenham  reprieved 
her,  for  the  present,  from  the  necessity  of 
admitting  them  to  her  confidence.  She 
thought  it  probable  that  Mortimer  would 
return  on  the  Saturday,  to  prepare  for  his 
duty  on  Sunday ;  and  on  the  evening  be- 
fore, finding  herself  alone  with  Louisa, 
she  for  the  first  time  mentioned  his  name 
since  his  departure,  and  inquired  of  her 
ec  if  she  did  not  expect  to  see  him  on  the 
following  day  ?'.' 

Louisa  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes, 
for  Eliza  hesitated  in  every  attempt  she 
made  to  introduce  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts. 

At  length,  observing  Louisa  to  rise, 
as  if  she  were  about  to  leave  her,  she 
intercepted  her  progress,  and  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  said,  <c  A  few  minutes,  dear 
Louisa,  stay  a  few  minutes  longer  with 
me.  I  have  something  I  wish  to  com- 
municate to  you." 

For   a   moment    Louisa  seemed  to 


struggle  with  some  internal  feeling  ;  but 
quickly  repelling  it,  she  turned  to  Eliza, 
and  affectionately  embracing  her, 

"  I  know.it  all,  dear  Eliza/'  she  said ; 
cc  I  know  all  that  you  would  tell  me. 
Mortimer  loves  you,  and  has  revealed 
to  you  his  attachment.  Heaven  send  you 
may  be  happy  together!  1  pray  for 
your  happiness." 

Tears,  which  she  could  not  restrain, 
but  which  she  endeavoured  to  hide,  ac- 
companied this  fervent  benediction. 

Surprised  by  an  emotion  so  unusual., 
Eliza  tenderly  pressed  her  to  her  bosom, 
and  having  acknowledged  to  her  the 
truth  of  the  case,  Louisa's  tears  con- 
tinuing, "  Why  are  you  thus  affected, 
Louisa  ?"  she  said  ;  <c  is  there  any  thing 
in  this  affair  that  gives  you  pain  ?  is 
there  any  circumstance  that  you  wish 
otherwise  ?  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  not  calculated  to  promote  your  cou- 
sin's happiness  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  not  affected/'  she  re- 
plied,   hastily  wiping  away  her  tears, 


mid  endeavouring  to  appear  calm  and 
composed.  (e  It  was  only  the  warm 
interest  I  naturally  take  in  Mortimer's 
and  in  your  happiness,  Eliza,,  that  be- 
trayed me  into  this  folly ;"  and  she 
smiled. 

cc  Do  not  call  it  folly,  dear  Louisa. 
You  know  not  how  much  more  my  heart 
is  attracted  to  you,  when  you  suffer  it  to 
appear  that  you  have  feeling,  than  when 
I  see  you  assuming  a  stoical  indifference., 
which  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  belong 
to  any  woman.  Mortimer  has  some 
strange  notions  upon  this  subject,  which 
I  must  do  what  I  can  to  eradicate." 

"  I  believe  you  will  not  find  indiffe- 
rence any  part  of  Mortimer's  character." 

f<  1  thought  it,  at  one  time,  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  it." 

"  Indeed  !  1  scarcely  know  at  what 
time  that  could  have  been." 

se  When  he  first  came  here,  was  he 
not  silent,  reserved,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
indifferent, particularly  to  me  ;  at  least  it 
always  struck  me  so?" 


"  Silent  and  reserved  he  certainly  is 
by  nature.  But  that  he  was  ever  in- 
different to  you,  Eliza  !  how  could  you 
for  a  moment  suppose  it?" 

"  I  certainly  did  suppose  it  for  some 
time.  Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in 
which  I  was  mistaken  respecting  him  ;  I 
even  thought  him  to  be — "    She  paused. 

c(  What  did  you  think  him  to  be?" 

tc  Then,  my  dear  Louisa,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  what  I  thought,  I  really 
supposed  him  to  be  attached  to  you." 

The  "  hectic  of  a  moment"  suffused 
the  pallid  countenance  of  Louisa  ;  but, 
almost  immediately  receding,  it  left 
it  more  pale  and  colourless  than  ever. 
She  did  not  very  soon  reply  to  Eliza's 
last  remark,  and  when  she  did,  merely 
observed,  with  great  calmness,  "  that 
was  an  extraordinary  supposition.,  in- 
deed." 

(i  I  don't  know  why  it  was  so  extraor- 
dinary," saiJ  Eliza;  " on  the  contrary,  its 
very  great  probability,  I  suppose,  was 
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the  principal  reason  for  my  entertain- 
ing it." 

"  Surely,  Eliza,  you  cannot  be  serious ! 
You  cannot  really  imagine  that  I  am  the 
sort  of  woman  to  attract  the  affections  of 
Mortimer  V\ 

cc  According  to  the  conception  I  had 
formed  of  his  taste,  you  were  precisely 
the  sort  of  woman  to  please  him/' 

cc  The  event,  then,  has  proved  how 
much  you  were  mistaken/'  and  she 
spoke  this  with  a  tone  and  manner  which 
implied  a  wish  to  say  no  more  upon  that 
particular  point.  Eliza  forbore,  there- 
fore, to  press  her  any  further  upon  it. 

After  a  short  silence,  (C  And  is  it  long, 
Louisa/'  said  she,  (t  since  you  have 
known  or  guessed  the  nature  of  Morti- 
mer's sentiments  respecting  me  V/ 

"  I  have  guessed  them  since  the 
second  or  third  time  of  seeing  you  toge- 
ther. I  have  known  them  but  since  that 
morning,  when  you  may  remember  sur- 
prising us^  before .  breakfast,  in  earnest 
conversation  at  the  window/'  • 


cc  I  remember  it  very  well.  Was  it 
then  that  Mortimer  first  made  you  his 
confidante  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  rather  extorted  his  con- 
fidence. I  saw  him  unhappy ;  I  knew 
the  cause  ;  and  I  thought  it  might  be  a 
relief  to  him  to  indulge  his  feelings  by  a 
free  disclosure  of  them." 

"  Ah  !  I  can  account  now  for  your 
being  always  ready  to  promote  our  being 
together ;  you  were  certainly  faithful  to 
the  interest  of  your  friend. " 

"  To  serve  Mortimer  is  to  serve 
myself.  He  is  as  dear  to  me  as  a 
brother." 

((  And  do  you  think  that  you  have 
served  him,  Louisa  ?  Tell  me  truly,  do 
you  think  that  I  am  calculated  to  contri- 
bute to  Mortimer's  happiness  ?" 

"I think,  Eliza,  you  are  calculated  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  any  man, 
if — !J  she  hesitated. 

fl  If  what,  Louisa  ?  Speak  to  me  can- 
didly." 

\  "  If  you  will  but  control  a  little  that 
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high  sense  of  superiority,  which  is  so 
dangerous  a  failing  in  a  woman,  and  in 
a  married  woman  particularly." 

"  I  believe  I  can  never  be  in  danger 
of  thinking  myself  superior  to  Mortimer. 
His  education  has  of  course  given  him 
th.e  decided  and  proper  advantage  over 
me  in  literary  attainments.     In  points  of 
taste  we  do  not  much  differ,  except  that  he 
has  not  that  elevated  idea  of  the  delicacy 
and  beauty   of  the  pleasures  resulting 
from   the   imagination   which   I   have  ; 
constituting,  as  they  do,  in  my  mind,  the 
principal  charm  anil  ornament  of  exist- 
ence.    This,  howeve  ,  I  am  convinced, 
arises  less  from   want  of  feeling,  than 
from  a  habit  of  austere  self-denial,  which 
he  thinks  it  right  and   proper  to  en- 
courage." 

"  A  similarity  of  feeling  in  matters  of 
taste  and  literature/'  said  Louisa,  u  I 
admit  to  be  of  some  importance  to  a  well- 
educated  woman.  But  do  not  overrate 
it,  dear  Eliza  ;  think  how  far  more  esti- 
mable are  the  qualities  which  Mortimer  ' 
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possesses,  than  the  flimsy  graces  of  a 
merely  accomplished  man/' 

<s  Louisa/'  said  Eliza,  somewhat  has- 
tily, "  all  this  is  very  consistent  with 
your  ideas  upon  such  subjects,  but  not 
with  mine.  1  can  form  no  idea  of  hap- 
piness in  which  mind  and  feeling  do  not 
constitute  the  principal  ingredients.  A 
man  of  merely  respectable  qualities, 
however  I  might  esteem,  1  never  could 
love.  If  I  saw  nothing  in  Mortimer 
but  his  virtues,  1  should  value  him  as  a 
friend,  but  worlds  should  not  induce  me 
to  unite  myself  to  him  in  marriage." 

"  Take  care,  dear  Eliza;  take  care 
how  you  indulge  this  excessive  refine- 
ment. You  may  polish  and  fritter  away 
your  own  happiness  till  nothing  of  it  is 
left  you." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  replied 
Eliza ;  (C  in  fact,  I  believe  that  happi- 
ness would  not  be  so  rare  as  it  is,  if  it 
were  not  so  coarsely,  so  roughly  pur~ 
sued.  The  common  herd  of  vulgar 
mortals  have  no  conception  of  a&y  feli- 
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city  that  is  not  solid  and  substantial,  as 
they  suppose.  That  beautiful  ideal 
world  of  their  own,  iti  which  beings  of 
imagination  live,  is  utterly  unknown  and 
uncomprehended  by  them  " 

(  There  must  be,  however,  some  vul- 
gar matter-of-fact  people,  you  know, 
Eliza,  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business 
of  life;  which  I  am  very  much  afraid 
would  stand  still,  if  it  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  refined  beings  you  talk 
of." 

fC  There  will  undoubtedly  be,  at  all 
times,  a  sufficient  number  of  stupid  peo- 
ple to  keep  up  the  credit  of  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  sleeping,"  replied  Eliza,  a 
little  offended  by  Louisa's  remark. 

Louisa  perceived  it,  and  affectionately 
taking  her  hand,  "  Do  not  think,  dear 
Eliza,"  she  said,  "  that  I  wish  to.  depre- 
ciate any  thing  you  value*  Indeed  1  do 
not.  I  only  intreat  you  not  to  reject 
the  happiness  that  courts  you ;  because, 
upon  a  nearer  view,  you  may  find  it 
w^ar  a  different  .form  from  that  which 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  fancy." 
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c M  am  sensible  *  of  your  kindness^ 
dearest  Louisa/'  said  Eliza,  "  and 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  good 
wishes.  But  tell  me,  tell  me  candidly, 
do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 
there  will  be  a  sympathy  of  taste  between 
Mortimer  and  me  as  to  those  lesser 
points  to  which  I  attach  importance? 
Do  you  think  him  likely  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  accomplishments,  I  confess 
I  pride  myself  in?  Do  you  imagine  it 
probable  that  he  will  grow  careless  and 
insensible  to  the  value  of  his  wife's 
acquirements  ?" 

"  No,  certainly,  I  do  not  imagine  this 
will  ever  be  the  case.  1  consider  Mor- 
timer as  possessing  too  much  elegance  of 
mind  not  to  take  both  pride  ana  pleasure 
in  your  superiority  to  other  women  ;  but 
it  will  be  a  subdued  pleasure.  It  will 
always  be  subordinate  to  the  delight  he 
will  feel  at  observing  any  instance  of 
moral  or  religious  sentiment  in  you,  or 
any  sympathy  between  you,  as  to  the 
acquirement  of  that   '  one  thing  need- 


fill/  on  which  Mortimer  resfcf  his  hopes 
of  happiness." 

Eliza  remained  in  a  musing  attitude, 
and,  after  a  short  silence,  Louisa  con* 
tinued : — 

"  And  here  it  is,  Eliza,  that  I  would 
caution  you  against  feeling  any  dissatis- 
faction. You  have  not  been  much 
accustomed  (and  1  have  often  grieved 
that  you  have  not)  to  think  very  deeply 
upon  the  great  subject  of  religion.  You 
will  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  what 
immense  importance  Mortimer  attaches 
to  that  momentous  concern  ;  ana,  per- 
haps, you  may  be  a  little  disappointed, 
when  you  perceive  how  utterly  valueless 
and  insignificant  every  other  advantage 
appears  to  him,  when  brought  in  com- 
petition with  it." 

"  With  such  exalted  views,''  said 
Eliza,  with  a  smile,  (c  it  is  certainly  a 
little  extraordinary  that  he  *  hould  have 
fixed  his  fancy  upon  me." 

Louisa  did  not  say  how  entirely  she 
coincided  with  her  upon  this  point ;  nor 
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express  the  conviction  she  felt,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  overwhelming 
force  of  passion  could  have  induced 
Mortimer  to  risk  his  happiness  with  a 
woman,  of  whose  religious  principles 
he  had  not  made  it  a  previous  point  to 
be  decidedly  convinced.  She  only  said 
as  she  thought,  "  that  Eliza  was  too 
well  aware  of  her  powers  of  attraction, 
to  feel  any  surprise  at  his  attachment/' 
and  then  continued : 

"  But  as  1  was  saying,  Eliza,  when  you 
discover  any  difference  of  thinking  be- 
tween Mortimer  and  yourself,  upon  the 
points  we  have  been  speaking  of,  do  not 
indulge  yourself  with  dwelling  upon  the 
pleasures  which  he  comparatively  re- 
jects ;  rather  compel  yourself  to  adopt 
his  mode  of  thinking,  assuring  yourself 
that  time  and  circumstances  will  prove 
to  you  that  it  is  the  only  right  one ;  for 
time,  dear  Eliza,  will  bring  upon  you 
that  inevitable  hour,  when  the  effects  of 
Mortimer's  counsel  and  influence  over 
your  mted,  may  be  of  avail  to  comfort 
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and  support  you  ;  but  when  the  most 
brilliant  powers  of  intellect  will  be  as 
nothing — worse  than  nothing,  if  they 
have  occupied  those  hours  which  ought 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  piety  and  virtue/' 

ec  I  have  listened  to  the  warnings  of  a 
death-bed/'  said  Eliza.  <c  The  last 
words  of  my  poor  grandmother  were 
nearly  such  as  your's.  Faltering  and 
tremulous,  1  could  fancy  I  heard  her 
now.  How  deeply  was  it  impressed  on 
my  mind  ;  how  strongly  is  it  revived  !"  , 

"  And  still  let  it  be  present  to  you> 
dear  Eliza/'  said  Louisa ;  "  let  it  live  in 
your  memory.  You  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity, 1  trust  a  happy  one,  of  fixing 
your  religious  principles,  by  a  union 
with  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  ex- 
cellent of  men,  for  such  I  firmly  believe 
Mortimer  to  be.  You  may,  if  it  be  not 
your  own  fault,  enjoy  as  much  felicity 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of. 
But  you  must  yield  a  little  ;  you  must 
lower,  or^  should  I  not  rather  say,  you 
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must  elevate  your  ideas  from  the  illu- 
sions of  this  world." 

<{  They  are  beautiful  illusions,  though/' 
said  Eliza. 

"  They  may  be  beautiful,  Eliza,  but 
we  look  forward  to  something  beyond 
them/'  said  Louisa,  with  uplifted  eyes, 
expressing  in  her  countenance  the  devo- 
tional feelings  of  her  heart. 

cc  You  are  right,  Louisa,"  said  Eliza, 
impressed  with  the  fervor,  the  sincerity 
of  her  pious  emotions ;  ec  at  times  I  feel 
the  nothingness  of  all  worldly  advan- 
tages. I  do  now  at  this  moment,  but  I 
shall  think  differently  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

ie  You  must  not,  however,  be  discou- 
raged by  these  variations  of  feeling// 
replied  Louisa;  <e  time  and  perseverance 
will  give  you  stability  in  right  thinking." 

"  And  Mortimer  must  assist  me  in 
keeping  the  right  way,  when  I  am  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  it,"  said  Eliza  with  a 
smile. 

f\  His  firmness  and  constancy  may  be 
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of  incalculable  advantages  to  you/'  re- 
plied Louisa,  "  and  will  repress  that 
sprightliness  of  fancy,  which  is  a  sort  of 
ignis  fatuns  to  you,  Eliza,  dancing  be- 
fore you  in  all  manner  of  illusive  shapes,, 
and  sometimes  beguiling  you  into  de- 
vious and  dangerous  paths." 

"  And  is  all  the  obligation  to  be  on 
one  side?"  said  Eliza,  laughing;  cc  do 
you  allow  me  no  influence  over  the  mind 
of  Mortimer?" 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal.  The  power  of 
an  accomplished  woman  over  the  mind 
of  a  sensible  man,  1  can  imagine  to  be 
as  arbitrary  as  any  species  of  power  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  There  is  a 
certain  degree  of  asperity  and  hardness 
of  thinking  peculiar  to  men,  which 
can  only  be  softened  down  by  an 
intercourse  with  female  society.  Mor- 
timer will  be  of  service  to  you  in 
every  serious  and  most  important  con- 
cern. Your  gaiety  and  spiightliness  will 
delightfully  counterbalance  his  natural 
gravity  and  reserve;  and  I  can  but  re- 
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peat  to  you,  dear  Eliza,  that  if  it  be  not 
your  own  fault,  you  may  be  happy." 

Affectionately  kissing  her,  Louisa  again 
uttered  many  fervent  wishes  for  her  fu- 
ture welfare ;  and  Eliza  soon  after  re- 
tired to  write  the  following  letter  to  Mor- 
timer, which  she  intended  Louisa  should 
give  him,  the  first  opportunity  after  he 
returned. 

"  In  giving  you,  Mr.  Durand,  an  ex- 
plicit avowal  of  the  nature  of  my  senti- 
ments for  you,  in  so  Far  as  the  most  rigid 
investigation  of  them  has  enabled  me 
to  make  it,  I  am,  I  hope,  doing  you  all 
the  justice  in  my  power. 

"  1  candidly  tell  you,  then,  that  you 
must  not  expect  from  me  a  proportionate 
return  of  the  passion,  you  honour  me  so 
far,  as  to  profess  for  me;  at  least,  not 
immediately. 

"  It  the  most  perfect  esteem  for  your 
jeharacter,  and  admiration  of  your  vir- 
tues, together  with  an  increasing  interest 
in  your  society,  be  a  prop jr  and  sufficient 
basis  on  which  to  found  the  serious  &Q&* 
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nexion  you  propose  to  form  with  me, 
thus  much  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge 
to  you,  for  thus  much  I  undoubtedly 
feel. 

"  But  the  subject  you  have  brought 
under  my  consideration  is  entirely  new 
to  me  in  every  respect ;  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  judge  by  experience, 
whether  my  sentiments  for  you  are  ca- 
pable of  expanding,  under  the  influence 
of  time  and  circumstances,  into  such  an 
attachment,  as,  judging  from  the  enthu- 
siasm which  1  believe  to  form  a  leading 
feature  in  my  character,  I  should  suppose 
it  probable  I  could  entertain. 

iC  But  I  confess  1  am  not  very  solicitous 
upon  this  point;  inasmuch  as  I  know 
that  ardent  passions  commonly  exhaust 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  sub- 
side into  that  calm  quiescence  of  friendly 
affection  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
offering  you. 

"  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  my 
heart  open  to  you,  it  remains  with  you 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  your  own  fate  ;  as- 
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Miring  yourself  that  retreat  is  now,  and 
ever  must  be,  while  our  present  circum- 
stances continue,  in  your  power. 

c(  One  thing  more  I  would  press  upon 
your  recollection  ;  it  is,  that  in  reason- 
ing from  my  judgment,  rather  than  my 
heart,  it  is  possible  I  may  have  made 
an  erroneous  conclusion.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  passion  which  it  may 
be  requisite  for  my  happiness  to  feel  for 
the  man  to  whom  I  yield  myself  in  mar- 
riage. We  are  so  differently  affected  by 
the  same  event  when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  when  contemplated  as  near  at 
hand,  that  I  cannot  say  how  far  I  might 
shrink  from  the  indissoluble  connexion 
you  propose  to  me,  provided  that,  upon 
our  further  acquaintance,  I  found  no 
increase  in  the  fervor  of  my  present 
regard  for  you.  In  short,  I  am  much 
more  convinced  that  you  deserve  to  be 
happy,  than  that  I  am  calculated  to 
make  you  so. 
"  But  1  shall  consign  to  your  own  deci- 
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sion  the  fate  of  yourself,  and  of  your 

sincere  friend, 

"  Eliza. 

In  this  frank  confession  of  her  senti- 
ments, Eliza  had  it  in  view  to  remove 
from  Mortimer  any  future  possibility  of 
reproaching  her  with  having  misled  him 
as  to  the  strength  of  her  affection  for 
him.  In  revealing  it  to  him  as  fully  as 
she  understood  it  herself,  she  had  done 
him  justice  and  herself  also. 

Andnow  considering  her  fate  as  sealed, 
for  she  had  sagacity  enough  to  foresee 
that  Mortimer  would  interpret  what  she 
had  said  into  decided  acceptance  of  him, 
she  prepared  with  some  emotion  to  see 
him  again  in  the  new  and  unexpected 
character  of  a  lover. 

He  arrived  soon  after  tea  on  the  Satur- 
day evening  ;  but  Eliza  did  not  receive 
him  on  his  first  arrival.  She  avoided  it, 
indeed,  till  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
for  him  to  have  read  and  considered  her 
letter,  which  she  left  with  Louisa  to 
deliver  to  him. 
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She  passed  this  interval  in  her  own 
room  in  indescribable  agitation.  Till 
this  moment  she  never  seemed  to  have 
understood  the  whole  importance  of  the 
affair  on  which  she  had  decided.  But 
that  it  was  unavailing  and  childish  now 
to  indulge  the  thought,  or  she  could 
soon  have  persuaded  herself  that  she 
ought  not  to  have  accepted  the  pro- 
posals of  Mortimer.  Her  affection  was 
not  sufficiently  excited — her  heart  and 
soul  were  not  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  moment  in  which  she  had 
made  decision  irrevocable,  appeared  to 
be  the  only  moment  in  which  she  could 
see  and  judge  upon  the  advantages  of 
that  side  of  the  question  which  she  had 
renounced;  so  prone  is  human  nature  to 
fancy  happiness  in  that  line  of  conduct 
which  it  does  not  pursue. 

Thus  weak  and  tremulous,,  and  in 
tears,  she  was  discovered  by  Louisa, 
who  came  with  an  earnest  request  from 
Mortimer  to  see  her  in  the  parlour. 
But  observing  her  distress,  c(  My  dear 
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Eliza/"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  matter?" 
"  Oh,  Louisa,  this  is  a  very  serious 
business  in  which  I  have  engaged." 

«  It  is  so.  But  you  have  considered 
that  before,  Eliza.  You  do  not  surely 
repent  of  what  you  have  done  !-Oh, 
think  of  Mortimer's  feelings ;  you  would 
not  be    so  unkind  as    to    trifle    with 

them!"  . 

"  Not  for  the  world!"  exclaimed 
Eliza,  suddenly  rousing  herself,  and 
calling  her  whole  strength  of  mind  to 
her  assistance.  "  I  will  see  him  di- 
rectly," and  she  followed  Louisa  to  the 

parlour. 

The  countenance  of  Mortimer,  beam- 
ing with  love  and  delight,  revived  her 
sinking  spirits.    To  be  the  author  of  so 
much  happiness,  imparted  a  portion  of 
it  to  her  own  bosom  ;  and  when  he  with 
passionate  fervor  received  the  hand  she 
extended  towards  him,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  and  when  he  addressed  her  with 
"Eliza !  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world ! 
confirm  with   your  own  lips    the  pre- 
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cious  promise  which  your  letter  implies. 
Tell  me  that  you  do  not  reject  me — 
Speak  to  me,  love  \" 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  beautiful, 
endearing  smile,  far  more  intelligible 
than  language. 

(C  And  is  not  silence, "  said  she, 
"  sometimes  expressive  enough?" 

It  was  expressive  enough  to  the  im- 
passioned   being    she     addressed.     He 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  imprinted 
on  her  lips  the  first  chaste  token  of  his 
love. 

Though  silent,  Louisa  was  not  an  un- 
moved spectator  of  his  happiness.  Her 
faltering  voice  and  broken  accents,  when 
he  called  upon  her,  as  the  promoter  of  it, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  felicity,  pow- 
erfully evinced  how  deeply  she  was  in- 
terested in  it. 

An  evening  of  more  pure  and  per- 
fect bliss  had  never  yet  visited  the  life 
of  Mortimer  Durand. 

vol.  ii.  c 
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CHAP.  II. 

Mr.  Henley,  having  satisfied  himself 
from  Eliza,  that  her  acceptance  of  his 
nephew  was  entirely  the  act  of  her  choice, 
interposed  no  objections  to  it ;  but 
strongly  recommended,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  that  a  year  should  elapse  be- 
fore they  thought  of  marriage.  "  In  the 
course  of  that  time/'  he  said,  tc  Morti- 
mer's prospects  would  be  more  deter- 
mined, and  probably  his  expectation  of 

preferment  from  the  Bishop  of  C 

in  a  fairer  way  of  being  realized." 

Eliza  thought  this  very  right,  and  sig- 
nified her  wishes  to  Mortimer,  that  he 
would  not  urge  their  union  till  the  ex- 
piration of  a  twelvemonth. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  Durand's  at- 
tachment, that  had  she  required  of  him 
a  servitude  as  long  as  that  of  the  Pa- 
triarch of  old,  he  would  scarcely  have 
refused  any  thing  to  her  desire. 
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As  the  stock  of  wealth,  too,  with  which 
they  were  to  set  out,  was  entirely  on  her 
side,  he  had  an  honest  pride  in  wishing 
to  wait  till  he  was  enabled  to  add  some- 
thing' to  their  joint  income. 

He  was  now  settled  at  Fairfield  as 
curate  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henley's  health 
not  rendering  him  equal  to  resume  his 
parochial  duties. 

About  a  month  after  his  engagement 
with  Eliza,  Mortimer  received  an  offer 
of  a  pupil  on  such  advantageous  terms, 
that  he  took  a  small  house  in  the  village, 
and  was  now  established  there  with  the 
youth  whose  education  he  was  to  super- 
intend. His  mornings  were  thus,  of 
course,  fully  employed.  But  his  even- 
ings were  constantly  dedicated  to  Eliza, 
in  whose  society  he  daily  and  hourly 
appeared  to  discover  new  charms. 

Their  engagement  was  very  soon  a 
thing  understood  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  it  was  curious  to  hear  the  different 
opinions  which  were  given  upon  the 
subject :  different  as  to  expression  only, 
c2 
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for  they  were  tolerably  unanimous  in 
indicating'  that  dislike  and  envy,  which 
Eliza's  eminent  superiority  had  long 
created  for  her  amongst  her  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Bartley,  for  her  part,  "  only 
hoped  they  might  be  happy,  and  that 
poor  Mr.  Durand  might  never  find  out 
the  comfort  of  possessing  a  superla- 
tively clever  wife." 

Mrs.  Sidney  cc  wished  them  well,  she 
was  sure ;  but  she  could  not  imagine 
what  they  were  to  live  upon,  as  Eliza 
would  certainly  spend  every  shilling  of 
her  fortune  in  dress." 

Miss  Maria  w  as  prodigiously  amused 
at  the  idea  of  "  such  a  proud  girl  as 
Miss  Rivers  to  think  of  marrying  no- 
body but  a  poor  curate,  after  all!" 

It  remained  only  for  Lady  Delville 
and  Miss  Brooke  to  give  their  verdict 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  with  some 
anxiety  that  Eliza  looked  forward  to 
their  return,  which  was  now  daily  ex- 
pected. Their  stay  at  Cheltenham  had 
been  prolonged  from  the  proposed  fort- 
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fright  to  nearly  two  months;  the  amuse- 
ments of  dancing  dressing,  and  inex- 
haustible flirtation,  not  being  very  rea- 
dily relinquished  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Brooke. 

Eliza's  correspondence  with  Miss 
Brooke  had  not  been  pursued  with  quite 
so  much  fervor  and  constancy,  during 
this  Cheltenham  expedition,  as  at  some 
former  periods  of  their  separation.  Her 
disinclination  to  relate  any  circumstances 
respecting  her  engagement  with  Durand, 
or  even  to  mention  his  name,  had  thrown 
an  air  of  reserve  and  dulness  over  her 
epistles,  which  Miss  Brooke  attributed  to 
the  stupid,  unvarying  sort  of  life  she  was 
leading  at  the  Rectory ;  and  having  in 
vain  intreated  Eliza  to  rouse  herself, 
and  be  more  alive,  and  write  in  a  more 
agreeable  style,  finding  no  improvement 
in  her,  she  forbore  to  waste  her  own 
invaluable  communications  upon  such 
an  insipid  personage,  as  she  began  to 
apprehend  her  friend  was  likely  to  be- 
come. 

c3 
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This  cessation  of  writing  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Brooke  was  a  subject  of  infinite 
comfort  to  Eliza,  who,  in  the  present 
state  of  her  affairs,  would  have  been 
well  content  to  have  been  spared  all  in- 
tercourse with  her,  till  her  marriage  with 
Mortimer  should  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Sophia  to  express  to  her 
any  sentiments  in  his  disfavour :  for  that 
her  sentiments  would  be  in  his  disfa- 
vour, her  knowledge  of  Sophia's  taste  and 
ideas  upon  such  subjects  left  her  no 
hesitation  in  believing.  That  he  was  a 
curate,  and  that  he  was  poor,  and,  above 
all,  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind,  were  quite  sufficient  objec- 
tions to  his  finding  any  place  in  Miss 
Brooke's  estimation. 

Indeed,  Eliza  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  Miss  Brooke's  indifference  to- 
wards him,  one  evening,  when  Sophia 
tailed  upon  her  previous  to  her  leaving 
home.  Mortimer  was  in  the  room  when 
she  entered,  and  remained  there  about 
five  minutes,  from  a  slight  curiosity  to 
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see  something  of  Eliza's  particular  friend. 
When  he  left  them,  Sophia  inquired  of 
Eliza  his  name  and  history,  at  the  same 
time  dignifying  M«i  with  the  epithet  of 
f(  interesting" 

«  It  is  Mr.  Durand,  a  nephew  of  Mr. 

Henley's.5' 

<f  He  is  a  very  elegant  looking  crea- 
ture; where  does  he  live  ?" 

"  He  lives  here  at  present;  he  is  to 
officiate  as  curate  for  his  uncle." 

«  Curate!"  is  he  only  the  curate?" 
said  Miss  Brooke,  something  vexed  to 
think  that  she  had  expended  any  admi- 
ration upon  him. 

Eliza  certified  that  he  was  the  curate, 
and  from  that  moment  Miss  Brooke 
mentioned  his  name  no  more  ;  never 
said  again  that  she  thought  him  an  ele- 
gant looking  creature,  and,  in  fact,  never 
did  think  any  more  about  him. 

Eliza  concluded,  therefore,   that  she 

should  have  to  put  up  with  some  civil 

contempt,  upon  her  acceptance  of  this 

same  curate,  when  Miss  Brooke  should 

c  4 
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happen  to  be  informed  of  it,  which  of 
course  she  must  be  soon  after  her  re- 
turn, as,  if  Eliza  were  silent,  common 
report  would  make  her  acquainted 
with  it. 

As  the  communication  must  inevitably 
be  made,  Eliza  concluded  she  had  better 
make  it  herself,  and  she  accordingly 
determined  to  do  so  the  first  time  she 
saw  her  friend  after  her  return. 

But  Sophia  had  then  so  much  to  say 
about  herself,  and  entertaining  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  Eliza's  monotonous 
existence  had  furnished  her  with  any 
thing  like  an  event,  she  made  no  in- 
quiries as  to  what  had  befallen  her  since 
they  parted,  and  Eliza  returned  home 
with  her  secret  undisclosed. 

As  Miss  Brooke  professed  an  undis- 
guised horror  for  the  Rectory,  and  all 
that  it  contained,  with  the  exception  of 
Eliza,  it  was  very  seldom  that  she  could 
prevail  upon  herself  to  make  her  appear- 
ance there  ;  and  Eliza  having,  in  £ene- 
ral,  been  constant  in  her  visits  to  c<  Del- 
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viile  Fancy/*  Sophia  had  hitherto  found 
it  unnecessary  to  do  any  violence  to  her 
inclinations,,  in  returning  the  calls  of  her 
friend. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
having  waited  at  home  three  days  after 
her  first  interview  with  Eliza,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  her  again,  and  hear- 
ing nothing  of  her,  her  curiosity  to  know 
the  reason  of  it  overcame  her  distaste  to 
the  visit,  and  she  forthwith  bent  her  steps 
to  the  Rectory. 

Mortimer  was  sitting  with  Eliza  and 
Louisa,  reading  Coelebs  to  them,  when 
Miss  Brooke  was  announced. 

He  had  for  some  days  given  up  his 
usual  morning  ride,  to  devote  himself  to 
reading  this  book  to  Eliza.  The  plea- 
sure it  had  afforded  him  in  the  perusal 
was  now  considerably  heightened  by 
going  over  it  again  with  one  to  whom  it 
was  new;  for  Eliza,  with  the  mistaken 
notion  of  many  who  imagine  that  serious- 
ness must  be  stupidity,  had  suffered  her- 
c  5 
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self  to  remain  a  stranger  to  a  work  of 
such  uncommon  excellence. 

It  was  not  only  with  interest,  but 
with  glowing  enthusiasm,  that  Mortimer 
paused  every  now  and  then,  as  he  read,  to 
discover  the  effect  of  any  striking  sen- 
timent upon  Eliza. 

It  would  indeed  have  grieved  him  to 
have  found  her  cold  or  inanimate  to  the 
warm  unaffected  piety,  the  sound  sense, 
the  profound  knowledge  of  character, 
and  the  many  pathetic  touches  of  de- 
scription which  combine  to  render  Coelebs 
a  permanent  testimony  to  the  talents  and 
virtue  of  its  author. 

The  attractions  of  Eliza  had  dazzled, 
indeed,  but  not  blinded  the  senses  of 
Mortimer.  He  saw  her  failings ;  but  he 
attributed  them  solely  to  a  defective  edu- 
cation. To  impart  to  her  intelligent 
mind  a  right  and  proper  sense  of  reli- 
gion, to  direct  her  ardent  feelings  to  the 
only  objects  calculated  to  excite  them 
worthily,  to  cultivate  in  her  mind  the 
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same  immortal  hope  of  future  happiness 
which  animated  his,  had,  ever  since  his 
engagement  to  her,  been  the  objects  of 
his  unceasing  care  and  attention. 

He  was  just  in  the  middle  of  Mrs. 
Carlton's  beautiful  story,  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  Miss  Brooke's  name 
proved  not  the  pleasantest  of  interrup- 
tions to  him  or  his  auditors,  both  of 
whom  this  affecting  narrative  had  be- 
guiled of  their  tears.  They  merely  suf- 
fused the  mild  eyes  of  Louisa,  but  down 
the  animated  countenance  of  Eliza  they 
were  literally  streaming,  when  Miss 
Brooke  advanced  to  shake  hands  with 
her. 

"  My  dear  creature,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" exclaimed  Sophia. 

(C  Nothing,  in  real  earnest,  I  am  happy 
to  say,"  replied  Eliza,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
have  only  been  weeping  over  an  in- 
teresting story." 

c(  An    interesting    story!    charming! 
pray  let  me  know  the  title  of  it ;  I  want 
something  new  to  read ;  but  I  beg  I  may 
c6 
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not  disturb  you,  pray  resume  your  seats/' 
turning  with  an  air  of  encouragement  to 
Louisa  and  Mortimer,  as  if  she  imagined 
that  her  furbelowed,  flounced  out,  fa- 
shionable figure  had  impressed  them 
with  so  much  awe  that  they  scarcely 
knew  whether  it  would  be  right  to  sit  in 
her  presence. 

With  a  very  expressive  smile,  Morti- 
mer bent  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
gracious  permission  to  him  to  take  a 
chair,  but  declined  availing  himself  of 
it,  Cf  as  he  was  going  immediately. " 

cc  You  will  perhaps  not  like  to  walk 
this  morning?"  said  he  to  Eliza. 

She  declined  it,  and  he  then,  with  a 
slight  reserved  bow  to  Miss  Brooke,  left 
the  room,  accompanied  by  Louisa,  who 
perfectly  well  understood  that  Sophia's 
visit  was  in  no  part  of  it  intended  for 
her. 

As  soon  as  the  two  friends  were  left 
alone,  Miss  Brooke  relieved  her  mind  of 
the  astonishment  which  it  was  labouring 
with.     This  astonishment  had  not  been 
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principally  excited  by  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  "  the  curate"  had  inquired 
of  Eliza  whether  she  intended  to  walk 
that  morning',  nor  by  the  familiar  smile 
and  nod  with  which  he  had  taken  leave 
of  her,  though  it  had  been  considerably 
heightened  by  these  circumstances;  but 
the  wonder  above  all  other  wonders  to 
Sophia  was  the  glimpse  she  caught,  as 
the  servant  opened  the  parlour  door  for 
her,  of  Eliza's  hand  quickly  withdrawn 
from  that  of  Mortimer,  who,  truth  to 
say,  was  with  love-like  tenderness  trying 
to  soothe  the  emotion  which  his  impres- 
sive reading  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  story  had 
excited. 

That  Eliza  should  suffer  such  familia- 
rities from  such  a  person  excessively  sur- 
prised and  shocked  Miss  Brooke ;  and 
she  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  satisfying 
of  her  doubts  as  to  what  could  be  the 
reason  of  it.  But,  not  to  come  too 
abruptly  to  the  point,  she  began  by  in- 
quiring Ci  what  pathetic  tale  Eliza  had 
been  weeping  over?" 
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cc  The  sighs  of  some  expiring  saint, 
I  suppose/'  said  she,  taking  up  the  book. 

cc  Ccelebs  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  ran 
over  the  title  page  :  cc  Why  you  are  far- 
ther advanced  in  methodism  than  I 
thougnt,  Eliza!  My  dear  soul,  what  in 
the  name  of  wonder  is  come  to  you  ?  Are 
you  aware  of  what  will  be  the  end  of  all 
this?" 

"  I  must  first  understand  the  meaning 
of  what  you  call,  '  all  this ! '  " 

"  Why  all  this  strange  course  of  read- 
ing, and  the  still  stranger  connexion 
which  seems  to  subsist  between  you  and 
that  Mr.  What's-his-name." 

tc  Mr.  Durand  is  his  name  ;  and  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  try  and  recollect  it,  as  I  am 
not  fond  of  hearing  a  very  particular 
friend  stigmatized  by  the  appellation  of 
<  Mr.  Whafs-his  name.'  " 

"  And  are  matters  really  then  gone 
so  far,  that  an  affront  to  Mr.  Durand  is 
the  same  thing  as  an  affront  to  you, 
Eliza?" 
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"  1  believe  I  ought  to  consider  it  so/* 
replied  Eliza,  a  deep  blush  suffusing  her 
face. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Miss  Brooke 
paused  in  her  reply  ;  at  last : — 

"  There  was  a  time,  Eliza/'  said  she, 
ec  when,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  should 
have  been  at  least  informed,  if  not  con- 
sulted by  you ;  and,  1  must  say,  it  is  not 
very  flattering  to  the  regard  I  have  al- 
ways felt  for  you,  to  find  how  soon  and 
how  undeservedly  1  have  lost  your  con- 
fidence/' 

Candour  compelled  Eliza  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Miss  Brooke  had  some  justice 
in  her  complaints  against  her. 

That  Sophia  had  never  been  a  desi- 
rable, or  proper  confidante  for  her,  was 
not  now  a  point  to  be  considered.  Eliza 
had  long  been  very  well  aware  of  that 
truth. 

But  habit  had  bound  her  to  Miss 
Brooke ;  a  habit  of  self-indulgence. 
With  Miss  Brooke  she  was  sure  of 
having    all    her   foibles   overlooked,  if 
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not  flattered.  With  Miss  Brooke  she 
might  give  unbounded  scope  to  her  sati- 
rical propensities,  thoughtless  of  their 
consequences,  and  only  intent  upon 
securing  the  gay  laugh  of  the  moment. 
To  Miss  Brooke  she  might  lay  open 
every  idle  feeling,  whether  of  vanity  or 
regret,  or  complaints  of  the  conduct  of 
other  people,  when  she  had  been  the 
aggressor,  and  had  drawn  some  incivility 
upon  herself  in  return,  perfectly  sure  of 
meeting  with  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  in  the  path  of  error; 
And  thus  it  commonly  happens,  that 
alliances  of  pleasure  or  convenience  are 
struck  up  between  young  women,  and 
then  dignified  with  the  sacred  name  of 
friendship. 

But  as  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
ill-chosen  intimacies,  that  the  party  pos- 
sessing the  greater  share  of  sense  and 
discernment  is  always  the  one  most  fet- 
tered and  chained  down  by  the  con- 
nexion, Eliza  felt  that  she  had,  in  some 
measure,  wronged  Miss  Brooke  by  her 
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reserve ;  that,  putting  herself  in  Sophia's 
place,  she  could  not  but  think  so,  and 
that  it  was  certainly  due  to  the  affection 
her  friend  professed  for  her,  to  have 
made  her  acquainted  with  what  had 
passed. 

"  Indeed,  Sophia,"  said  she,  "  1 
should  have  written  you  word  of  this 
affair,  but  that  1  knew  beforehand  what 
your  opinion  of  Mr.  Durand  was  likely 
to  be  ;  and  as  for  advice,  you  know  very 
well  that,  in  these  matters,  it  is  very 
seldom  asked  for  till  it  is  useless ;  you 
cannot  take  it  amiss,  therefore,  that  I 
omitted  to  pay  you  a  compliment  of 
that  kind/' 

"  Certainly  not ;  however,  I  may  still 
wish  that  your  decision  had  been  sus- 
pended till  we  were  able  to  talk  over  this 
matter." 

iC  Of  what  use  is  it  to  wish  so,  Sophia, 
when  it  is  now  irrevocable?" 

cc  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  am  afraid, 
Eliza,  that  you  have  too  hastily  suffered 
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yourself  to  be  persuaded  into  this  busi- 
ness," 

"  There  has  been  no  persuasion ;  it  is 
solely  and  entirely  the  result  of  my  own 
unbiassed  will." 

<c  But,  Eliza,  there  must  surely  have 
been  a  great  change  in  your  opinions, 
before  you  could  have  contracted  your 
views  to  the  prospect  you  have  now 
before  you." 

"  I  consider  them  enlarged,  rather 
than  contracted,  Sophia.  I  elevate  my 
hopes  to  being  united  to  a  man  of 
acknowledged  worth  and  merit ;  I  see 
nothing  narrow  or  contracted  in  a  pros- 
pect ot  that  kind." 

"  A  man  of  worth  and  merit  is  a  very 
desirable  sort  of  man,  I  don't  doubt; 
but  it  would  be  still  better  if  he  added 
to  his  virtues  some  fashion  and  fortune 
too." 

{C  We  seldom  find  all  these  qualifi- 
cations combined  ;  and  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  expect  better  fortune  than 
the  rest  of  the  world." 
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"  I  don't  know  who  has  any  right  to 
expect  good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband  if  you  have  not,  Eliza ;  and, 
besides,  I  think  you  have  met  with  a  man 
possessing  all  those  advantages." 

A  transient  blush  manifested  Eliza's 
recollection  of  the  interesting  Mr.  Wal- 
degrave. 

"  Ah,  Sophia  !  do  not  tell  me  of  what 
is  past— do  not,  dear  Sophia,  say  any 
thing  that  may  unsettle  me.'' 

«  Not  for  the  world  ;  but  still  I 
cannot  help  lamenting  to  find  matters  so 
irrevocably  fixed,  because  I  know  it  will 
be  such  a  death-blow  to  poor  Walde- 
grave  when  he  comes. 
,  "  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  coming  r 
have  you  heard  any  thing  of  him  ?" 

<c  Yes  :  I  met  with  a  particular  friend 
of  his  at  Cheltenham,  who  told  me  that 
Waldegrave  was  just  returned  from  the 
Continent,  and  that  he  was  coming  down 
with  Sir  George  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  during  the  hunting  season." 
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fC  Well,  well,  that  is  of  very  little 
consequence  to  me." 

"  No,  not  now,  I  admit ;  but  it  might 
have  been,  if  circumstances  had  fallen 
out  otherwise." 

"  That  is  merely  conjecture,  Sophia/' 

"  No,  Eliza,  it  is  not  merely  conjec- 
ture. I  have  the  assurance  of  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  that  Walde- 
grave  was  seriously  attached  to  you  ; 
and  this  gentleman  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  you  were  the  real  object  of  his 
purposed  visit  with  Sir  George  in  No- 
vember." 

ff  1  am  sorry  for  it;"  said  Eliza;  then 
immediately  recalling  her  words,  iC  no, 
no,  I  am  not  sorry  for  it ;  I  care  nothing 
about  it.  1  am  not,  I  cannot,  be  so 
unjust  to  the  merits  of  Mortimer,  as  to 
fancy  that,  for  a  moment,  I  repent  the 
connexion  I  have  formed  with  him.  Oh, 
Sophia,  if  you  knew  his  worth, — if  you 
knew  how  fervently,  how  sincerely  he 
loves  me, — you  would  not  wish  me  a 
happier  fate  than  to  be  his  wife." 
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iC  I  am  sure  I  wish  for  your  happiness, 
Eliza,  as  sincerely  as  I  wish  for  my  own ; 
and,  since  matters  are  so  irretrievable, 
I  only  hope  Mr.  Durand  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  promote  it.  But  I  must  always 
think  that  Waldegrave  was  the  man 
made  on  purpose  for  you." 

cc  You  will  think  differently  when  you 
know  more  of  Mortimer  ;  you  will  then 
see  his  advantages — and  they  are  not 
contemptible  ones.  Few  young  men 
have  distinguished  themselves  so  highly 
as  he  has  done  at  the  University." 

Miss  Brooke  here  interrupted  her. 
"  My  dear  creature,  you  could  not 
have  named  any  thing  more  likely  to 
crive  me  a  distaste  to  him.  I  have  a  sort 
of  natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  has 
been  cooped  up  in  a  College  cell,  muz- 
zing  over  books,  and  going  the  mill- 
horse  round  of  lectures,  hall,  and  chapel, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  vastly 
regular,  reading,  rising  kind  of  young 
man." 
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C(  Yet  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  at  the 
University,  Sophia. " 

cc  Ah,  my  love,  but  he  was  quite  in  a 
different  line.  He  was  a  fellow-com- 
moner/' 

cc  And  what  difference  does  that 
make?" 

cc  All  the  difference  in  the  world.  A 
fellow-commoner  never  does  stupify 
over  books  and  stuff,  or  go  to  hall  and 
lectures,  and  such  disagreeable  things  ; 
but  keeps  three  or  four  hunters,  and 
dines  at  seven,  and  drinks  Champagne 
and  Burgundy,  and  dresses  in  the  fashion, 
and  does  every  thing  that  is  lively  and 
pleasant. 'J 

iC  If  these  are  all  the  advantages  Mr. 
Waldegrave  has  to  boast  of,  I  can  assure 
you,  Sophia,  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  be  capable  of  ex- 
citing a  serious  thought  in  my  mind. 
But  let  us  say  no  more  about  Mr.  Wal- 
degrave ;  it  is  useless,  and  it  is  improper ; 
of  this  be  assured.  Sophia,  that  I  never 
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can  repent  of  what  I  have  done  ;  and  I 
can  only  hope  that,  when  you  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  choice  that  I  have 
made,  you  will  think  more  favourably  of 
it." 

Hereupon  Miss  Brooke  poured  forth 
many  vehement  protestations  of  her  firm 
and  unceasing  affection  for  Eliza,  which 
she  declared  no  change  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances could  in  the  least  affect. 

ff  If  you  were  to  marry  Mr.  Henley's 
footman,  Eliza,"  said  she,  cc  however  I 
might  lament  over  your  degradation,  1 
never  should  desert  you.  Much  less 
then  should  you  apprehend  any  estrange- 
ment on  my  side,  because  the  gentle- 
man you  marry  is  not  exactly  the  person 
1  should  have  selected  for  you.  1  may 
think  differently,  and  most  likely  shall, 
when  I  know  more  of  Mr.  Durand.  At 
all  events,  it  is  enough  that  he  is  your 
friend,  to  ensure  my  utmost  respect. ". 

It  was  curious  that  Eliza,  possessing 
no  ordinary  share  of  penetration,  and 
detecting,  as  she  certainly  did,  in  many 
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instances,  the  mere  appearances  of  good 
qualities,  which  made  up  Miss  Brooke's 
character,  was  always  the  dupe  of  this 
jingle  of  words,  and  placed  the  most 
implicit  reliance  upon  the  professions  of 
affection  which  Sophia  made  to  her, 
though  she  would  have  estimated  them 
exactly  at  what  they  were  worth,  if 
applied  to  any  other  person. 

Such  mere  puppets  are  reason,  and 
judgment,  and  discrimination,  when 
danced  upon  the  wires  of  self-love ! 

Gradually  yielding  to  these  assurances 
of  love  and  friendship,  Eliza  suffered 
herself  to  be  beguiled  into  the  most 
ample  detail  of  every  circumstance  that 
had  attended  Mortimer's  attachment,  in 
defiance  of  the  resolution  she  had  pre- 
viously formed  (which  the  purest  deli- 
cacy and  respect  for  Mortimer  had 
prompted),  not  to  disclose  more  to  So- 
phia of  the  affair  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is,  however,  so  natural 
to  us  to  be  fond  of  talking  of  ourselves, 
and  warm,  ingenuous  hearts  are  so  easily 
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seduced  into  laying  open  their  feelings 
to  any  one  capable  of  entering  into  them, 
that  Eliza's  error  in  this  respect  was, 
perhaps,  almost  unavoidable,  and  cer- 
tainly admits  of  much  excuse. 

Miss  Brooke  professed  herself  much 
interested  by  the  recital  of  her  friend  ; 
and,  after  having  exchanged  promises 
of  seeing  each  other  often,  very  often, 
.they  at  length  separated ;  Eliza,  with  a 
revived  opinion  that  Sophia  certainly 
was  a  most  agreeable  creature,  with  an 
excellent  heart;  Sophia,  with  infinite 
satisfaction  to  think  that  she  had  come 
to  the  true  insight  of  what  was  going  on 
in  Eliza's  history,  though,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  beyond  all  question  ec  a  very  poor 
business." 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAP.  II. 

This  revived  intimacy  between  Eliza 
and  Miss  Brooke  was  regarded  by  Mor- 
timer with  some  feelings  of  concern ; 
for  it  very  soon  produced  an  influence 
upon  Eliza's  general  manner,  not  ex- 
actly consonant  to  what  he  had  been 
accustomed,  or  liked  to  see  in  her. 

The  change,  indeed,  was  so  slight  as 
to  be  perfectly  indefinite ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  any 
one  to  have  felt  it,  who  was  not,  like 
Mortimer,  delicately  susceptible  of  the 
least  abatement  in  that  obliging  kind- 
ness with  which  she  had  hitherto  sought 
to  please  him  ;  but  circumstances  made 
this  change  more  visible. 

As  it  had  always  been  a  strong  prin- 
ciple with  him  not  merely  to  fulfil  the 
nominal  duties  of  his  sacred  profession, 
but  to  make  himself  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  characters,  conduct,  suffer- 
ings and  wants  of  the  flock  committed 
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to  his  charge,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  them  frequently,  with  advice, 
and,  in  so  far  as  his  means  allowed,  with 
assistance. 

In  this  virtuous  occupation,  Louisa 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  his  part- 
ner and  companion ;  but  on  his  success- 
ful attachment  to  Eliza,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  lead  her  attention  to  these 
laudable  pursuits,  and  had  gradually 
succeeded  in  engaging  her  as  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  prosecution  of  them. 

Her  graceful  compliance  with  his 
wishes  upon  these  points  endeared  her 
to  him  beyond  measure  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  delight  he  took 
in  tracing  up  any  instance  of  moral  im- 
provement in  her,  to  the  influence  which 
his  advice  and  example  exerted  over  her 
mind. 

And  Eliza  had  hitherto  certainly  done 
justice  to  his  anxiety  for  her  best  in- 
terest. 

The  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake, 
abstracted  from  all  religious  considera- 
d  2 
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tions,  is  certainly  inseparable  from 
minds  of  good  taste.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  strongest  respect  and  love  for  virtue 
does  not  always  induce  the  practice  of 
it :  for  people  cannot  be  good  without 
trouble  ;  and  as  trouble  is  never  under- 
taken for  its  own  sake,  and  without  the 
hope  of  being  repaid  in  some  shape  or 
other,  it  follows,  that  a  pursuit  which 
proposes  no  immediate  reward,  perhaps 
none  at  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  this 
world)  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  a 
peaceful  conscience,  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  those  who  love  virtue 
merely  for  its  beauty  and  propriety,  in 
short,  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste. 

And  herein  appears  the  want  of  that 
higher  principle  of  conduct,  which  re- 
ligion, happily  for  us  all,  encourages 
and  promotes.  But  in  this  sublime  prin- 
ciple Eliza's  mistaken  education  had 
left  her  extremely  deficient.  She  could 
feel,  and  enjoy  the  pure  pleasure  which 
results  from  the  performance  of  good 
actions,  when  novelty  went  before  her 
to  smooth  away  their  difficulty. 
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Her  heart  would  throb  with  enthusias- 
tic emotion,  when  Mortimer,  even  with 
tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes,  would 
thank  her  for  her  attention  to  his  poor 
pensioners,  point  out  to  her  the  services, 
she  had  rendered  them,  and,  folding1  her 
with  rapture  to  his  bosom,  would  call 
upon  her  to  rejoice  with  him  in  the  pros- 
pect of  exalted  felicity,  which  their  joint 
performance  of  these,  and  all  the  other 
duties  of  life,  would  ensure  to  them, 
here  and  hereafter. 

All  this,  Eliza  could  participate  in, 
even  to  a  degree  of  rapture ;  for  it  was 
a  matter  of  feeling,  it  was  excitement, 
and  Eliza  scarcely  existed  but  in  the 
atmosphere  of  sensation. 

Two  months,  however,  passed  away, 
and  found  her  still  unwearied  in  well- 
doing ;  still  earnest,  and  assiduous  in  the 
good  cause ;  nor  was  it  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Brooke,  that  the  first 
check  was  given  to  her  activity :  for  Scv* 
phia  had  been  returned  some  time,  be- 
fore Eliza  discovered  any  distaste  to 
d  3 
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making  her  accustomed  visits  to  her 
poor  neighbours.  As  the  winter  ap- 
proached, and  the  weather  became  bad, 
some  slight  difficulties  arose  to  discon- 
cert her,  which  were  sometimes  sur- 
mounted, but  more  often  not.  Some- 
times the  day  was  wet,  or  likely  to  be 
wet,  or  foggy,  or,  at  all  events,  cold  or 
uncomfortable,  and  not  a  proper  day  to 
walk  out  in.  In  short,  Eliza  was  seldom 
unprovided  with  an  excuse  to  herself 
for  not  keeping  these  appointments, 
though  the  same  reasons  would  have 
held  good  to  prevent  her  frequent  visits 
to  Miss  Brooke,  which  they  never  did. 

There  was  one  poor  family  in  Fairfield 
whom  Mortimer  was  particularly  solici- 
tous about,  as  he  considered  them  very 
deserving  objects  of  attention.  They 
were  now,  owing  to  the  illness  of  their 
mother,  in  some  distress,  and  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  Eliza  that  she  would  go 
and  see  them. 

She  promised  him  that  she  would ;  and 
it  had  been  some  little  disappointment 
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to  him,  for  two  or  three  evenings  when 
he  made  his  accustomed  visit,  to  find 
that  she  had  neglected  to  fulfil  this  pro- 
mise. 

The  weather  had  been  her  excuse ;  but 
the  weather  was  not  worse  than  it  gene- 
rally is  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  had  not  prevented  her  walking  over 
to  Belton  with  Miss  Brooke. 

One  remarkably  fine  morning,  how- 
ever, left  her  without  any  plea  of  this 
kind,  and  she  determined  to  avail  herself 
of  it,  and  make  her  visit  of  charity  to 
Mrs.  Smith's  cottage.  Just  as  she  was 
going  out  of  the  door,  she  perceived, 
with  some  vexation,  Miss  Brooke  ap- 
proaching. 

Her  countenance  proclaimed  her  to  be 
brimful  o;  intelligence;  and  so  did  her 
tongue,  as  soon  as  she  was  within  speak- 
ing distance. 

' c  My  dear  Eliza !  I  am  so  glad  I  found 
you  at  home ;  I  was  terribly  afraid  you 
would  be  out.   I  have  such  a  deal  to  tell 
you!" 

d  4 
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(C  Then  pray  be  quick,  for  I  am  going 
out  upon  business,  and  must  be  so  un- 
ceremonious as  to  take  my  leave  of  you 
very  soon." 

cc  Business,  my  dear!  oh,  if  you  are 
going  over  to  Mrs.  Thomson's  I  will  go 
with  you,  for  I  must  order  something  to 
be  made  up  against  Monday." 

"  Monday !  What  is  to  be  done  on 
Monday?" 

«  Why  that  is  what  I  came  to  tell 
you.  Mrs.  Bartley  has  a  dinner  party, 
and  means  to  ask  the  Henleys  and  you, 
and  so  I  came  to  desire  you  to  keep 
yourself  disengaged." 

cc  And  is  that  the  whole  of  the  deal 
you  have  to  tell  me,  Sophia  ?" 

tc  Not  quite.  I  have  still  to  tell  whom 
you  will  meet." 

tc  The  Sidneys,  I  suppose,  and  the  old 
set?" 

<e  The  Sidneys,  of  course  ;  but  there 
will  be  two  gentlemen  there,  whom  we 
can  scarcely  call  of  the  old  set." 

<c  Sir  George,  and  Mr.  Waldegrave?" 
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cc  No  other,  I  assure  you !  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  you  see  them  this  morning, 
for  they  have  been  at  our  house,  in  their 
way  to  the  Bartleys,  after  which  I  think 
they  will  most  likely  call  at  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's. " 

cc  I  shall  not  be  at  home,  for  I  must  go 
and  see  Mrs.  Smith." 

cc  And  who  is  Mrs.  Smith,  pray  V 
te  Only  a  poor  woman  who  is  very  ilk" 
cc  My  dear  Eliza,  how  can  you  be  so 
indiscreet  ?  I  dare  say  the  woman  has 
got  the  typhus  fever,  or  some  dreadful 
complaint  or  other ;  your  going  to  see 
her  will  not  make  her  well,  and  is  only 
running  the  hazard  of  getting  your  death 
for  nothing/' 

"  I  am  satisfied  her  complaints  are 
not  infectious,  and  I  really  must  leave 
you  i"  Eiiza  was  beginning  to  reply,  but 
ere  she  could  extricate  her  hand  from 
the  retaining  grasp  of  her  friend,  a  gay 
grou,.  approached,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, in  the  foremost  of  which,  Eliza  im- 
mediately recognized  the  tall,  gentle- 
d  5 
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manlike  figure  of  Mr.  Waldegrave.  The 
party  consisted,  besides  him,,  of  Sir 
George  Melmoth  and  the  two  Miss 
Bartleys. 

Eliza  felt  quite  provoked  with  herself, 
for  the  consciousness  which  spread  over 
her  cheek  the  deepest  blush,  and  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  carry  off 
with  an  air  of  gaiety  the  smile  she  as- 
sumed, as  Mr.  Waldegrave,  advancing 
before  the  rest,  extended  his  hand,  and 
congratulated  himself  with  the  easy 
grace  of  one  accustomed  to  have  his 
civil  nothings  received  with  delight, 
upon  the  pleasure  of  "  once  more  seeing 
Miss  Rivers,  and  seeing  her  with  looks 
that  did  so  much  honour  to  Fairfield." 

She  bowed  to  the  compliment,  and 
was  glad  that  the  necessity  of  saying 
something  civil  to  Sir  George  and  the 
ladies,  gave  her  a  few  moments  to  reco- 
ver herself  before  he  addressed  her  again. 

But  Julia  Bartley,  whose  eloquence 
was  rather  of  a  straight -forward  cast, 
disconcerted  her  still  more,  by  exclaim- 
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ing:  cc  Dear  me,  Miss  Rivers,  where 
have  you  been?  How  fast  you  must 
have  been  walking,  to  get  such  a  co- 
lour I" 

cc  Couleur  de  rose,  in  its  most  literal 
sense/'  said  Mr.Waldegrave. 

ec  Waldegrave  has  the  advantage  of 
me  in  French  compliments,  it  must 
be  confessed,  Miss  Rivers/'  said  Sir 
George ;  cc  but  you  must  not  disdain  a 
plain  English  assurance,  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  you  again  ;  for  I  have  seen 
nothing  at  all  more  worth  looking  at 
since  we  parted." 

"  I  am  sure  that  polite  remark  cannot 
be  outsaid  by  any  thing  in  the  French 
language/'  she  replied  ;  ce  but  it  is  time 
for  me  to  pay  you  the  proper  compli- 
ment of  asking  you  to  walk  in,"  and  she 
led  the  way  to  the  house. 

While  they  were  bustling  about  seats, 
and  Miss  Bartley  was  making  her  ar- 
rangements with  Louisa  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  Eliza  stole  a  look  at  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  for  she  had  as  yet  sedu- 
d  6 
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lously  avoided  to'meet  the  well-remem- 
bered glance  of  admiration  with  which 
she  felt  that  he  was  once  more  regard- 
ing her. 

His  fine  dark  countenance,,  so  singu- 
larly handsome,,  revived  in  a  moment 
some  traces  of  the  impression  which,  a 
few  months  before,  he  had  left  upon  her 
mind.  He  presented  to  her  now,  as  he 
did  then,  the  finest  specimen  she  had 
ever  seen  of  manly  grace  and  beauty. 

While  she  was  yet  looking  at  him,  he 
turned  to  address  her,  and  their  eyes 
met.  In  an  instant  her's  fell  beneath  his 
penetrating  glance,  with  that  indefinable 
confusion  which  gives  a  meaning  to  no- 
thing. She  knew  that  he  would,  that  he 
must  think — what  ?  She  knew  not  what. 

But  Eliza  had  no  self-possession  ;  no 
command  of  countenance  or  manner; 
and  as  it  had  never  been  any  part  of  her 
creed  to  control  those  feelings  which 
Nature  had  so  plentifully  gifted  her  with, 
she  had  put  herself  completely  in  their 
power,    and   was  consequently  subject 
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to  embarrassments  which  most  persons 
would  not  have  felt,  or,  at  least,  have 
chosen  to  have  felt. 

Of  her  it  might  truly  be  said,  that 

"  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks;" 

and  no  one  lay  more  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  an  acute  observer  of  human 
nature  than  she  did. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  Eliza,  the 
tide  of  emotion,  though  not  subdued, 
was  soon  turned  into  a  different  channel. 

cc  Do  you  know,  Miss  Rivers/'  said 
Sir  George,  "I.  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  world  to  persuade  that 
fellow,  Waldegrave,  to  come  down  with 
me.  He  had  provided  himself  with  all 
manner  of  excuses ;  but  I  told  him  I 
would  report  him  to  you,  and  these  other 
fair  ladies,  that  you  may  punish  him,  for 
offering  such  an  affront  to  your  attrac- 
tive powers/' 

Difficulty  in  persuading  Mr.  Walde- 
grave to   visit  Fairfield!  Eliza  almost 
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doubted  whether  she  had  heard  him 
right.  Difficulty  in  persuading  Mr. 
Waldegrave  to  visit  a  place  where  he 
was  to  see  her!  Her  wounded  vanity 
recoiled  beneath  the  stroke ;  and  nothing 
could  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
smile  with  which  she  first  welcomed 
him,  and  that  of  latent  irony  with  which 
she  now  turned  to  him,  and  said,  "  You 
had  forgotten,  perhaps,  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
what  very  pleasant  people  we  were." 

'■  If  my  friend  Melmoth's  accusa- 
tions were  just/'  he  replied,  cc  which  I 
am  happy  to  say  they  are  not  altoge- 
ther, Miss  Rivers,  I  think,  might  have 
found  any  excuse  for  me,  rather  than  the 
one  she  has  suggested." 

The  reply  was  softening,  but  not 
entirely  successful  in  removing  the  un- 
pleasant impression  that  there  had  been 
difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  come.  The 
impression  was  unpleasant,  though  in 
some  respects  desirable  ;  for  it  removed, 
in  a  moment,  from  her  mind,  those  flut- 
tering, half-conceived  doubts  of  preserv- 
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ing  inviolate  and  faithful  her  attachment 
to  Mortimer,  which  the  first  sight  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  and  the  train  of  dormant 
emotions  it  awakened,  had  given  rise  to. 

There  was  now  arrayed  on  her  side 
and  on  his  a  powerful  champion,  in  the 
shape  of  affronted  vanity  ;  and,  in  wish- 
ing to  make  Mr.Walde°rave  feel  her 
power,  and  know  whether  it  was  an  easy 
thing  to  forget  Eliza  Rivers,  and  be  care- 
less or  indifferent  about  seeing  her  again, 
she  anticipated  no  danger  to  herself. 
She  had  lost  all  sight  of  danger.  She 
had  gained,  in  an  instant,  not  only  com- 
posure in  her  manner  towards  him,  but 
ease,  unreserve,  gaiety,  pervaded  her 
conversation,  which  was  principally  di- 
rected to  him,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  visit. 

As  soon  as  he  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  gone,  Miss  Brooke,  who  had  all 
along  made  a  third  in  the  discourse 
between  him  and  Eliza,  expressed  in 
warm  terms  her  great  admiration  of 
him;  inquiring  of  Eliza  if  she  did  not 
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think  him  the  most  "  fascinating,  po- 
lished creature  she  had  ever  seen  ?" 

As  Louisa  was  still  in  the  room,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  Eliza  to  make 
any  reply  to  this  question  at  all  suitable 
to  what  both  of  her  hearers  might  think 
the  case  required. 

She  evaded  it,  therefore,  by  asking 
Sophia  to  take  a  turn  with  her  in  the 
garden. 

"  Surely,  Sophia,  your  Cheltenham 
friend  must  have  been  strangely  mis- 
taken, when  he  told  you  that  Mr.  Wal- 
degrave  was  anxious  to  see  me  again," 
was  the  first  observation  of  Eliza.  {C  Did 
you  hear  what  Sir  George  said  about  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  persuading  him  to 
come  ?  That  argues  no  very  warm  re- 
membrance of  me,  I  think." 

cc  Oh,  stuff  and  nonsense  !  never  mind 
that." 

<e  Mind  it !  Oh  dear  no,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  I  should  mind  that.  Situated 
as  I  am,  it  can  be  of  no  manner  of  con- 
sequence to  me  ;  and,  indeed,  let  me  be 
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situated  how  I  would,  Mr.  Waldegrave's 
forgetfulness  of  me  would  not  be  likely 
to  affect  me  very  deeply." 

cc  Mr.  Waldegrave's  forgetfulness  of 
you  !  I  admire  that,  Eliza.  How  can  you 
speak  in  such  opposition  to  your  real 
sentiments  !  You  know  very  well  that 
he  has  not  forgotten  you.  You  know 
that  you  were  the  only  object  of  his 
attention  during  the  whole  of  his  visit. 
You  know  that  his  eyes  were  never  for  a 
moment  off  your  face.  In  short,  you 
know  that  he  loves  you,  and  you  might 
just  as  well  say  so  at  once/' 

"  I  certainly  do  think  that  he  is  not 
quite  indifferent  to  me." 

"  Eliza,  upon  my  word,  you  make 
me  quite  sick.  c  Not  quite  indifferent 
to  me  V  Any  body  would  think  that, 
instead  of  conversing  with  the  frank 
open-hearted  Eliza  Rivers,  I  was  cross- 
questioning  that  little  methodistical  Miss 
Henley." 

"  Sophia,  you  are  such  a  droll  crea- 
ture/' and  Eliza  laughed,     "  But,  my 
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dear  creature,  where  is  the  use  of  my 
thinking  that  Mr.  Waldegrave  is  at- 
tached to  me  ?  And,  in  my  circum- 
stances, it  really  is  not  proper/' 

"  It  never  can  be  improper,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  make  use  of  your 
senses ;  and  you  cannot  make  use  of  them 
without  seeing  what  is  just  before  your 
eyes.  Besides,  your  knowing  that  Mr. 
Waldegrave  loves  you,  is  not  at  all 
more  likely  to  make  you  in  love  with 
him,  if  that  is  what  you  fear  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  that. 
My  attachment  to  Mortimer  is  built 
upon  too  solid  a  foundation  to  be  very 
easily  shaken.  But  really,  now,  Sophia^" 
said  she,  turning  suddenly  back  to  her 
original  subject,  cc  it  was  very  odd,  was 
it  not,  that  Waldegrave  should  make  any 
objection  to  coming  down  with  Sir 
George  ?" 

ec  No,  not  in  the  least  odd.  He  might 
have  some  aunt,  or  cousin,  or  sister,  or 
brother,  or  somebody  or  other  sick  or 
dying,    or    a   thousand    things    might 
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prevent  him  that  we  know  nothing' 
about.  Or,  it  is  possible" — and  Miss 
Brook  paused  a  moment,  in  a  musing 
attitude,  cc  I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  he  mi^ht  have  heard  of  vour  en- 
gagement.  In  that  case,  one  could  not 
wonder  at  his  feeling  some  reluctance  to 
come/' 

cc  I  wonder  whether  he  has  heard  of 
it,  Sophia  ;  I  would  give  any  thing  to 
know.     Do  you  think  he  has  ?*- 

Sophia  could  not  possibly  tell ;  but 
she  proposed  all  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  it  was  likely  the  intelligence 
should  have  reached  him. 

This  subject  was  so  long  in  discussion,, 
that  before  it  was  concluded  Mr. 
Henley's  dinner  bell  had  rung  twice. 

They  were  then  obliged  to  separate  ; 
and  Eliza,  without  having  time  to  change 
her  dress,  hurried  into  the  dining-room, 
where,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Henley  and 
Louisa,  she  found  Mortimer,  who  had 
unexpectedly  come  in  to  dine  with 
them. 
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She  knew  he  would  come  in  the  even- 
ing, as  usual ;  but  not  being  prepared 
to  see  him  before,  she  had  not  given  any 
thought  to  the  disappointment  he  would 
feel  in  learning  that  she  had  again  failed 
to  visit  Mrs.  Smith. 

His  sudden  appearance  before  she  had 
considered  of  any  excuse  to  make  him, 
greatly  disconcerted  her.  But,  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  the  anxiety  she  really 
felt,  at  the  idea  that  he  would  be  vexed 
with  her,  she  gaily  threw  off  her  hat, 
and  throwing  back  the  dark  luxuriant 
hair,  that  half  hid  her  beautiful  face,  she 
welcomed  him  with  a  smile  that  would 
have  won  a  pardon  for  a  far  more  hei- 
nous offence  than  she  had  committed. 

cc  I  did  not  know  that  we  were  to  see 
you,  Mortimer/'  said  she;  cc  but  unex- 
pected pleasures  are  doubly  welcome/' 

cc  Thank  you,  my  love,"  said  he, 
fondly  pressing  her  offered  hand; 
C(  and  thank  you,  in  a  double  sense ; 
for  I  know  that  you  have  been  dedi- 
cating this  morning  to  oblige  me." 
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<c  Do  you ?•"  she  replied,,  with  a  blush 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Nothing  more  pass- 
ed at  that  time.  But  after  dinner  Mr. 
Henley  happened  to  remark,  in  his  usual 
dry  style  : 

"  There  must  surely  have  been  a  more 
than  ordinary  press  of  business  to-day, 
Miss  Rivers,  by  the  length  of  time  that 
the  cabinet  council  were  sitting/' 

As  he  always  designated  the  inter- 
course between  Miss  Brooke  and  Eliza 
by  the  term  of  (C  cabinet  council/'  Mor- 
timer had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
to  what  he  alluded. 

"  It  was  with  Miss  Brooke,  then,  that 
you  spent  this  morning?"  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment,  which',  though 
she  knew  to  be  perfectly  justified,  her 
high  spirit  scarcely  knew  how  to  tolerate. 

"  Exactly  so/'  she  replied  ;  <c  there  is 
nothing  very  unusual  in  that  circum- 
stance to  excite  your  surprise/' 

He  coloured  at  the  slight  cast  of  hau- 
teur which  tinctured  this  speech ;  but 
said  nothing  till  Mr.  Henley  had  left  the 
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room  ;  he  then  observed.,  that  he  had 
hoped  she  had  been  differently  employed 
that  morning,  than  in  walking  with  Miss 
Brooke." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  be  more 
agreeably  employed,  than  in  indulging 
myself  in  the  society  of  my  friends." 

iC  I  am  no  particular  judge/'  said  he, 
with  something  of  Mr.  Henley's  dry  hu- 
mour in  his  manner,  "  of  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  passing  a  morning  with  Miss 
Brooke  :  it  may  be  very  charming ;  but 
I  can  fancy  that  one  might  be  more 
usefully  occupied." 

"  Perhaps  one  might ;  but  it  may 
happen  to  be  my  inclination  to  prefer 
being  pleased,  to  being  useful." 

cc  If  such  should  be  your  inclination, 
I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not 
avow  it." 

iC  Why  so  ?  We  may  as  well  avow 
our  sentiments,  as  feel  them." 

"  I  think  not." 

cc  You  are  an  advocate,  then,  for  du- 
plicity ?" 
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if-  I  hope  not.  But  I  am  an  advocate 
for  concealing;  those  opinions  which  can- 
not tell  to  our  advantage ;  particularly 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
they  are  our  real  opinions  or  not." 

' c  It  is  no  matter  of  doubt  to  me,  that 
I  prefer  being  pleased  to  any  thing  in 
the  world." 

C{  Even  to  the  performance  of  your 
duty?" 

"  My  duty!"  she  repeated,  with  a 
look  of  proud  resentment ;  cc  you  will 
excuse  me,  but  when  questions  assume 
rather  an  authoritative  tone,  it  is  as  well, 
when  there  is  no  disposition  to  reply  to 
them,  to  retire  out  of  the  way." 

Saying  this,  she  hastily  snatched  away 
her  hand,  which  he  had  taken  to  detain 
her,  and  without  attending  to  the  ear- 
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nest  manner  in  which  he  repeated, 
(C  Eliza !  dear  Eliza !  do  not  leave  me 
thus  ;  do  but  hear  me," — she  was  gone 
in  a  moment. 

These  flashes  of  passion  were  fortu- 
nately never  of  long  duration;  and  a 
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very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  shew  Eliza 
that  she  had  been  unjust  and  unkind  to 
Mortimer.  No  less  ingenuous  than  irri- 
table, as  soon  as  she  saw  her  error,,  she 
hastened  to  repair  it,  and  returned  to 
the  dining-room. 

He  was  still  alone,  for  Louisa  had  left 
them  soon  after  dinner.  He  was  stand- 
ing with  his  arm  resting  on  the  man- 
tle-piece, leaning  his  head  upon  it, 
apparently  absorbed  in  melancholy 
thought. 

Not  expecting  her  return,  and  not 
heeding  her  entrance,  he  saw  her  not, 
till  he  felt  a  gentle  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  turning  hastily  round,  he  en- 
countered such  a  smile  of  ineffable 
beauty,  eyes  beaming  with  such  conci- 
liatory kindness,  that,  in  a  transport  of 
affection,  he  caught  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  pressed  her  silently,  but  fervently, 
to  his  heart. 

tc  And  now  that  you  are  pleased  with 
me  again — " 
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<c  And  what  moment  of  my  life  is  there 
in  which  I  am  not  pleased  with  you, 
Eliza?" 

"  Well,  that  is  very  prettily  said ; 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  now  that  you  are 
'particularly  pleased  with  me,  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  did  not  do  what  you  wished 
me  this  morning." 

She  then  told  him  of  the  morning  vi- 
sitors, humourously  characterizing  them 
each  in  turn,  excepting  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
whom  she  merely  specified  as  a  friend  of 
Sir  George's,  not  even  mentioning  his 
name. 

"  And  now,"  she  continued,  C(  you 
must  entirely  exempt  Sophia  from  blame, 
for  you  see  she  had  very  little  to  do  in 
keeping  me  at  home.  Indeed,  Mortimer, 
T  wish  you  would  try  and  like  Sophia  a 
little  better ;  it  would  be  very  good  taste 
in  you,  I  assure  you ;  for  she  really  is  a 
clever  creature,  and  very  much  out  of 
the  common  way." 

cc   You  do   not,"   said   he,   smiling, 
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<c  make  it  a  test  of  my  regard  for  you,, 
that  I  become  an  admirer  of  Miss 
Brooke,  do  you,  Eliza  ?" 

tc  What,  you  think  you  could  not 
possibly  manage  it?" 

ec  If  you  desire  it,  I  will  certainly  try." 

"  No,  don't  put  yourself  to  any  incon- 
venience ;  it  would  not  be  worth  while." 

(C  Except  to  oblige  you,  I  really  don't 
think  that  it  would." 

cc  I  cannot  account  for  it,  Mortimer, 
that  you  should  feel  such  a  distaste  to 
Sophia,  at  the  same  time  that  you  ho- 
nour me  with  so  much  regard;  for  in 
many  respects  we  certainly  resemble 
each  other." 

lc  Oh,  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said 
she,  in  reply  to  the  impatient  incredu- 
lous manner  in  which  he  shook  his  head 
at  this  observation. 

ec  I  cannot  depend  upon  it,  Eliza;  I 
could  not  bear  to  depend  upon  it." 

cc  1  will  tell  you  one  thing  in  which  I 
resemble  her,"  and  she  laughed  gaily, 
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as  she  added,  with  an  arch  inquiring 
look,  <c  in  being  very  agreeable.  You 
know,  Mortimer,  I  am  always  very 
agreeable." 

cc  Yes,  I  do  know  it;  and  you  know 
how  well  I  know  it;  but  thus  much  I 
may  venture  to  say  to  you,  that  if  there 
be  one  time  more  than  another  in  which 
you  appear  to  me  with  increased  advan- 
tage, it  is  in  the  absence  of  Miss 
Brooke." 

"  Shall  I  translate  that  remark  ?*? 

<c  Is  it  not  sufficiently  intelligible?" 
and  he  smiled. 

<c  It  stands  thus  in  the  original :  c  If 
there  be  one  time  more  than  another  in 
which  you  appear  less  agreeable  to  me, 
Eliza,  it  is  when  you  are  in  the  com- 
pany of  Miss  Brooke/  There/'  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  smile,  cc  that  is  the  right 
reading  of  that  passage." 

He  laughed,  but  evaded  to  reply.  She 
chose,  however,  that  he  should. 

"  Tell  me,  now,  Mortimer,  is  it  not 
e  2 
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so  ?     1  will  have  you  tell  me  whether 
that  is  not  exactly  what  you  meant  ?" 

<c  If  you  will  put  words  into  my 
mouth,  and  then  choose  to  call  them 
mine,,  I  have  no  option  but  to  acknow- 
ledge them. 

"  And  so  you  really  do  think  I  am  not 
agreeable  when  I  am  in  the  company  of 
Sophia?" 

"  Always  agreeable,  Eliza." 

"  True — yes — 1  forgot,  always  agree- 
able ;  but  not  so  much  so  when  in  Miss 
Brooke's  society  as  at  other  times.'' 

ec  I  think  it  was  your  pleasure  that  I 
should  say  something  like  that.  On 
such  occasions  you  certainly  fall  a  little 
into  Miss  Brooke's  style  of  con  versation, 
which,  I  must  honestly  confess,  has  ne- 
ver yet  presented  to  my  mind  any  idea 
of  what  we  usually  call  agreeable  in 
discourse." 

(C  Is  not  her  manner  sprightly  ?  Are  not 
her  remarks  lively,  acute,  and  often  very 
intelligent  ?•" 
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cr  Her  manuer  is  sprightly,  certainly, 
as  far  as  it  consists  in  laughing  at  every 
thing  that  is  serious,  and  every  body 
that  is  respectable  ;  and  as  for  her  re- 
marks, they  might  be  what  you  describe 
them,  if  they  were  her  own,  which  1  am 
persuaded  they  are  not.  There  is  no 
stamp  of  originality  about  Miss  Brooke." 

"  On  the  contrary,  1  think  there  is  a 
great  deal.  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  any 
body  at  all  like  her." 

"  Not  hereabouts,  perhaps.  But  if 
you  were  to  accompany  her  to  the  gay 
places  she  frequents  in  London,  at  Bath, 
or  at  Cheltenham,  you  would  see  the 
originals  from  which  she  copies.  She  is 
evidently  an  imitation  of  some  high- 
born woman  of  fashion,  whose  airs  and 
assurance,  and  particular  phrases  have 
captivated  her  fancy.  She  passes  them 
off  here  for  new ;  but  very  little  pene- 
tration is  requisite  to  discover  that  they 
are  second-hand,  and  something  the 
worse  for  the  wear." 
e  3 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Mortimer,  you  im- 
prove ;  you  give  fair  promise  of  being  a 
most  entertaining  companion  in  a  win- 
ter's evening.  But,  touching  this  name- 
less somebody  of  fashion,  whom  you 
suppose  Sophia  to  imitate.  It  is  pos- 
sible I  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  your  surmises  are  just. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  yielded  to  Lady  Del- 
ville's  earnest  inlreaties  that  Sophia  may 
have  the  advantage  of  a  London  winter  ; 
they  have  accordingly  taken  a  house  in 
Brook-street,  and  have  invited  me  to 
spend  two  or  three  months  with  them.-" 

His  countenance  sufficiently  indicated 
the  unpleasant  surprise  this  intelligence 
excited. 

"  And  have  you  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, Eliza  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  doing  so,  without  first  ascer- 
taining how  far  it  might  be  agreeable  to 

y°u." 

(c  Thank  you,  my  love :   thank  you  a 
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thousand  times  for  this  and  every  other 
proof  of  your  regard.  And  how  stand 
your  own  wishes  on  the  subject,  Eliza? 
they  must  entirely  regulate  mine." 

<c  I  profess  I  am  so  indifferent  about 
it,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  plan 
which  gives  you  the  least  uneasiness  you 
have  only  to  say  so,  and  1  will  at  once 
abandon  all  further  thoughts  of  it." 

"  If  I  could  imagine  that  it  would  be 
of  the  least  advantage  to  you,  or  that 
you  could  derive  any  proper  pleasure 
from  such  a  visit,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  it." 

"  But,  as  it  is,  you  do  not?" 

cc  1  feel  a  strange  reluctance  to  this 
measure,  which  I  scarcely  dare  inves- 
tigate too  closely  ;  for  such  is  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  human  nature,  that  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  only  a  distaste  to 
the  companions  with  whom  you  must 
pass  your  time,  may  alter  all  be  nothing 
but  the  result  of  pure  selfishness,  which 
knows  not  how  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
parting  with  you." 

e  4 
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"  You  are  not  selfish,  dear  Mortimer; 
no  one  can  be  more  disinterested.  I  can 
clearly  understand  that  you  would  prefer 
my  giving  up  this  visit. " 

He  paused  a  moment,  ere  he  replied, 
then,  with  much  anxiety,  he  spoke : — 

cc  Eliza  must  well  understand  how 
dear  she  is  to  me  !  She  must  know  what 
it  would  cost  me  to  resign  her,  though 
but  for  so  short  a  period.  1  may  find 
occupation :  I  may  try  to  beguile  in 
other  society  the  transient  loss  of  her's. 
But  where  can  I  find  any  thing  to  recom- 
pense it  ?  What  can  remind  me  of 
Eliza?     Dearest  1  do  not  let  us  part." 

"  We  will  not  part,  Mortimer/'  said 
she ;  and,  blushing,  as  she  hid  her  face 
upon  his  shoulder,  confusedly  conscious 
that  she  had,  once  that  day,  nearly  for- 
gotten how  irrevocably  she  was  bound 
to  him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and 
gratitude,  <e  Am  I  not  your's?"  she 
continued. 

The  evident  dread  with  which  he  had 
hung    upon    her   decision    being   thus 
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delightfully  and  speedily  removed,  no 
language  can  paint  the  rapture  with 
which  he  once  and  again  folded  her  to 
his  breast;  whilst  Eliza,  deeply  aware 
how  entirely  his  earthly  happiness  was 
centered  in  her,  mentally  ejaculated  a 
fervent  hope  that  she  might  always  re- 
member how  sacred  was  the  deposit; 
and  that  a  heart  so  warm,  so  virtuous, 
never  might  be  wounded  through  her 
means. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  two  following  days  were  so  bad, 
that  Eliza  found  it  impossible  to  go  and 
see  Mrs.  Smith ;  but  in  the  morning  of 
the  third  it  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  she 
determined  that  nothing  should  now  in- 
terfere to  prevent  her. 

She  had  proceeded  a  short  way  in  her 
walk,  congratulating  herself  upon  having 
escaped  Sophia,  whom,  after  an  absence 
e  5 
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of  two  days,  she  might  have  been  sure 
of  seeing  as  a  visitor  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning;  not  calculating  upon 
any  other  interrupt  ion,  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  sound  of  some  one  approach- 
ing behind  her  on  horseback,  till  the 
person  was  almost  by  her  side ;  then,  turn « 
ing  round  to  see  who  it  was,  she  perceived 
it  to  be  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

<c  I  thought  I  was  not  mistaken/'  said 
he.,  as  he  politely  touched  his  hat ;  cc  I 
was  persuaded  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  Miss  Rivers/'  As  he  said  this  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  which  he  led 
as  he  walked  by  her  side. 

It  is  curious  what  an  idea  of  grace  the 
mind  attaches  to  the  most  trifling  actions, 
when  performed  by  those  with  whom 
it  is  disposed  to  be  pleased. 

Nothing  can  be  more  common  or  ordi- 
nary than  for  a  gentleman  to  touch  his  hat 
in  accosting  alady,  or  to  dismount  fromhis 
horse  ;  but  Eliza  thought  she  had  never 
seen  any  thing  more  graceful  or  engag- 
ing than  the  manner  Mr.Waldegrave  ex- 
hibited in  these  trifling  movements. 
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(C  You  were  at  this  moment/5  said  he, 
as  he  joined  her,  <c  particularly  the  object 
of  my  thoughts.  I  was  just  going  to  the 
Rectory  to  leave  you  this  poem  of  Lord 
Byron's"  (and  he  drew  it  from  his 
pocket),  cc  which  I  think  you  told  me  the 
other  day  you  had  not  yet  seen.  I  am 
therefore  extremely  happy  in  offering  it 
to  you. 

cc  I  think  here  is  a  passage  which  will 
particularly  please  you/'  said  he,  observ- 
ing her  to  glance  her  eye  over  the  leaves. 
As  he  pointed  it  out  to  her,  he  repeated 
it  with  an  expression  of  feeling  which 
gave  full  effect  to  the  beauty  of  the  sen- 
timent. 

"  Ah,  charming  ["  said  she  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  What  would  I  give/'  said  he,  "  to 
read  this  poem  to  you !  I  cannot  ima- 
gine any  mental  enjoyment  more  ex- 
quisite." 

She  felt  there  was  nothing  for  her  but 
to  treat  all  this  as  mere  complimentary 
e  G 
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matter  of  course.  She  therefore  laugh- 
ingly replied  : — 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  rejoice  in  afford- 
ing you  this  exquisite  treat ;  but  Mr.  Hen- 
ley is  too  poorly  at  this  time  to  be  very 
poetical  ;  and  my  little  friend,,  Louisa, 
is  no  particular  patroness  of  the  divine 
art." 

cc  Oh,  you  are  very  good/'  said  he, 
smiling.  cc  When  1  spoke  of  the  pleasure 
I  should  find  in  such  an  employment,  it 
was  not  with  any  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  its  being  realized.  But  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  the 
enjoyment  of  this  delicate  species  of  lite- 
rature is  enhanced,  by  being  shared  with 
any  one  capable  of  entering  into  and 
appreciating  its  beauties.  That  Miss 
Rivers  is  one  of  this  happy  few,  my  tran- 
sient— too  transient"  (in  a  lower  voice) 
ec  acquaintance  with  her,  has  fully  ena- 
bled me  to  determine." 

cc  That  1  can  feel  poetry  is  the  only 
merit  I  lay  claim  to,"   said  Eliza,  <c  I 
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have  no  pretensions  to  judge  or  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  any  compo- 
sition/' 

cc  Who  would  thus  speak  of  Miss 
Rivers,  but  herself?"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  far  too  expressive  for  mere  gal- 
lantry. 

Still  more  and  more  did  Eliza  endea- 
vour to  arm  herself  with  gaiety,  as  the 
only  shield  with  which  she  could  repel 
the  air  of  deep  and  earnest  interest  with 
which  he  appeared  to  be  determined  to 
regard  her.  Every  remark  that  she 
made,  she  took  care,  as  she  thought,  to 
frame  without  the  possibility  of  any  per- 
sonal application;  but  he  always  con- 
trived in  his  replies  to  make  some  allu- 
sions to  her,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  misunderstand,  and  which,  deli- 
cate and  Mattering  to  her  as  they  would 
have  been  under  other  circumstances, 
were  now  in  some  degree  distressing, 
and  could  not  certainly  now  be  heard 
without  much  embarrassment ;  for  with 
all  her  thirst  for  admiration,  Eliza  had 
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too  much  good  taste  to  take  any  delight 
in  sacrifices  to  her  vanity,  merely  for 
their  own  sake. 

She  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  Mr. 
Waldegrave  knew  of  her  engagement ; 
and  she  determined  that  without  delay 
Sophia  should,  by  some  means  or 
other,  contrive  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  it. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  a  lane,  in 
which  stood  Mrs.  Smith's  cottage,  Eliza 
paused,  in  some  difficulty  to  know  how 
she  was  to  get  rid  of  her  companion. 

That    delicacy  of    sentiment,    which 
shrinks  from  the  bare  suspicion  of  mak- 
ing a  parade  of  virtue,  made  her  averse 
from  telling  him  her  real  errand.     She 
had    also  a  disinclination    to  mention- 
ing it,  from  perceiving,  with  the  ready 
tact  which  feels  at  once  how  particular 
circumstances  are    or  are  not   adapted 
to   the  tastes  and  habits  of  particular 
people,  how  little  likely  it  was  that  such 
a  subject  should  agree  with  those  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave. 
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She  merely,  therefore,  said,  "I  have 
some  little  business  to  transact  at  the 
cottage  there,  which  now  obliges  me  to 
wish  you  good  morning." 

Perceiving  that  he  made  no  offer  of 
leaving  her,  she  continued  :  cc  Shall  I 
trouble  you  for  my  Lord's  poem  ?"  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  for  it  ;  but  he 
still  detained  it. 

(C  So  soon,  Miss  Rivers,  so  very  soon ! 
could  not  this  business  be  prolonged  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  ?  See,  now,  how  beau- 
tiful the  day  is  !  A  little  further  walk, 
it  will  do  you  good,"  and  his  counte- 
nance wore  its  well-remembered  insi- 
nuating smile. 

"  I  really  cannot,"  and  again  she  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  book.  "  Indeed  I 
cannot,"  she  continued ;  her  embarrassed 
feelings  visibly  pourtrayed  upon  her 
countenance,  as  he  gently,  but  respect- 
fully took  her  hand,  and  replied  : 

<c  If  then,  indeed,  you  cannot,  1  must 
forego  this  pleasure—this  great  pleasure." 
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Still  detaining  her  hand,  but  so  slightly, 
so  gracefully,  that  not  an  idea  of  impro- 
per freedom  could  attach  to  the  circum- 
stance ;  he  yet  seemed  unwilling  to 
leave  her,  whilst  she,  perplexed  by  the 
difficulty  of  not  appearing  to  see  an  ad- 
miration which  was  too  intense  to  be  at 
all  concealed,  looked  round  her  with 
hurried  confusion,  as  not  knowing  where 
to  veil  from  his  observation  her  con- 
scious, her  eloquent  eyes. 

So  beautiful,  so  sensitive,  she  stood 
before  him,  that  for  a  few  moments 
longer  he  might  have  indulged  himself  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  irresistible  love- 
liness; but  all  at  once  that  varying 
countenance  wore  a  new,  and  far  dif- 
ferent expression  ;  it  was  now  agitated 
by  surprise,  almost  bordering  upon 
alarm.  He  was  standing  opposite  to 
her,  with  his  back  to  the  path  towards 
which  she  was  looking  with  so  much 
emotion ;  but  hastily  turning  round  to 
follow  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  he  per- 
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ceived  a  tall  genteel  young  man,  to 
whom  he  was  entirely  a  stranger,  and 
who  was  standing  close  by  them. 

That  Mortimer  (for  it  was  no  other) 
should  have  discovered  her  thus  familiarly 
engaged  in  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  never  heard  her  speak 
of,  and  whose  name  even  was  unknown 
to  him,  was  sufficiently  embarrassing; 
and  her  manner  made  it  very  clear  that 
she  felt  it  to  be  so. 

The  first  looks  they  exchanged  were 
intelligible  enough.  His  surprise  and 
dismay,  and  her  agitated  confusion,  were 
not  to  be  disguised.  But  he,  with  a 
strong  effort  of  self-command,  composed 
his  feelings  sufficiently  to  bow  an  ac- 
knowledgment, in  reply  to  the  sort  of 
introduction  she  attempted  between  him 
and  Mr.  Waldegrave,  whose  name  she 
rather  murmured  than  articulated. 

"  I  was  going  to  the  Rectory/'  said 
he ;  cc  shall  I  find  my  uncle  or  Louisa  at 
home?" 
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Eliza  moved  her  lips  in  reply,  but  not 
a  single  sound  escaped  them.  However, 
Mortimer,  unwilling  to  witness  her  con- 
fusion,  understanding  her  in  the  affirma- 
tive, made  a  slight  bow  to  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  and  passed  on. 

This  short  scene  was  much  too  ex- 
pressive, and  Eliza's  painful  embarrass- 
ment too  evident,  to  render  any  elucida- 
tion of  it  necessary  to  Mr.  Waldegrave. 
The  cold,  reserved  manner  of  Mortimer, 
his  grave  countenance,  for  a  moment 
flushed  with  the  hue  of  surprize,  then 
forcibly  constrained  to  appear  calm  and 
collected,  might  possibly  have  escaped 
his  observation ;  but  Eliza's  visible  start 
at  the  sight  of  him,  her  tremulous  lips, 
unable  to  articulate  even  his  name,  the 
look  of  anguish  with  which  she  saw  him 
depart,  a  look  which  so  plainly  said,  M  he 
has  left  me  in  displeasure, — he  must 
think  ill  of  me;"  were,  as  he  conceived, 
proofs  of  attachment,  not  very  easy  to 
be  mistaken. 
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That  a  creature  so  young,  so  enthu- 
siastic, who  wore  her  heart <c  upon  her 
sleeve/'  should  love,  and  love  with  de- 
voted ardour,  did  not  at  all  surprise 
him;  but  he  was  certainly  not  pre- 
pared to  find  her  affections  so  wholly  en- 
gaged. 

He  had  too  much  penetration,  not  to 
have  discovered  the  impression  he  him- 
self had  made  upon  her  in  the  summer; 
and,  but  a  very  few  minutes  since,  he 
imagined  he  had  just  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  it  was  not  in  any  degree 
worn  away.  Altogether  the  rencontre 
with  Mortimer  was  not  particularly 
agreeable  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
stroyed (not,  indeed,  any  serious  views, 
for  he  had  formed  none  upon  Eliza,  but) 
great  part  of  the  pleasure  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  her  society,  and 
which  had  been  a  principal  inducement 
to  him  to  come  down  with  Sir  George. 

Whilst  these  reflections  passed  through 
his  mind,  he  was  silent ;  till  Eliza,  more 
than  ever  anxious  for  his  absence,  and 
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intent  only  upon  procuring  it,  earnestly 
exclaimed :  c(  pray  leave  me,  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  ;  this  is  not  your  way  to  the  hall ; 
pray  mount  your  horse." 

"  Certainly/'  he  replied, (c  if  you  wish 
it ;  though  I  must  say/*'  and  he  smiled, 
"  that  your  hurry  to  have  me  gone  does 
not  lessen  the  regret  of  having  to  say 
adieu  !" 

As  he  said  this,  he  rode  off,  with  some- 
thing of  a  graver  bow  to  her  than  when 
they  met. 

At  leisure  to  reflect,  Eliza  tried  to  com- 
pose herself,  and  to  think  what  she  had 
best  do  to  propitiate  Mortimer's  dis- 
pleasure, which,  till  the  cause  of  it  was 
explained,  must,  she  was  convinced,  be 
justly  directed  against  her. 

Though  close  at  her  door,  Eliza  re- 
coiled, in  the  present  state  of  her  feelings, 
from  making  the  exertion  of  visiting 
and  talking  to  Mrs.  Smith,  She  had  no 
idea  of  that  wholesome  species  of  self- 
denial  which  curbs  emotion  by  forcibly 
directing  the  attention  into  another  chan- 
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nel ;  and  which  gives  that  habit  of  self- 
command  (the  most  valuable  of  habits), 
which  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  other 
way.  We  must  act,  for  we  cannot  argue 
ourselves  out  of  our  feelings.  Resign- 
ing Mrs.  Smith,  she  turned  back  to  the 
Rectory,  in  pursuit  of  Mortimer ;  and 
ruminating  as  she  walked  upon  what 
she  intended  to  say  to  him,  it  occurred 
to  her,  all  at  once,  that  to  relate  the  sim- 
ple truth  was  the  most  natural  and  easy 
way  of  proceeding ;  and  when  she  per- 
ceived how  entirely  such  a  relation  would 
exempt  her  from  blame,  in  the  opinion 
of  one  so  liberal  in  his  sentiments  as 
Mortimer,  she  could  not  but  smile  at  the 
needless  perplexity  in  which  she  had 
been  about  to  involve  herself,  by 
supposing  it  necessary  to  palliate  or 
conceal  any  circumstances  relative  to 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Walde- 
grave. 

All  solicitude  upon  the  subject  was, 
however,  unnecessary  for  the  present; 
for,  on  arriving  at  home,  and  hastening 
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to  the  parlour  in  perfect  conviction  of 
there  meeting-  Mortimer,  she  found  only 
Louisa,  seated  where  she  had  left  her, 
and  occupied  with  her  work. 

%  Where  is  Mortimer?"  she  hastily 
inquired. 

"  I  really  don't  know ;  he  has  not  been 
here  that  L  know  of/' 

cc  How  very  odd ! — what  can  have  be- 
come of  him!" 

<e  Did  you  expect  him,  this  morning?" 

Eliza  made  no  reply ;  and  Louisa, who 
never  troubled  herself  with  what  did  in 
no  wise  concern  her,  supposing  that 
some  appointment  had  been  made  be- 
tween them,  said  no  more,  but  quietly 
pursued  her  employment. 

Eliza  passed  the  whole  of  the  morning 
in  the  most  restless  state  imaginable; 
at  one  moment  vexed,  at  another,  angry 
with  Mortimer;  now  sitting  down  to 
write  him  a  note  of  explanation,  the 
next  minute  throwing  it  into  the  fire 
with  contempt  at  herself  for  being  so 
solicitous  to  clear  up  an  affair,  which 
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seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference to  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  she  was 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  he  had 
some  cause  for  displeasure,  and  when 
she  reflected  upon  his  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting,  she  could  not  be  surprised 
that  he  chose  to  avoid  her  till  he  had 
sufficiently  conquered  his  resentment  to 
be  able  to  talk  the  affair  over  with  com- 
posure. 

This  would  be  in  the  evening,  she 
was  very  certain,  at  the  latest.  She 
prepared  herself  therefore  with  much 
patience  and  good  humour  to  endure  his 
reproaches  if  any  he  should  make  her, 
and  to  shew  him  how  perfect  a  control 
she  could  maintain  over  her  temper,  in 
the  hardest  of  trials,  that  of  unjust  sus- 
picions, and  accusations. 

To  her  utter  astonishment,  however, 
the  evening,  as  the  morning,  wore  away, 
and  no  Mortimer  appeared. 

This  was  a  trial  of  patience  which  she 
had  not  at  all  calculated  upon.  To  be  held 
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in  suspense  is  always  an  affront  to  the 
irritable,  and  Eliza  gradually  rose  in  the 
climax  of  vexation  till  she  ended  in  the 
highest  indignation  against  Mortimer. — 
cc  She  was  now  indubitably  ill-used,  she 
was  now  the  injured  person.  His  con- 
tinuing to  avoid  her  in  so  marked  a 
manner,  was  little  less  than  a  positive  in- 
sult ;  it  was  nothing  less, — it  was  an  in- 
tended insult :  She  hated  such  cold,  con- 
strained, insensible  feelings;  could  she 
have  treated  him  so? — No,  that  she 
never  could, — neither  him  nor  any  other 
person  she  professed  the  least  degree  of 
value  for." 

Thus  reasoning,  or  rather  thus  talking 
to  herself,  Eliza  concluded  with  a  deter- 
mination, that  she  should  be  perfectly 
justified  in  shewing  on  her  side  some 
slight  resentment  of  his  indifference ; 
and  with  a  little  female  triumph  not 
wholly  unpardonable,  perhaps,  because 
but  too  natural,  she  anticipated  the  pos- 
sibility of  returning  him  some  of  her 
present  uneasiness  the  next  time  they 
met  in  Mr.  Waldegrave's  company. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.,  and  a  wet 
Sunday. 

In  compliance  with  what  she  knew  to 
be  Mortimer's  principles  of  duty,  Eliza 
had  never  suffered  the  weather  to  afford 
her  any  plea  for  absenting  herself  from 
divine  service;  but  this  morning  it  was 
different.  After  making  a  very  late  ap- 
pearance at  the  breakfast  table,,  and  sit- 
ting over  it  for  a  long  time,  in  what  is 
commonly  called  a  dawdling  kind  of 
manner,  Louisa  gently  reminded  her 
"  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  she  would 
scarcely  have  time  to  dress  before 
church/' 

C!  I  shall  not  go  to  church  this  morn- 
ing." 

•*  Indeed  !  are  you  not  well  ?" 

iC  Yes,  I  am  very  well  •  but  I  am  not 
fond  of  walking  in  the  rain." 

Louisa  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
the  diversities  of  Eliza's  temper  to  be  at 
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all  surprised  by  them;  but  she  was  now 
particularly  vexed  by  her  caprice,  be- 
cause she  knew  it  would  pain  Mortimer, 
inasmuch  as  it  militated  against  that 
sense  of  right,  and  that  active  habit  ©f 
pursuing  it,  which  he  had  it  so  much  at 
heart  to  see  her  possessed  of. 

But  her  gentleness  of  feeling  left  her 
perfectly  unequal  to  cope  with  the  im- 
petuous temperament  of  Eliza,  and  she 
preferred  at  all  times  the  retreat  of  si- 
lence, to  the  hazard  of  encountering  a 
repartee  or  a  sarcasm. 

Mortimer  invariably  dined  at  the  Rec- 
tory on  a  Sunday,  as  his  pupil  spent  that 
day  with  his  parents  at  Belton. 

Eliza  anticipated  his  coming  with  many 
doubts  as  to  the  degree  and  duration  of 
the  displeasure,  she  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  shew  towards  him,  and  had 
prepared  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold, 
ceremonious  civility  with  which  to  re- 
ceive him,  when  she  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons to  dinner,  and  walked  into  the 
room  in  the  most  perfect  conviction  of 
seeing  hi  in  in  his  usual  place. 
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Her  countenance  Cell  on  perceiving 
only  Mr.  Henley  and  Louisa  ;  nor  did  it 
appear  that  Mortimer  w  as  even  expected, 
as  no  preparation  was  made  for  a  fourth 
person . 

Her  sense  of  ill  usage  became  still 
more  acute.  cc  What  could  he  mean  by 
such  extraordinary  conduct?  Did  he 
really  suppose  that  she  was  to  be  treated 
in  this  style  with  impunity?" 

Her  haughty  spirit  was  but  too  visibly 
displayed  in  her  manner.  Scarcely 
could  she  constrain  herself  to  take  her 
place  at  table;  and  while  tears  of  indig- 
nation trembled  in  her  eyes,  it  was  in 
vain  that  she  attempted  to  eat. 

Both  Mr.  Henley  and  Louisa,  in  con- 
versing together  upon  general  topics  as 
cheerfully  as  they  could,  sought  to  hide 
their  observation  of  her  uneasiness.  As 
both  of  them  rather  more  than  suspected 
that  some  slight  dispute  had  occurred 
between  her  and  Mortimer,  neither  of 
them  mentioned  his  name ;  and  Eliza, 
though  anxious  to  know  whether  he  had 
f  2 
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assigned  any  reason  to  Louisa  for  his 
absence,  could  not  sufficiently  subdue 
her  displeasure  towards  him  to  make 
any  inquiries  about  him. 

As  Eliza,  when  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  was  rather  prone  to  jump  to 
conclusions,  without  much  respect  to 
reason  or  probability,  she  had  almost 
persuaded  herself,  by  the  next  morning 
that  it  was  not  unlikely  that  Mortimer, 
in  his  unbounded  displeasure,  might 
chuse  to  renounce  her,  and  avail  him- 
self of  the  present  occasion  to  break  off 
the  connexion. 

Though  she  had  to  oppose  to  this 
wild  supposition,  the  remembrance  of 
his  impassioned  tenderness,  the  many, 
many  proofs  of  disinterested  affection, 
which  had  so  often  melted  her  heart,  and 
drawn  her  towards  him,  in  still  stronger 
bonds  of  attachment,  yet  her  irritable 
feelings  bore  down,  like  a  torrent,  the 
suggestions  of  her  better  judgment,  and 
when,  towards  noon,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  approaching  the  house, 
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she  followed  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
which  led  her  to  shew  her  resentment 
by  immediately  quitting  the  room,  and 
not  chasing;  to  be  seen. 

It  was  neither  from  indifference  nor 
resentment,  that  Mortimer  had  suffered 
nearly  two  days  to  elapse  without  making 
any  inquiry  into  an  affair,  which  had 
agitated  him  far  more  than  a  mere  obser- 
ver of  appearances  could  possibly  have 
detected.  It  was  from  a  better  motive: 
it  was  from  a  habit  of  self-control,  form- 
ed upon  the  purest  and  best  of  princi- 
ples, which  influenced  his  conduct,  and 
which  even  the  ardour  of  his  passion  for 
Eliza,  though  it  might  shake,  could  not 
in  any  degree  overthrow, 

The  moment  when  he  discovered  her 
so  familiarly,  and,  to  all  appearance 
pleasantly  engaged,  with  a  gentleman 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  of  whom 
he  had  never  heard  her  make  the  leas 
mention,  had  been  a  moment  of  no 
small  trial  to  his  presence  of  mind. 
f  3 
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The  natural  emotions  of  jealousy  and 
resentment  were,  however,  repelled  by 
that  tenderness  and  respect  for  her  feeU 
iilgSj  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  anger, 
made  him  solicitous  to  shield  her  from 
exposure  or  unpleasant  remark.  He 
found  himself,  however,  in  much  too 
unsettled  a  state  to  pursue  his  first  in- 
tentions of  proceeding  to  the  Rectory  ; 
but,  turning  down  the  first  lane,  which 
led  him  a  different  way,  he  proceeded 
for  some  time  in  melancholy  rumination, 
trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was 
giving  too  much  importance  to  a  trifling 
incident,  and  repeatedly  assuring  him- 
self that  Eliza  would  explain  it  entirely 
to  his  satisfaction. 

He  found  it  impossible,  with  all  these 
assurances,  to  tranquillize  his  mind ; 
and,  willing  to  suspend,  as  he  could  not 
subdue  his  uneasiness,  he  gladly  fell 
into  conversation  with  one  of  his  poor 
parishioners,  whom  he  perceived  work- 
ing in  his  garden. 
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Had  Eliza  at  this  moment  discovered 
hi  in  thus  occupied,  she  would  instan- 
taneously have  pronounced  him  cold, 
unfeeling,  and  indifferent  to  her  :  not 
discerning,  and  consequently  not  ho- 
nouring, the  principle,  which  led  him 
to  seek  a  retreat  from  his  own  cares,  by 
making  an  interest  in  any  thing  uncon- 
nected with  himself.  She  could  not,  or 
rather  she  would  not,  have  understood 
such  conduct,  because  she  chose  to  be- 
lieve that  human  nature  was  unequal  to 
any  strong  efforts  of  self-denial.  Hence 
she  never  supposed  (as  was  really  the 
case)  that  Mortimer,  from  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  and  from  an  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve his  mind  calm  and  tranquil  for  the 
right  performance  of  his  Sabbath  duties, 
had  forborne  to  see  her  till  that  sacred 
day  was  passed ;  lest,  in  the  subject 
which  must  inevitably  be  discussed  be- 
tween them  when  they  met,  any  dispute 
should  arise  to  disturb  the  devotional 
feelings  with  which  he  always  entered 
upon  his  holy  office. 
f  4 
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The  time  which  had  elapsed,  and  the 
earnest  wish  he  felt  to  think  highly  of 
Eliza,  and  to  see  all  her  actions  in  the 
most  advantageous  point  of  view,  had 
left  him  nothing-  but  a  slight  sense  of 
uneasiness,  which  he  trusted  her  can- 
dour and  affection  would  speedily  re- 
move ;  and  he  came  to  her  with  a  heart 
as  confiding,  and  as  tenderly  disposed  to 
her,  as  at  any  former  period  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. It  was  with  some  surprize,, 
therefore,  and  a  good  deal  of  pain,  that 
he  received,  in  reply  to  a  message  he 
sent  her  by  Louisa,  requesting  to  see 
her,  a  flat  denial,  softened  by  Louisa 
into  as  civil  refusal  as  she  could  make 
it ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  refusal, 
without  any  apology,  and  without  any 
ostensible  cause. 

He  anxiously  inquired  of  Louisa,  if 
she  knew  any  reason  for  it;  if  Eliza  was 
unwell,  or  out  of  spirits,  or  had  any 
thing  occurred  to  vex  her? 

Louisa  knew  nothing,  only  that  Eliza 
had  been  very  silent  and  dejected  for  the 
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last  two  days,  and  had  kept  very  much 
in  her  own  room. 

x\  decree  of  dread  came  over  the  mind 
of  Mortimer.  He  beiran  to  fear  that 
the  incident  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  consider  as  trifling;,  mi^ht  be  of  more 
consequence  than  he  was  aware  of,  as  it 
might  prove  but  the  prelude  to  other 
circumstances,  which,  if  they  affected 
Eliza's  happiness,  must  materially  injure 
his  own.  He  was  half  tempted  to  ease 
his  mind  by  telling  Louisa  of  the  affair, 
and  questioning  her,  as  to  her  know- 
ledge of  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
seen  with  Eliza.  But  his  sense  of  ho- 
nour restrained  him  from  speaking  of  it, 
till  he  had  done  Eliza  the  justice  of  hear- 
ing her  account  of  the  matter. 

He  walked  to  the  window,  and  occu- 
pied himself  for  some  minutes  in  vacant 
gaze  at  the  weather,  and  the  leafless 
trees,  uninterrupted  in  his  reveries  by 
any  remarks  from  his  quiet  cousin.  At 
length  he  spoke : 
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fC  Does  Eliza  mean  to  dine  at  the 
Bartleys  to-day,  Louisa?" 

cc  I  conclude  so ;  and  you  dine  there 
too,  do  you  not?" 

He  did  not  reply,  and  Louisa  pro- 
ceeded. 

c(  You  remember,  Mortimer,  it  was 
settled  that  you  were  to  go  with  Eliza 
and  me.  It  is  high  time  to  order  the 
chaise." 

cc  I  wish  I  could  see  Eliza  first."  He 
mused  a  moment  or  two.  ci  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  her,  Louisa  ?" 

e<  Oh,  nothing  is  the  matter  with  her. 
She  is  particularly  busy,  I  suppose.  Do 
you  go  and  order  the  chaise,  and  be  here 
at  four  o'clock,  and  come  with  a  deter- 
mination to  be  happy,  and  to  have  a 
pleasant  evening; — do,  Mortimer." 

Both  smiled— -but  there  was  some- 
thing of  melancholy  in  the  smile;  never- 
theless, Mortimer,  conjecturing  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  his  cou- 
sin's advice,  very  soon  took  his  leave, 
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with  a  message  to  Eliza,,  that  he  hoped 
she  would  indulge  him  with  half  an 
hour's  conversation,,  before  they  set  out 
on  their  visit  in  the  afternoon. 

This,  however,  was  an  indulgence 
which  he  was  not  destined  to  receive ; 
for  Eliza,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  from 
her  window,  depart  in  the  direction  to- 
wards Bclton,  immediately  set  forth  on 
a  visit  to  Miss  Brooke ;  not,  indeed, 
with  any  intention  of  unburthening  her 
mind,  by  a  disclosure  of  any  of  her  pre- 
sent cares ;  for  she  said  to  herself,  se* 
veral  times,  while  she  was  putting  on 
her  hat,  that  "  she  would  particularly 
avoid  mentioning  Mortimer's  name  to 
Sophia,  for  fear  she  should  be  led  into 
talking  of  her  present  displeasure  to- 
wards him,  which  would  be  very  wrong, 
and  very  unjust,  and  very  dishonour- 
able." 

But  it  happened  to  Eliza,  as  it  hap- 
pens to  all  people  who  are  guided  by 
impulse,  that  she  did  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  she  intended  to  do ;  and 
f  6 
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so  far  from  avoiding  to  mention  Morti- 
mer's name,  she  very  naturally  talked 
of  nothing  else  all  the  while  she  staid 
with  Miss  Brooke. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  she  re- 
turned home  with  feelings  increased  in 
irritation  towards  him.  What  she  had 
called  unkind  and  uncivil  in  him,  Miss 
Brooke,  without  ceremony,  stamped  as 
cc  a  pointed  affront,  an  intended  insult, 
which  Eliza  would  subject  herself  to  a 
frequent  repetition  of,  if  she  did  not  shew 
a  proper  spirit  in  resenting." 

This  cc  proper  spirit"  began  by  not 
chusing  to  be  dressed,  and  to  be  seen, 
when  he  came  at  three  o'clock,  and 
again  made  Louisa  his  intercessor, cc  that 
she  would  see  him,  if  but  for  five  mi- 
nutes, in  the  parlour/' 

"  I  cannot,  Louisa.  I  really  cannot. 
You  see  I  have  not  began  to  dress.  I 
shall  be  very  much  behind-hand  as 
it  is." 

cc  But  five  minutes,  dear  Eliza ;  five 
minutes  cannot  make  much  difference ; 
we  do  not  go  before  four." 
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Eliza  made  no  answer,  but  rang1  the 
bell  for  her  maid. 

"  Now  do,  Eliza/' — and  Louisa  affec- 
tionately took  her  hand. 

(C  How  often  must  1  say  that  I  cannot, 
Louisa? — Why  should  you  urge  it? — 
He  really  is  very  tiresome  V  and  she 
was  very  angry  with  him,  because,  not 
chusing  to  fix  her  displeasure  against 
herself,  she  became  every  moment  more 
and  more  out  of  humour. 

"  Dear  Eliza,  what  is  the  matter? — 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? — tell 
me,  dear  ;" — and  Louisa  would  have 
soothed  her  into  a  better  state  of  feeling, 
by  speaking  kindly  and  tenderly,  and 
as  if  she  sympathized  with  the  pain  she 
was  giving  to  herself,  by  yielding  to  the 
force  of  ungoverned  temper. 

But  Eliza  had  °;one  too  far  wrons:  to 
get  very  easily  right  again.  She  would 
not  be  soothed.  She  would  not  consent 
to  make  herself,  or  to  suffer  any  one  else 
to  make  her  less  unhappy ;  but  turned 
away  from  Louisa  without  noticing  or 
replying  to   any  of   her    endearments. 
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At  the  same  instant  the  maid  entered  the 
room,  and  Louisa  perceiving  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject any  further,  retired,  with  a  sigh,  to 
report  to  Mortimer,  as  mildly  as  she 
could,  her  unfavourable  reception. 

This  was  no  very  easy  task,  for,  say 
what  she  would,  she  could  not  say  that 
Eliza  promised  to  afford  him  any  degree 
of  pleasure  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ; 
nor  could  she,  with  all  her  ingenuity, 
suggest  any  topic  of  comfort  to  alle- 
viate the  evident  uneasiness  with  which 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  room .  Louisa 
could  not  comfort  him,  so  she  mended 
her  gloves  in  silence ;  and  as  Mr.  Henley 
was  gone  to  take  his  afternoon's  nap,  he 
was  left  to  his  own  thoughts,  such  as 
they  were,  during  the  whole  hour  that 
Eliza  was  engaged  at  her  toilette. 

The  post-chaise  had  been  waiting 
more  than  twenty  minutes  when  she 
made  her  appearance. 

Beautiful  as  she  was  at  all  times,  her 
charms  were  nevertheless  considerably 
heightened  by  the  fC  foreign  aid  of  oraa- 
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merit."  It  was  the  first  day  in  which 
Mortimer  had  seen  her  out  of  mourning; 
or,  indeed,  that  he  had  seen  her  at  all  in 
full  dress.  In  the  unvarying  routine  of 
a  country  life  she  had,  since  her  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  met  with  no  occasion  for 
altering  her  general  costume,  which  was 
always  genteel  and  lady-like,  marked  by 
good  taste  and  good  sense.  Her  chaste 
and  simple  style  of  dress  had  not  been 
one  of  her  least  attractions  in  the  eyes  of 
Mortimer,  who  attached  to  this  circum- 
stance just  the  degree  of  importance  it 
deserved ;  considering  it,  as  it  most 
unquestionably  is,  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  the  general  habits  of  thought  and 
reflection. 

The  first  impression  which  her  present 
appearance  made  on  him  was  that  of 
un mingled  admiration  and  delight.  The 
second  glance  was  not  quite  so  pro- 
ductive of  unalloyed  pleasure.  The 
garb  itself  was  simple  and  elegant : 
white  satin,  tastefully  ornamented  with 
lace,  could  scarcely  be  otherwise;  and 
the  beautiful  pearb  which  encircled  her 
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swan-like  throat,  detracted  nothing'  from 
the  chaste  correctness  of  such  attire. 
The  dress  itself,  as  to  taste  and  senti- 
ment, was  undoubtedly  the  right  thing, 
if  Mortimer's  sentiments  had  been  at  all 
accordant  with  the  great  arbiter  of  sen- 
timent— fashion  ;  but  they  unfortunately 
were  not.  In  every  thing  that  related  to 
female  conduct  he  admitted  but  of  one 
standard — propriety  ;  and  as  this  imagi- 
nary standard  was  erected  infinitely 
higher  than  the  modern  race  of  fashion- 
ably dressed  ladies  could  even  look  up 
to,  much  less  attempt  to  reach,  it  was  not 
very  extraordinary  that  in  the  more  than 
usual  display  of  a  form,  which  in  grace 
of  symmetry  and  proportion,  might  have 
served  a  statuary  for  a  model,  he  found 
something  more  to  sigh  over  than  to 
admire.  Not  that  Eliza,  in  her  present 
appearance,  would  have  infringed  upon 
the  strictest  ideas  of  modesty,  as  modesty 
is  now  understood. 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  which  Mor- 
timer could  clearly  and  decidedly  have 
said  that  he  wished  otherwise.     He  could 
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not  but  feel  that  she  was  now  more 
captivating  to  the  eye  ;  but  still  he  re- 
membered, with  fond  regret,  how  far 
more  dear  she  had  been  to  that  pure  and 
tender  passion  which  he  had  felt,  which 
he  wished  ever  to  feel  for  her. 

Which  he  wished,  alas !  if  Eliza  would 
have  suffered  it.  If  she  could  have 
known,  and  estimated  as  she  ought,  the 
value  of  the  heart  she  pained  and  in- 
sulted, she  might  perhaps  have  spared 
the  supercilious  air  of  contempt  with 
which  she  merely  bent  without  speaking 
to  the  anxious  inquiry  he  made  after  her 
health  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room, 
intreating  her,  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  to  tell  hirn  "  why  she  had 
refused  to  see  him?" 

"  Probably  because  it  was  incon- 
venient to  me." 

cc  Eliza,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  do  not 
torture  me  thus.  What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  it?  How  have  I  offended  you?" 

<e  Is  not  a  pointed  neglect  of  two  days' 
continuance  sufficient  to  justify  some 
degree  of  resentment?" 
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cc  Yes,  if  it  were  designed  ;  but  you 
ought  to  know  me  well  enough  to  spare 
me  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  I 
could  intentionally  neglect  you.  I  can 
very  easily  satisfy  you  on  that  point. " 

cc  But  as  I  want  time,  and  I  believe 
inclination,  to  discuss  such  a  trilling 
matter,  we  had  better,  if  you  please, 
postpone  it." 

Her  smile  was  too  scornful,  too  pro- 
voking. Not  all  the  affection  and  go- 
verned temper  of  Mortimer  could  pre- 
serve him  from  a  momentary  flash  of 
resentment. 

{C  It  may  be  a  trifling  matter  to  you, 
Eliza,"  he  said,  "  to  speak  of  an  affront 
which  you  know  to  be  imaginary.  But, 
if  feelings  really  wounded  have  a  right 
to  complain,  you  know  very  well  who 
might  be  the  first  to  reproach/' 

She  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  by 
turning,  with  some  disdain,  to  Louisa.  J 

"  Miss  Henley  are  you  ready  ?  Are 
we  to  go  at  all  ?  or  are  we  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  this  amus- 
ing manner?" 
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Louisa  immediately  put  ou  her  shawl 
and  gloves,  wishing,  with  all  her  spirit, 
that  they  were  not  going ;  supposing, 
with  great  justice  of  apprehension,  that  a 
visit  which  augured  so  unfavourably  in 
its  very  onset,  must  have  but  a  melan- 
choly conclusion. 

Mortimer,  perplexed  and  doubtful 
how  to  understand  a  behaviour  so  un- 
usual, so  unlike  any  thing  he  had  hitherto 
seen  in  Eliza,  stood  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  suspense,  half  inclined  to  send  his 
excuses  to  Mrs.  Bartley,  by  Louisa,  but 
restrained  by  his  habit  of  acting  on  all 
occasions  temperately  and  calmly. 

Having  handed  them  into  the  chaise, 
or  rather  his  cousin  only,  Eliza  springing 
past  his  offered  hand  with  an  agility 
which  disdained  assistance,  he  took  his 
seat  between  them,  composing  his  dis- 
turbed thoughts  as  well  as  he  could,  by 
forcing  himself  to  see  the  necessity  of  his 
appearing  easy  and  unembarrassed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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As  he  could  not  really  compromise  the 
sense  of  what  he  owed  to  himself,  so  far 
as  to  make  any  more  fruitless  endeavours 
to  beguile  Eliza  into  better  humour,,  he 
tried  to  forget  the  pain  she  was  giving 
him;  by  thinking  as  little  as  possible  of 
himself,  and  finding  an  interest  in  what 
Louisa  said,  who  was  also  acting  her 
part  for  the  best,  by  looking  out  of  the 
window,  with  a  view  of  discovering  an 
acquaintance  in  every  face  she  saw ;  and, 
breaking  through  her  usual  taciturnity, 
was  talking  all  the  way  as  fast  as  she 
could  about  nothing. 

Eliza,  wrapped  up  in  disdainful  si- 
lence^  leant  against  a  corner  of  the 
chaise.  No  remark,  even  to  the  utter- 
ance of  a  single  word,  once  escaping  her 
lips,  till  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Bartley's. 

She  was  now  so  far  involved  in  error, 
that  it  really  did  require  more  than  com- 
jnon  energy  and  resolution  to  make  any 
effort  towards  extricating  herself  from  it. 
It  was  easier  to  go  on  as  she  began,  and 
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to  enjoy  the  strange  infatuated  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  she  was  of  consequence 
sufficient  to  give  pain.  Pain  to  the 
bein»*  whose  attachment  she  could  not 
for  a  moment  doubt ;  and  whose  virtues 
and  feelings  she  so  far  respected  that  she 
would  have  shielded  them  from  any 
wound  but  that  which  resulted  from  her 
own  unkindness  ! 

Having  escaped  from  the  polite  and 
profound  curtsies  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bart- 
ley;  made  in  exact  conformity  with  those 
with  which  the  Marchioness  of  C — — 
greeted  her  lord's  corporation  friends  at 
the  last  election  ball ;  and  gone  through 
the  more  cordial  hand-shakings  of  Mr. 
Bartley,  Eliza  looked  round  for  her  ally 
Sophia,  whose  countenance  and  support 
she  particularly  stood  in  need  of,  to  keep 
her  in  the  wrong  course  which  that  ines- 
timable friend  had  pointed  out  for  her  to 
pursue. 

At  the  moment  of  her  entrance,  Sophia 
was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Waldegrave  :    but   no  sooner  did  she 
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catch  a  glimpse  of  Eliza,,  than  darting- 
forward  in  a  paroxysm  of  friendship, 
Miss  Brooke  drew  her  to  the  place 
where  she  had  been  sitting,  making,  as 
she  did  so,  a  sort  of  apologizing  and  re- 
cognizing obeisance  to  Mortimer,  who 
was  standing  close  by  her,  but  at  the 
same  time  walking  off  with  Eliza  in  a 
triumphant  manner,  which  she  intended 
should  apply  to  him,  that  she  thought 
him  entirely  unworthy  of  her  charming 
friend's  society. 

No  one  but  Louisa  observed  this  little 
scene,  or  perceived  the  quiet  smile  a  lit- 
tle tinctured  with  contempt,  with  which 
Mortimer  replied  in  a  silent  bow  to  Miss 
Brooke's  salutation,  and  then  took  his 
place  by  his  cousin,  as  though  he  sought 
shelter,  in  her  gentle  and  unoffending 
manners,  from  the  mortifications  which 
he  found  were  heaped  up  for  him  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Waldegrave  resigned  his  chair 
immediately  on  Eliza's  approach  ;  but 
reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  hang- 
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lug  over  it,  and  addressing  himself  en- 
tirely to  her,  in  the  most  pointed  maimer. 

This  was  exactly  what  she  had  in- 
tended he  should  do  ;  and  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  calcu- 
lating upon  the  entire  misery  of  poor 
Mortimer,  she  ventured  to  cast  her  eyes 
to  the  part  of  the  room  where  he  sat,  to 
see  how  he  bore  his  misfortunes. 

To  all  appearance,  no  misfortunes 
were  ever  sustained  with  more  heroism. 
He  was  neither  sad  nor  silent;  but  talk- 
ing calmly  and  easily  to  Louisa  and  Miss 
Bartley,  between  whom  he  was  seated, 
and  either  did  not,  or  would  not  see  how 
Eliza  was  engaged. 

cc  What  apathy  !  what  indifference  !" 
she  mentally  exclaimed.  "  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  would  be  as  unmoved  as  mar- 
ble, if  I  were  to  flirt  and  talk  nonsense 
with  every  man  in  the  room." 

A  disposition  to  try  how  far  his  inflexi- 
bility would  stand  the  proof,  turned  her 
resentment  into  an  artificial  flow  of 
spirits,  and  whether  it  were  Sir  George 
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Melmoth,  or  Mr.  Waldegrave,  or  eveu 
Mr.  William  Bartley,  hitherto  so  ob- 
noxious to  her,  her  benevolence  and 
good-humour  extended  to  all. 

Her  vivacity,  the  diffusive  gaiety  of  her 
remarks,  and  her  exquisite  beauty,  soon 
drew  round  her  a  little  audience  of  beaux, 
whose  homage  was  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory to  her  than  to  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

The  butler  announced  ff  dinner  on  the 
table/'  perfectly  unheeded  by  the  gay 
group  round  Eliza,  who  was  relating 
an  anecdote  for  the  edification  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  which  he  professed  never 
to  have  heard  before,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  the  arch  naivete,  and  inex- 
pressible humour,  with  which  she  con- 
trived to  enrich  the  most  trifling  detail. 

With  a  countenance  rigid  and  un- 
moved in  a  single  muscle,  Mrs.  Bartley 
stood  by  for  a  few  moments,  unnoticed 
either  by  orator  or  audience,  till  finding 
the  anecdote  not  promising  a  speedy 
conclusion,  she  stepped  forward  with  a 
mile  of  doubtful  import : — 
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<s  If  this  amusing  story  of  your's  will 
keep  till  after  dinner,  Miss  Rivers,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  you  to  postpone  the 
conclusion  of  it,  as  we  are  at  present 
waiting  your  pleasure." 

Eliza  bowed  her  submission  to  this 
mandate.  Mrs.  Bartley  having  contrived 
as  dexterously  as  she  could,  to  remove  the 
admiring  gentlemen  from  the  source  of 
their  admiration  and  pleasure,  it  was 
more  a  matter  of  regret  than  surprise  that 
Eliza  found  herself  placed  at  table  as 
disagreeably  as  possible,  between  Wil- 
liam Bartley  on  one  hand,  and  Julia  on 
the  other.  Nor  had  she  foreseen  the 
consequence  she  was  likely  to  draw  upon 
herself  by  her  extreme  agreeableness  in 
the  drawing-room.  Mr.  William  natu- 
rally concluded  it  was  to  last  at  least 
during  dinner  ;  and  preferring,  with  a 
degree  of  taste  not  altogether  astonishing 
even  in  a  person  but  slenderly  provided 
with  that  delicate  quality,  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  clever,  accomplished  woman, 
with  whose  sprightly  sallies  he  was  not 
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often  favoured,  to  the  insipid  nothings  of 
Maria  Sidney,  which  he  might  call  his 
own  any  day,  and  all  day  long,  he  applied 
himself  with  great  assiduity  to  elicit 
farther  sparks  of  wit  and  vivacity  frbm 
the  brilliant  Eliza.  But  in  vain  !  Eliza's 
gaiety  had  vanished  with  the  occasion 
for  it ;  and  though  no  place  could  be 
more  advantageous  for  pursuing  her 
plans  upon  Mortimer  than  that  she  oc- 
cupied, being  immediately  opposite  him, 
she  could  not  justify  it  to  herself  to  sacri- 
fice her  sense  and  taste  by  affecting  any 
pleasure,  in  the  wearisome  common- 
place and  insufferable  pertness  with 
which  Mr.  William  assailed  her. 

Surprised  by  this  change  of  manner, 
which  he  never  for  a  moment  attributed 
to  his  own  insignificance  and  incapabi- 
lity of  amusing  her,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  she  was  vexed  that  Mortimer 
did  not  occupy  a  seat  by  her  side. 

Naturally  humane  in  his  feelings, 
though  he  could  not  resign  his  own  seat 
for  fear  of  irritating  his  own  damsel, 
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who  was  already  very  well  disposed  to 
be  affronted  on  account  of  the  attention 
he  had  been  shewing  to  Eliza,,  he  deter- 
mined to  do  what  he  could  for  them,  by 
speaking  across  the  table  to  Mortimer, 
and  telling"  him  that  he  was  sure  he  must 
be  cold,  and  that  Julia  would  be  very 
happy  to  change  seats  with  him. 

"  Yes,  that  I  am  sure  I  will/'  said  the 
good-humoured  little  lady,  rising  with 
a  plate  filled  with  almonds  and  raisins, 
and  preparing  to  vacate  her  chair  in 
favour  of  Mortimer.  But  Mortimer 
resolutely,  though  politely,  declined  it. 
"  He  could  not  think  of  it — he  was  not 
in  the  least  cold — he  begged  Miss  Julia 
would  resume  her  seat.  " 

An  intreaty  which  Eliza  enforced  by 
placing  her  hand  upon  Julia's  arm,  and 
compelling  her  to  be  quiet  and  sit  down, 
at  the  same  time  darting  a  look  upon 
Mr.  William,  which,  if  there  be  any 
intelligence  in  looks,  very  plainly  told 
him  that  he  was  the  most  officious  and 
disagreeable  creature  in  the  universe; 
g2 
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Mr.  William,  however,  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate,  and  applied  himself  to 
making  his  peace  with  Miss  Sidney,  who 
after  sundry  gentle  murmurs,  such  as 
fC  at  last  I  am  to  be  honoured  with  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  your  voice ;" — cc  oh ! 
you  do  condescend  to  speak  to  me  at 
last/'  was  eventually  so  far  wrought 
upon  by  his  efforts  to  entertain  her  and 
assuage  her  wrath,  that  she  gradually 
descended  from  the  altitude  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, and  became  as  girlish,  and  as 
giggling,  and  as  silly  as  ever. 

Eliza,  reduced  to  silence,  was  inevi- 
tably reduced  to  a  few  moments  of  re- 
flection ;  nor  could  she  entirely  banish 
the  conscious  feeling  of  having  acted 
wrong.  Once,  and  but  once,  she  turned 
her  eyes  upon  Mortimer.  He  was  look- 
ing at  her  with  deep  and  fixed  attention, 
but  the  moment  he  caught  her  glance 
his  own  was  withdrawn.  Not  once  had 
he  spoken  to  her  since  they  left  Fair- 
field!— 

cc  Was  he  indeed  angry  with  her?"  she 
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asked  herself;   "  Could  she  with  any 
justice  blame  him,  if  he  were  V 

Her  feelings  became  painful — per- 
plexed— more  than  half  relenting; — but 
to  rescue  her  from  the  completion  of 
her  repentance,  she  found  herself  sum- 
moned, with  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  to 
retire  to  the  drawing  room. 


CHAP.  V. 

When  Lady  Delville  had  made  an 
ample  return  for  her  dinner,  by  paying 
for  it  in  the  current  coin  of  flattery,  and 
had  ended  an  eloquent  harangue,  in 
which,  after  praising  Mrs.  Bartley's 
mock-turtle  soup,  she  disclosed  to  her, 
as  a  profound  secret  of  inestimable  value, 
a  receipt  to  make  the  said  mock-turtle 
without  any  expense  whatever,  only  by 
substituting  this  for  that,  and  that  for 
this,  and  so  on;  she  advanced  to  the 
sofa  where  Eliza  and  her  niece  were 
g  3 
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sitting,  and  talking,  of  course,  about 
high  matters  : ' c  And  so  you  really  think, 
Sophia,  I  have  not  carried  this  matter 
too  far?"  was  the  inquiry  she  overheard 
from  Eliza  ;  who  was  not  sensible  of  her 
ladyship's  approach  till  the  concussion 
she  produced  upon  the  settee  and  the 
young  ladies,  in  seating  her  ponderous 
figure  by  them,  gave  tangible  and  intel- 
ligible intimation  of  it. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  my  sweet  Eliza 
thinks  she  has  not  carried  too  far  ?"  said 
she. 

cc  Oh,  only  that  little  affair  I  was  tel- 
ling you  of,  aunt,  as  we  came  along." 

Eliza  felt  that  this  ce  little  affair" 
ou^htnot  to  have  been  communicated  to 
cc  aunt;"  and  she  did  in  the  first  instance 
recoil  from  hearing  the  respected  name 
of  Mortimer  brought  forward  so  lightly, 
by  those  so  incapable  of  understanding 
his  merit. 

But  these  joint  communications  and 
discussions  were  too  habitual  to*  be 
easily'  restrained.     When  the  heart   is 
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full,  it  is  always  soothing  to  talk  of  what 
oppresses  it ;  and  by  the  time  her  la- 
dyship had  concluded  a  few  valuable 
remarks  upon  the  nature  of  man,  his 
irritability,  his  inconstancy,  his  arro- 
gance, and  divers  other  of  his  charac- 
teristics, Eliza  found  it  most  natural 
to  talk  the  whole  matter  over  again,  that 
she  might  derive  the  benefit  of  Lady 
Del vi lie's  more  experienced  judgment 
upon  her  conduct;  which  she  did  as 
innocently,  as  if  she  did  not  know  how 
inevitably  her  opinion  must  be  favour- 
able to  her,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
forge tfulness  of  the  elegant  and  expen- 
sive card-purse  which  she  was  then 
employed  upon,  and  had  very  nearly 
finished  for  Lady  Delville.  When  it  had 
been  settled  that  nothing  could  be  more 
right,  more  consistent  with  female  dig- 
nity and  propriety,  and  the  respect  she 
owed  to  herself,  than  the  whole  of  Eliza's 
conduct  as  it  related  to  Mortimer,  Lady 
Delville  relieved  herself  of  part  of  the 
dissatisfaction  she  felt  in  her  young 
g4 
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friend's  humble  prospects,  by  ejaculat- 
ing a  fervent  hope  that  she  might,  in  a 
tone  and  with  an  emphasis  which  indi- 
cated a  fear  that  she  would  not,  be  even- 
tually happy  in  her  connection  with  Mr. 
Durand.  (e  She  had  certainly  at  one 
time/'  and  she  heaved  a  sigh — "  she  had 
once  entertained  more  ambitious,  more 
aspiring  views  for  the  accomplished  and 
charming  Miss  Rivers." 

All  this  was  very  daintily  done  ;  and 
intended  to  discover  how  far  she  might 
safely  go  towards  influencing  Eliza's 
mind  to  see  and  feel  the  disadvantages 
of  the  lot  she  had  chosen.  A  lot,  to  be 
sure,  in  which,  in  so  fur  as  it  related  to 
Eliza  alone,  she  might  have*  lived,  or 
starved,  for  any  thing  Lady  Delville 
cared ;  but  that  clear-sighted  woman 
could  not  but  imagine  that  Miss  Rivers, 
with  so  many  attractions,  had  every 
chance  of  making  a  connection  infinitely 
more  productive  of  advantage  to  Lady 
Del vi lie,  than  that  which  she  at  present 
proposed  to  form. 
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All  inuendoes,  however,  tending  to 
this  end,  were  she  found  premature  or 
misplaced,  as  Eliza's  quickly  turning 
the  conversation  plainly  indicated. 

Quick  in  that  generalship  which  con- 
sists in  attacking  the  foibles  of  others, 
Lady  Delville  shifted  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion ;  and,  simple  as  the  remark  was 
which  she  now  made,  it  was  more  to 
her  present  purpose  than  any  she  had 
yet  hazarded,  cc  I  never  saw  you  look 
so  well  as  you  do  to-day,  Eliza ;  that  is 
a  beautiful  dress,  love  : — who  made  it?" 

fe  Madame  Lambris — But  really,  now, 
Sophia — Lady  Delville  do  tell  me,  are 
not  these  sleeves  too  short  ? — Positively, 
do  you  know,  I  have  never  worn  a  short 
sleeved  gown  since  you  saw  me  last." 

cc  Then  it  is  high  time  you  should. 
It  is  a  perfect  sin  to  hide  such  arms  as 
these.  How  evidently  Mr.  Waldegrave 
was  struck  with  her  when  she  came  into 
the  room  to  day ;  was  he  not,  Sophia  ?" 

ci  Oh,  decidedly  ;  I  never  saw  his  ad- 
miration so  apparent  before." 
g  5 
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Eliza,,  with  smiles  restrained  as  much 
as  possible.,  vehemently  disclaimed  these 
extravagant  compliments  ;  and  sought 
a  momentary  refuge  from  them  in  a 
cup  of  coffee  which  was  then  handing 
about. 

This  prelude  to  the  appearance  of  the 
gentlemen  was  soon  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Waldegrave.  He  was 
arrested  in  his  progress  up  the  room  by 
Mrs.  Bartley,  who  was  looking  over 
music  at  the  piano-forte,  and  arranging 
with  her  daughter  what  was  to  be  done 
during  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  he  made  his  escape  from 
her,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish till  he  had  listened  to  a  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  merits  of  Julia  upon  the 
harp,  and  expressed  himself  enraptured 
with  the  hopes  which  were  held  out  to 
him  of  hearing  her  and  her  sister  per- 
form a  charming  duet  upon  that  instru- 
ment and  the  piano,  he  made  his  way  to 
Eliza's  sofa,  and  very  contentedly  took 
possession    of    Lady    Delville's    seat, 
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which  she  resigned  to  him,  upon  recol- 
lecting a  something  or  nothing  she  had 
to  say  to  somebody  somewhere  else. 

For  the  short  time  that  Sophia  re- 
mained, he  divided  his  discourse  very 
equally  between  the  young  ladies.  But 
as  Miss  Brooke  was  never  easy  long  in 
the  same  place,  but  possessed  that  restless 
disposition  which  results  from  the  idea 
of  being  a  fine  girl  very  finely  dressed, 
and  the  natural  wish  of  having  these 
advantages  properly  seen  and  admired, 
she  soon  left  them  the  opportunity  of  a 
tete-a-tete. 

No  situation  can  be  more  favourable 
for  a  tete-a-tete,  than  the  corner  of  a 
crowded  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Bartley's 
room  was  getting  crowded  by  this  time, 
forin  addition  to  those  who  were  elected 
to  the  honour  of  the  dinner,  she  had 
thrown  open  her  doors  to  the  admis- 
sion of  many  evening  visitors.  "  May 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  that 
gentleman's  name?"  said  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  glancing  at  Mortimer,  who  was 
g6 
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standing  not  very  far  from  them,,  talking 
with  Mr.  Bartley. 

She  replied,  without  any  hesitation  ; 
but  not  without  a  slight  variation  of 
countenance. 

cc  The  same  gentleman,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  we  met  the  other  morning  ?" 

Eliza  bent  an  affirmative. 

ec  I  felt  almost  certain  of  it  when  I 
first  saw  him  to-day,  but  some  little  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  since  observed 
made  me  doubtful/'  and  he  smiled 
rather  archly. 

Eliza  took  refuge  in  Lord  Byron's 
poem,  which  she  began  to  talk  about 
with  prodigious  volubility. 

Mr.  Waldegrave  was  too  well  bred  to 
pursue  a  painful  subject.  He  fell  with 
perfect  ease  immediately  into  the  one  she 
resorted  to. 

Eliza  saw,  and  felt  his  delicacy.  It 
was  just  what  she  should  have  expected 
from  him. 

In  the  discussion  of  light  literary 
topics,  subjects  so  exclusively  relating 
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to  taste  and  imagination,  she  believed 
herself  safe,  and  became  at  once  easy 
and  unembarrassed,  whilst  he  on  his  side 
was  more  than  ever  engaging  and  agree- 
able. Just  enough  for  the  occasion,  and 
no  more,  conveying  his  meaning  in  the 
shortest  possible  compass,  and  striking 
out  some  felicitous,  unexpected  image 
or  epithet  from  subjects  and  ideas  as 
old  as  the  creation,  his  remarks  capti- 
vated her  as  much  by  their  novelty  as 
their  elegance. 

She  had  often  conceived  the  fascinat- 
ing idea  of  an  accomplished  man  of 
fashion,  but  till  she  saw  Mr.  Waldegrave 
she  had  never  supposed  there  existed  a 
chance  of  its  being  realized  to  her  con- 
fined observation. 

On  his  concluding  an  anecdote  in 
which  he  had  amused  her,  and  in  no 
slight  degree  gratified  her  vanity  by  con- 
trasting the  vapid,  half  awake,  half  asleep 
sort  of  manner,  in  which  these  literary 
matters  are  thought  of  and  forgotten  in 
the  great  world,  with  her  enthusiasm  on 
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such  points,  Eliza  with  that  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  the  stoical,  soul- 
hardening  nature  of  fashion,  which  her 
age  and  station  in  life  rendered  perfectly 
natural,  expressed  her  wonder  that  feel- 
ing and  taste  should  not  particularly 
thrive  in  situations  which  she  would 
have  conceived  particularly  favourable 
to  their  culture. 

c(  However  paradoxical  it  may  sound 
to  you/'  he  replied,  cc  it  is  exactly  from 
the  favourableness  of  the  situation  that 
the  disadvantage  proceeds. The  means  of 
gratifying  taste  produce  the  encourage- 
ment of  it,  no  doubt.  But  these  delicate 
and  refined  pleasures  do  not  seem  exempt 
from  the  general  law.  They  may  be  pur- 
sued to  satiety.  I  question,"  and  he  smiled, 
c<  whether  even  the  glowing  freshness  of 
your  enchanting  sensations  would  stand 
the  test  of  a  winter's  residence  in  town/' 

She  smiled,  as  he  continued. 

"  It  will  not  be  then,  as  now,  '  Ah, 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  how  exquisite  is  this 
idea  of  Lord  Byron's !'  Nor  shall  I  hear 
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the  charming  sentiment,  made  still  more 
charming  repeated  by  such  lips,  and 
with  such  pathos.  But  it  will  be  (sup- 
posing myself  honoured  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  paying  you  a  morning  visit), 
ff  Heavens !  there  lies  Lord  Byron ;  pub- 
lished two  days,  and  I  have  never  had 
time  to  look  at  him.  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
for  charity's  sake  tell  me  what  is  proper 
to  be  admired  and  talked  of  in  it,  for  I 
foresee  the  impossibility  of  wading 
through  it." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  I  can't  believe  it.  I  will 
not  believe  it,"  and  she  laughed. — 
cc  Manners  may  change  and  be  influ- 
enced by  custom,  but  the  heart — the  soul 
— must  in  all  situations  remain  the 
same." 

"  Alas  !  I  fear  not — the  very  heart 
and  soul  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
fashion." 

u  Are  you  not  yourself  an  instance  to 
the  contrary? — Or  where  do  you  play 
the  deceiver? — to  the  fine  people  in 
town,  or  to  the  rustics  in  the  country  ?" 
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".  I  do  seem  to  you,  then,  to  possess  a 
heart — a  soul  ?" 

His  air  was  getting  too  serious — too 
dangerous;  but  Eliza  maintained  her 
shield — her  gaiety. 

{C  One  does  give  people  credit,  you 
know_,  for  hearts  and  souls/'  she  replied, 
<c  till  we  find  out  how  possible,  and  per- 
haps comfortable  it  is  to  live  without 
either/' 

He  was  about  to  reply,  but  was  si- 
lenced by  a  tremendous  chord,  extracted 
from  Julia's  harp,  and  answered  by  a 
responsive  thump  upon  Miss  Bartley's 
piano. 

By  this  discordant  notice  it  appeared 
that  the  concert  was  beginning,  and  si- 
lence was  the  only  compliment  to  it 
which  either  Eliza  or  Mr,  Waldegrave 
could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  pay. 

Julia,  between  fright  and  exertion, 
with  cheeks  that  made  a  perfect  jest  of 
the  tc  red  red  rose,"  was  so  unmusical, 
so  unsentimental,  that  Eliza  was  forced 
to  summon  the  whole  strength  of  her 
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mind  to  repress  the  laughter  which  the 
sight  of  this  little,  fat,  good-humoured 
St.  Cecilia  inspired. 

As  Julia  made  a  prodigious  noise,  by 
way  of  covering  her  mistakes,  Miss 
Bartley  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  her  of  playing  off  the 
connoisseur  as  well  as  the  performer,  by 
perpetually  exclaiming,  <c  Gently  — 
piano,  Julia  ;  hush ! — now  forte — very 
well." 

All  this  passed  over  for  a  time,  as 
little  heeded,  and  as  little  worth  being 
heeded,  as  the  performances  of  most 
young  ladies  are ;  but  Mrs.  Bartley,  in 
her  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  her 
daughters,  rather  overstepped  the  mark. 
The  duet  had  been  generally  tolerated 
with  great  politeness.  Even  Miss  Bart- 
ley's  solo,  which  followed  it,  had  been 
sustained  with  fortitude.  But  when  she 
proceeded  to  appease  some  slight  aspira- 
tions after  vocal  music,  by  screaming  a 
chorus  with  her  son  and  two  daughters, 
it  was  impossible  for  some  of  the  com- 
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pany  not  to  inquire,  ce  whether  Miss 
Rivers  did  not  intend  to  oblige  them 
that  evening  ?" 

Mrs.  Bartley  "  hoped  so — believed  so 
— she  intended  to  request  it  of  Miss 
Rivers  presently.  But  there  was  Mrs. 
Colonel  Gardener — she  had  not  yet  made 
a  whist  table  for  her — how  could  she 
be  so  remiss !" 

She  immediately  rang  the  bell,  or- 
dered the  card  tables,  and  proceeded  to 
the  arrangement  of  them.  ct  And  now, 
perhaps,  we  may  petition  you  with  some 
chance  of  success/'  said  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  to  Eliza  ;  {{  but,  surely — what  is 
Mrs.  Bartley  about?"  and  before  Eliza 
could  interfere  to  prevent  him,  she  per- 
ceived him  addressing  himself,  not  only 
to  Mrs.  Bartley,  but  to  the  four  people 
she  had  just  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  at  a  card  table.  What  he  said, 
she  was  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  ; 
but  the  result  made  it  very  intelligible, 
for  the  lady  beginning  to  deal  laid  down 
the  cards,  the  whole  party  acquiesced 
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with  polite  bows  and  smiles  to  what  he 
said,  and  he  returned  to  Eliza,  rather 
triumphantly,  to  request  the  honour  of 
handing  her  to  the  instrument.  (f  Now, 
I  believe/'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
<c  there  is  a  chance  of  your  being  pro- 
perly attended  to." 

The  consequences  of  Mrs.  Bartley's 
manoeuvres  to  keep  Eliza  as  long,  and 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  back-ground, 
were  exactly  opposite  to  what  she  in- 
tended ;  as  indeed  inyariably  happens 
to  those  who  yield  themselves  up  to  the 
guidance  of  passion,  whose  methods  to- 
wards compassing  a  particular  end  re- 
semble the  attempts  of  a  person  blind- 
folded to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  particular 
mark. 

As  much  pity  as  a  person  in  such  cir- 
cumstances would  receive  for  his  dis- 
appointment, Mrs.  Bartley  might  cal- 
culate upon,  when  she  really  became 
agitated  with  envy,  as  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
the  finished  gentleman  of  the  room,  led 
from  her  seat  Eliza,  always  beautiful — 
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always  superior — and,  in  every  respect,, 
how  unlike  to  the  curled,  flowered,  miss- 
like Miss  Bartley  s,  with  whom  their 
ambitious  mother  felt  that  Miss  Rivers 
and  her  music  must  be  by  every  one 
immediately  contrasted.  But,  as  Miss 
Edgeworth,  with  her  usual  acuteness  of 
observation,  remarks,  in  her  story  of 
Ormond : 

ee  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune,  or  pu- 
nishment, of  misplaced,  and  yet  more 
of  unreasonable  passions,  that  in  their 
distresses  they  obtain  no  sympathy ; 
and,  while  the  passion  is,  in  all  its  con- 
sequences, tragic  to  the  sufferer,  in  all 
its  exhibitions  it  is  ludicrous  to  the  spec- 
tator/' 

To  Eliza,  Mrs.  Bartley  envious,  or 
Mrs.  Bartley  benevolent,  was  one  and 
the  same  object.  She  possessed  a  per- 
fect indifference  to  her  in  any  shape; 
only  that  when  the  former  disposition 
predominated,  it  acted  upon  her  as  a 
stimulus  to  do  her  very  best.  Merely 
smiling,  therefore,  in  token   of  having 
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heard  Mrs.  Bartley,  but  without  utter- 
ing a  word  in  reply  to  signify  her  ac- 
ceding to  her  whispered  : — 

cc  Do,  my  dear  Miss  Rivers,  he  so 
obliging  as  to  select  some  little  short 
thing,  for  it  is  getting  late,  and  Mrs. 
Gardener  w  ill  be  quite  affronted,  if  I  do 
not  make  a  whist  table  for  her/' 

Eliza  turned  to  Mr.Waldegrave,  who 
stood  by,  and  asked  him,  <c  if  he  were 
an  admirer  of  Handel?" 

cc  A  most  enthusiastic  one,"  he  replied. 
ft  But  you  do  not  want  this  book,  I  dare 
say." 

"  Oh  dear  no!"  and  the  exchanged 
smile  between  them  really  was  provok- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bartley,  as  he  took  from  the 
desk  Miss  Bartley's  great  music-book, 
opened  at  a  fine  hot-pressed  frontispiece, 
where  Cupids  were  twining  wreaths  of 
flowers  round  a  harp  ! 

It  was  very  provoking,  because  it  was 
Eliza's  great  forte  to  perform  without 
notes  ;  and  if  the  great  book  had  re- 
mained, the  chief  part  of  the  audience 
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might  not  have  given  her  credit  upon 
this  score;  and  it  would  have  served 
also  to  screen  her  from  observation. 

But  the  book  was  gone,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it ;  so  Mrs.  Bartley  sat  down 
under  a  sense  of  great  ill-usage,  and  a 
determination  never  to  have  any  music 
when  Miss  Rivers  visited  her  again,  if 
she  could  not  in  the  meanwhile  devise 
some  decent  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
her  acquaintance  altogether. 

It  was  not  entirely  to  gratify  Mr. 
Waldegrave  that  Eliza  selected  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  Handel's  songs. 
It  was  one  which  Mortimer  particularly 
admired,  and  which  to  hear  her  perform, 
often — very  often,  had  he  cc  hung  over 
her  enamoured." 

She  felt  that  she  had  gone  too  far  with 
him ;  that  she  had  been  ungentle,  un- 
kind in  her  treatment  of  him.  Her  proud 
feelings  were  indeed,  yet,  too  rebellious 
to  admit  of  her  making  any  direct  efforts 
to  conciliate  him,  but  in  singing  the  song 
he  loved,  she  intended  it  as  a  test  how 
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far  the  incidents  of  this  day  had  affected 
her  power  over  him. 

Before  she  began  that  divine  song 
from  Susanna,  cc  If  guiltless  blood  be 
your  intent/'  she  first  carelessly  cast  her 
eye  round  in  search  of  him.  He  was 
sitting  alone  near  the  piano ;  not  look- 
ing at  her,  but  so  pointedly  trying  to 
look  elsewhere,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
his  determination  not  to  see  her. 

But  the  moment  he  caught  the  silver 
tones  of  her  enchanting  voice,  at  first 
low,  and  sweetly  mournful,  perfectly  ac- 
cordant with  the  sentiment,  and  with 
the  plaintive  strains  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, it  was  impossible  for  him  any 
longer  to  abstract  his  attention  from  her. 
As  she  proceeded  she  rose  in  expression  ; 
her  elocution,  distinct  and  impressive, 
made  every  word  audibly  understood  ; 
and  the  feeling  of  virtuous  indignation 
with  which  she  gave  that  eloquent  pas- 
sage, cc  Fearless  of  death  as  innocent,  I 
triumph  in  my  fail ;"  produced  an  effect 
almost  electrifying  upon  those  who  had 
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hearts  to  feel.  But  when  she  fell  into 
the  beautiful  transition  from  the  minor 
to  the  major  key,  in  which  the  song  con- 
cludes— when,  with  the  devotional  pa- 
thos which  the  very  strain  enforced,  she 
breathed  her  sensitive  soul  into  those 
affecting  words — 

"  And  if  to  Fate  my  days  must  run, 

"  Oh,  righteous  Heaven,  Thy  will  be  done !" 

She  was  almost  a  being  of  another 
world.  One  could  scarcely  imagine  that 
the  dross  of  earthly  passions  could  min- 
gle with  the  emanations  of  such  divine 
emotion. 

One  feeling  appeared  to  pervade  her 
hearers,  for  no  plaudits,  no  distinct  ad- 
miration followed  her  performance.  The 
insensible  felt,  and  fearing  to  break  the 
charm  by  noise,  whispered  rather  than 
spoke  their  delight.  The  tribute  of  the 
enthusiastic  was  silence. 

"To  suffer  cards,  indeed  I"  said  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  as  he  was  handing  her  from 
the  instrument,  and  about  to  conduct  her 
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to  the  very  seat  which   Mortimer  still 
occupied,  to  all  appearance,  abstracted, 
lost  in  thought, — his  head  leaning  on 
his  hand,  which  covered  his  face.     He 
started  up  at  her  approach,  and  in  some 
confusion  made  a  polite  bend,  in  token 
of  his  resigning  his  seat  to  her.     Eliza 
took  it,  and   Mortimer,  after  hovering 
near  her  for  a  few  moments,  in  all  the 
indecision   of  tumultuous  feeling,   evi- 
dently wishing  to  address  her,  but  shrink- 
ing from  the  possibility  of  some  chilling 
repulse,  slowly  and  irresolutely  walked 
away.     Eliza's  heart,  but  a  short  time 
before  softening  towards  him,  stung  to 
the  quick  by  what  her  impetuous  nature 
immediately  construed  into  a  mark  of  his 
indifference,  became  more  than  ever  in- 
dignant at  his  apathy. 

Poor  variable  inconsistent  being  !  the 
sport  of  every  impulse,  the  victim  of 
every  feeling !  Who  would  have  recog- 
nised, in  the  glance  of  scorn  with  which 
she  followed  him,  in  the  glow  of  anger 
which  mantled  on  her  cheek,  that  Eliza, 
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but  a  few  moments  since  soft  and  deli- 
cate, whose  melting1  strains  of  holy  rap- 
ture a  seraph  might  have  listened  to  ? 

Mr.  Waldegrave  had  been  standing, 
as  if  in  expectation  that  Mortimer  would 
take  the  vacant  place  by  her  on  the  settee. 
Perceiving  that  he  did  not,  he  imme- 
diately made  it  his  own.  He  had  not 
been  at  all  puzzled  to  discover  that  some 
dispute  existed  between  them  ;  nor  was 
he  much  more  at  a  loss  to  guess  from 
what  cause  it  most  probably  originated. 
He  had  extracted  from  Miss  Brooke  that 
day,  before  Eliza's  arrival,  considerable 
information  on  the  subject  of  their  en- 
gagement ;  which,  according  to  her 
account  of  the  business,  interspersed  as 
it  was  with  divers  sentimental  sighs,  and 
fervent  wishes  that  her  dear  friend  had 
not  so  hastily  been  persuaded  into  such 
a  connexion,  appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
affairs  which  often  serve  to  pass  away  a 
year  or  two  in  a  young  lady's  life,  with- 
out eventually  coming  to  any  serious 
conclusion.     For,  it  must  be  premised, 
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that  Mr.  Waldegrave,  though  possessing 
in  himself  an  abundant  share  of  those 
fascinating  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments which,  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  of 
taste  and  talents,  are  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  enthusiastic 
attachment,  had  either  outlived  the  age 
of  romance,  or  had  required  from  the 
class  of  society  in  which  he  moved  those 
vague  passing  sort  of  notions,  which  the 
stoics  of  fashion  entertain  upon  the 
common  places  of  first  love, — eternal 
constancy^  &c.  &c. 

He  considered  it,  therefore,  very  likely 
that  this  engagement  would  end  where 
it  began ;  and  that,  after  both  of  them 
had  shed  as  many  tears  as  usual  upon 
such  occasions,  each  of  them  would,  in 
time,  return  to  the  world,  and  find  as 
much  happiness  in  it  as  ever. 

Moreover  he  was  persuaded,  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  Eliza  (and  her  total 
want  of  self-controul  disclosed  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  in  her  mind),  that  he  him- 
self would,  in  other  circumstances,  have 
h2 
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been  the  object  of  her  preference.  His 
vanity  assured  him  that  it  would  be  a 
task  of  no  difficulty  to  excite  in  her,  even 
now,  a  far  more  ardent  passion  than  she 
had  yet  felt  for  another.  But  honour 
forbade  the  experiment ;  else  to  be  loved, 
as  such  a  woman  could  love — it  was 
something*  approaching  to  self-denial  to 
forego  it.  The  pleasures  of  her  conver- 
sation and  society,  when  chance  brought 
them  together,  he  did  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  renounce,  as  long  as  Mor- 
timer was  content  to  suffer  it.  Beyond 
this  he  at  present  entertained  no  idea. 

When  he  took  his  place  by  her,  and 
addressed  her  on  the  subject  of  her  sing- 
ing, in  terms  simple,  but  delicately  ex- 
pressive of  the  delight  it  had  afforded 
him,  Eliza,  as  she  contrasted  his  beha- 
viour on  the  occasion  with  Mortimer's, 
distinctly  felt,  for  the  first  time,  a  pang 
of  regret,  as  she  imagined  what,  in  his 
circumstances,  Mr.  Waldegrave  would 
have  felt  for  her. 
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Indeed,  had  Mr.  Waldegrave  been 
base  enough  to  have  acted  upon  the 
opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own  power 
over  her,  he  could  not  have  chosen  any 
opportunity  more  favourable  than  the 
present  for  the  prosecution  of  his  designs. 

At  length,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
Louisa,  who  had  been  a  silent,  but  very 
attentive  observer  of  this  day's  trans- 
actions, her  chaise  was  announced,  and 
she  approached  Eliza  to  inform  her  of  it, 
which,  as  soon  as  she  had  done,  she 
returned  to  Mortimer.  Having  assisted 
her  with  her  shawl,  he  offered  her  his 
arm,  seeming  to  consider  it  as  a  thing  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Waldegrave  would 
escort  Eliza. 

This  was  the  climax  of  affront ;  for 
though  it  was  very  probable  that  Eliza 
would  have  rejected  Mortimer's  arm  had 
he  offered  it,  and  taken  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  in  preference,  yet  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable and  right  to  expect  he  should 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  disdained 
ii  3 
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as  he  deserved.  Mortimer  had  handed 
Louisa  into  the  carriage  before  Eliza 
appeared  with  Mr.  Waldegrave ;  for  as 
she  had  to  make  arrangements  with  Miss 
Brooke  for  the  next  morning  (a  cabinet 
council,  as  Mr.  Henley  called  it,  being 
always  indispensable  the  day  after  a 
party),  and  had  also  to  laugh  very  hear- 
tily at  Mr.  Hartley's  parting  jokes,  to 
shew  Mrs.  Bartley  how  very  little  her 
incivility  and  ill-humour  (which,  since 
Eliza's  song,  she  had  found  it  impossible 
to  conceal,)  had  injured  her  gaiety,  she 
was  detained  after  them  some  little 
time. 

After  handing  Eliza  in,  and  wishing 
her  good  night,  Mr.  Waldegrave  made  a 
slight  bow  to  Mortimer,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  the  door  of  the  chaise,  and 
retired ;  Mortimer  entered  without  speak- 
ing, the  door  was  closed  upon  them,  and 
they  set  off. 

Eliza  returned  as  she  came,  in  silence, 
and  her  companions  exchanged  but  very 
few  words. 
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"  You  had  better  not  walk  home, 
Mortimer/'  said  Louisa,  when  they  were 
arrived  at  home,  "  the  night  is  very 
cold/' 

He  declined  her  advice,  however,  say- 
ing, "  he  should  do  very  well  ;*  and 
shaking  hands  with  her,  as  she  stood  at 
the  door,  he  wished  her  good  night ;  but 
still  he  lingered. 

Eliza,  immediately  on  her  arrival,  had 
walked  into  the  dining-room,  leaving  the 
door  open  after  her,  expecting  them  to 
follow  her. 

Twice  had  Mortimer  repeated  fc  good 
night,  Louisa/'  but  still  he  staid. 

Eliza  at  that  moment  passed  near 
them,  in  her  way  to  her  own  room. 

With  a  sudden  impulse  he  hastily 
approached  her,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
he  pressed  it  fervently  between  both  his 
own.  cc  Eliza,"  said  he,  his  long  sup- 
pressed emotions  giving  way  at  once, 
c<  Eliza,  do  not  let  us  close  this  painful 
day  in  resentment ;  do  not — " 
h  4 
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He  ceased,  overpowered  with  the 
vehemence  of  feeling-. 

Incapable,  from  surprise,  immediately 
to  speak  to  him,  and  scarcely  knowing 
how,  so  suddenly,  to  forego  her  anger, 
Eliza  stood  in  visible  agitation. 

Wounded  by  her  silence,  and  believ- 
ing, in  the  despair  of  the  moment,  that 
some  strange  caprice  had  lost  her  to  him 
for  ever,  Mortimer  relinquished  her 
hand  as  suddenly  as  he  had  taken  it,  and 
impatiently  left  the  house. 

No  longer  was  resentment  mingled 
with  her  sensations.  Pity,  esteem,  re- 
spect for  Mortimer,  with  disdain,  scorn, 
contempt  of  herself,  rushed  upon  her 
heart,  and  oppressed  her  to  a  degree  of 
anguish. 

CD 

She  impatiently  repelled  Louisa's 
efforts  to  compose  her;  and  hastened 
away  to  consign  herself  in  solitude  to 
the  force  of  contending  passions. 

One  could  scarcely  imagine  that  a 
creature,  but  one  short  hour  since    so 
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brilliant  and  so  beautiful,  delighting  and 
delightful,  could  exhibit  such  a  specimen 
of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature. 

Perhaps,  in  Mrs.  Bartley's  drawing- 
room,  that  day,  there  was  not  a  single 
person  who  did  not  believe  that  Eliza, 
with  such  decided  advantages,  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  happiest  creatures  in 
existence. 

Compared  with  Louisa,  quiet,  unpre- 
tending, with  no  accomplishments,  no 
talents  for  display,  no  personal  attrac- 
tions, she  must  have  been  considered  as 
quite  an  enviable  being. 

But  to  follow  them  home !  Home !  the 
only  touchstone  of  intrinsic  merit !  Eliza 
is  not  there,  smiling  as  she  lately  was,  in 
all  the  triumph  of  conscious  superiority  ; 
she  is  dissolved  in  tears,  and  bewailing, 
in  the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  spirit,  her 
unhappy,  misguided  temper. 

"  How  have  I  insulted  him!"  she 
exclaims.  "  How  wantonly  have  I  given 
pain  to  the  most  affectionate  of  men ! 
h  5 
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But  was  it  not  always  so  ?  Had  I  ever  a 
friend  ?  Have  I  ever  deserved  one  ?  Oh., 
thou  departed  saint !  She  loved  me, — she 
counselled  me,  on  her  death-bed, — 'of 
what  avail  are  accomplishments  V  she 
said.  Of  what  avail?  of  what  indeed  ! 
Have  they  made  me  happy  ?  Oh  no,  no ; 

I  never  was  happy  ;  never !  never 

shall  be!" — 

These  broken  accents,  these  agonizing 
sobs  were  the  portion  of  Eliza ;  but  not  of 
Louisa — the  gentle,  consistent,  uniform 
Louisa.  Her  steady  principles  elevated 
her  far  above  the  power  of  circumstances; 
plain  common  sense,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  religion,  formed  the  basis  of  her 
happiness.  For,  with  all  her  inferiority, 
Louisa  was  happy.  In  the  retirement 
of  her  chamber  she  wept,  indeed,  but 
not  as  Eliza  wept ;  remorse  had  no  por- 
tion in  Louisa's  gentle  tears.  They  fell 
not  for  herself,  but  for  Mortimer — for 
whose  happiness  she  ejaculated  a  fervent, 
a  pious    aspiration — and  for  Eliza,  to 
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whose  contrite  spirit  she  prayed  there 
may  be  imparted  both  comfort  and 
support. 

Her  tranquil  day  closed  as  it  began, 
in  piety  and  prayer;  and  she  retired  to 
the  pillow  which  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  all  her  humble  duties  had 
surrounded  with  peace. 


CHAP.  VI. 

As  simple  uneasiness  was  of  much  too 
mild  a  character  for  Eliza's  sufferings, 
they,  like  her  joys,  being  always  carried 
to  an  extreme,  it  was  not  extraordinary, 
that,  after  a  sleepless  night,  passed  for 
the  most  part  of  it  in  tears,  she  found 
herself  so  nervous  and  unwell,  and  unfit 
to  be  seen,  as  to  be  obliged  to  excuse 
herself  from  attending  the  breakfast 
table. 

As  Louisa  expected  this,  she  expressed 
no  surprise  at  it ;  but  Mr.  Henley,  who 
h  6 
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had  kept  silence  for  the  last  three  days 
in  the  midst  of  some  unusual  incidents, 
conceived  the  time  to  be  arrived  when 
it  was  almost  necessary  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  the  meaning"  of  them. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Eliza's  maid  had 
delivered  her  message  and  retired,  he 
asked  Louisa  some  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  she  for  some  time  evaded  as 
well  as  she  could ;  but  on  his  expressing 
himself  rather  seriously  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  Eliza,  and  declaring 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  inquire  into  and  pro- 
mote her  happiness,  both  by  advice  and 
assistance,  as  the  occasion  required,  his 
earnestness  overcame  her  reserve,  and 
she  ventured  to  say  that tc  she  believed 
some  little  dispute  had  occurred  between 
Mortimer  and  Miss  Rivers  which  caused 
her  some  unhappiness/' 

"  I  supposed  something  of  the  kind/' 
he  replied  ;  "  I  cannot  say  I  am  much 
surprised  at  it.  Considering  their  dissi- 
milarity of  thinking  upon  most  points,, 
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the  matter  of  surprise  is,  that  they  have 
not  quarrelled  before." 

It  was  the  first  time  Louisa  had  heard 
her  father  say  so  much,  or  indeed  any 
thing  on  the  subject;  for  Mr.  Henley 
was  a  man  extremely  cautious  in  express- 
ing his  sentiments,  especially  upon  sub- 
jects which  appeared  to  be  irremediable  ; 
as  a  love  affair  between  a  young  man 
of  four  and  twenty  and  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen, may  very  safely  be  pronounced,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  ad- 
vice or  interference. 

Louisa  did  not  attempt  to  controvert 
her  father's  observation. 

Having  made  it,  he  returned  to  his 
newspaper,  and  she  hoped  the  subject 
would  be  dropped  ;  for  it  was  one  which 
her  feelings,  subdued  as  they  were,  made, 
however,  but  too  painful  to  her. 

The  breakfast  table  was  cleared,  the 
newspaper  laid  down,  and  Louisa,  ac- 
cording to  daily  custom,  was  lending  her 
father  her  arm  to  assist  him  to  his  study, 
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his  gout  making  it  painful  to  him  to 
walk  without  help,  when  again  he  spoke 
of  Eliza.  \ 

(C  I  wish  1  knew  what  to  do  for  her," 
said  he, <c  she  seems  to  me  to  want  ad- 
vice. I  doubt  she  is  not  so  sensible  as 
she  should  be  of  Mortimer's  value." 

Louisa  said  nothing ;  but  as  they  were 
now  in  the  study,  she  busied  herself  in 
setting  her  father's  chair,  and  stirring  a 
very  good  fire,  that  wanted  no  stirring 
at  all. 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  it  a  very  delicate 
matter  for  me  to  interfere  in/'  be  pro- 
ceeded, "  however  the  relation  in  which 
1  stand  to  her  might  authorize  me ;  I 
should  not,  indeed,  have  chosen  to  notice 
any  trifling  lover's  quarrels  that  fall  out 
between  her  and  Mortimer,  while  they 
were  but  trifling ;  but  when  I  find  her 
happiness  visibly  affected,  her  habits  of 
regularity  broken  in  upon,  and  the  whole 
house  in  confusion  for  three  or  four  days 
together,  the  matter,  I  think,  calls  for 
some  inter  position." 
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<c  I  am  sure  1  don't  know  what  to  say 
about  the  matter/'  she  replied;  "  for  I 
know  not  the  cause  of  their  quarrel. 
Some  quarrel  they  have,  but  about 
what,  I  cannot  say,  for  neither  of  them 
have  told  me." 

<c  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a 
very  lamentable  thing,  to  see  a  being- 
endued  with  so  many  capabilities  of  re- 
ceiving and  imparting  happiness  as  Miss 
Rivers  is,  frittering  them  away  in  the 
manner  she  is  doing.  But  she  wants 
steadiness,  Louisa  ;  and  the  person,  be 
it  man  or  woman,  who  wants  steadiness, 
wants  the  greatest  safeguard  and  prop  of 
conduct/' 

A  few  moments  Mr.  Henley  paused 
and  then  proceeded : 

"  Sometimes  I  have  smiled,  but  more 
often  1  have  felt  almost  ready  to  weep, 
at  the  variety  of  instances  in  which  this 
infirmity  of  purpose  has  betrayed  itself. 
When  she  first  came  to  us  she  was  to 
lead  a  new  life,  towards  which,  nothing 
would  do,  but  she  must  lay  out  fivehun- 
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dred  pounds  in  building  and  establishing 
a  school  in  the  village.  Oh !  it  must  be 
so,  or  not  at  all !  and  I  was  obliged  to 
manage  her  as  one  would  a  sick  child  to 
make  it  take  medicine,  before  I  could 
get  her  to  listen  to  any  reason  upon  that 
point." 

"  But  she  really  meant  well  in  that 
particular,  Sir;  we  must  be  just  to  her: 
Eliza  has  great  faults,  no  doubt,  but  she 
has  many  virtues." 

t(  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  her 
heart,  Louisa ;  it  is,,  on  the  whole,  kind 
and  affectionate ;  in  many  points  a  noble 
one.  There  is  nothing  narrow  or  sor- 
did in  her  whole  composition.  Her  ge- 
nerosity is  unbounded ;  and  her  enthu- 
siasm of  feeling,  dangerous  as  it  is, 
makes  her  in  the  highest  degree  attrac- 
tive and  engaging.  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  her  many  valuable  qualities  that 
makes  me  so  much  interested  about  her; 
and  so  solicitous,  if  possible,  to  shield 
her  from  herself;  for  it  is  from  herself 
that  her  greatest  danger  springs.     She 
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has  a  powerful  mind,  which,  under  the 
most  rigid  control,  would  probably  at 
times  have  been  more  than  she  could 
well  manage ;  but  suffered  to  range  with- 
out curb  or  restraint,  as  it  does  now,  no 
wonder  it  hurries  her  into  devious  and 
dangerous  paths.  Hence  her  restless- 
ness, and  inconsistencies;  her  haste  to 
form  plans,  her  equal  haste  to  abandon 
them.  Hence  we  see  her  at  o  te  lime 
devoted  to  reading;  then  to  building 
schools,  and  teaching  poor  children; 
then  to  riding  all  over  the  country  on 
horseback;  then  giving  it  up,  and  visit- 
ing the  sick  and  distressed." 

"  She  has  been  certainly  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months  consistent  and 
steady  in  every  thing  that  was  right  and 
desirable." 

cc  Three  or  four  months  are  a  very  long 
time,  Louisa,"  and  he  smiled,  ".a  very 
long  time  for  Miss  Rivers  to  continue  in 
the  same  course.  I  thought,  indeed, 
that  such  uniform  proceedings  must  meet 
with  some  interruption  ;  and  the  events 
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of  the  last  three  or  four  days,  though  I 
don't  know  their  nature,  appear  to  justify 
my  apprehensions/' 

"  1  wish  she  knew  her  own  happi- 
ness ;"  Louisa  sighed  as  she  spoke  ;  "  few 
young  women  have  brighter  prospects 
before  them/' 

"  To  the  generality  of  young  women 
they  would  be  bright  and  happy  pros- 
pects ;  but  I  fear  not  to  Miss  Rivers." 

(C  I  can  scarcely  think  so.  In  the 
possession  of  such  a  friend,  such  a  hus- 
band as  Mortimer,  she  must  be  happy, 
unless  indeed  she  takes  pains  to  be 
otherwise." 

"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  some  tempers, 
that  they  really  do  take  pains  to  be 
unhappy.  At  least,  they  give  them- 
selves much  more  trouble  from  the  indul- 
gence of  irritable  feelings,  than  it  would 
cost  them  to  be  kind  and  conciliating/' 
This  certainly  had  been  the  case  with 
Eliza  the  day  before  ;  and  Louisa  half 
shuddered  to  think  on  how  precarious  a 
tenure  the  happiness  of  her  dear  and  re- 
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spected  Mortimer  would  depend,  if  these 
fits  of  humour  did  not  yield  to  his  advice 
and  tenderness  of  treatment. 

Her  own  opinion  upon  the  subject  she 
scarcely  dared  to  indulge  ;  but  she  paid 
great  deference  to  her  father's,  whose 
cool  and  well-judging  mind  was  not 
often  mistaken  in  its  decisions. 

After  sitting  for  a  short  time  in  a  mus- 
ing attitude,  in  which  Mr.  Henley  ap- 
peared undecided  whether  he  should  say 
any  more  or  not,  he  spoke  again : — 

<c  I  have  often  been  surprised,  Louisa, 
that  Mortimer,  with  a  prudence  and 
firmness  of  character  not  often  seen  in 
men  of  his  age,  should  so  soon  have 
yielded  to  a  passion  which  I  should  have 
thought  it  would  have  required  the  aid 
of  time  and  intimate  acquaintance  to 
have  inspired  him  with." 

Louisa  compelled  herself  to  be  unem- 
barrassed, and  to  reply  directly  :  <c  I 
certainly  was  a  little  surprised  myself;  I 
suppose  because  1  had  not  foreseen  the 
probability  of  it  before  he  came ;  though 
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I  wonder  \^hy  I  did  not,  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  voun^  man  of  Mortimer's 
age  is  very  likely  to  feel  the  power  of 
such  uncommon  attractions  as  Eliza's, 
exposed  to  them  as  he  was  every  day." 

Mr.  Henley  paused  a  moment,  to  con- 
sider whether  it  did  cc  stand  to  reason" 
or  not, 

cc  Well/'  said  he,  cc  it  was,  I  suppose, 
very  natural,  and  very  probable.  We 
have  none  of  us,  at  any  period  of  life,  any 
more  wisdom  than  we  actually  want,  and 
at  four  and  twenty  not  quite  so  much. 
I  once," — he  hesitated — (but  though  not 
in  any  degree  a  man  of  impulse,  Mr. 
Henley  could  not  repress  the  feeling 
which  led  him  on  to  say)  "  I  once 
had  other  expectations  from  Mortimer  ; 
other  views,  which  I  must  confess  it  has 
given  me  some  pain  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
linquish." 

Louisa  had,  during  the  whole  of  this 
conversation,  sustained  her  part  with  a 
fortitude  which  none  can  appreciate 
properly  but  those  who  have  felt  what  it 
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is  to  hear  the  subjact  they  are  struggling 
with  pain  and  difficulty  to  banish  from 
their  minds,  discussed  with  all  that  care- 
less indifference  which,  though  not  re- 
sulting from  uukind  intentions,  has  all 
the  effect  of  a  harrow  upon  every  fibre  of 
the  mind. 

Mortimer  was  the  chosen  of  Louisa's 
heart  —  the  being  to  whom  from  her 
childhood  every  thought,  every  affection 
of  her  soul  had  turned.  Unconscious  of 
her  regard,  the  ties  of  relationship  per- 
mitting him  many  endearing  tokens  of 
affection,  he  had,  for  many  years,  unde- 
signedly been  attaching  her  to  him  in 
still  nearer,  still  dearer  bonds  of  love. 

With  the  humility  of  opinion,  as  to  her 
own  merits,  which  her  temper  and  Chris- 
tian principles  inspired,  she  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  for  herself  such  excess  of 
happiness  as  a  union  with  Mortimer 
held  out  to  her.  But  still  she  did  cherish, 
fondly  cherish,  the  animating  idea  that 
time  and  circumstances  mioht  accom- 
plish  it. 
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For  the  last  five  years  of  her  life  such 
had  been  her  dearest  hopes,  which  she 
guarded  as  a  miser  would  his  treasure. 

Eliza  came — and  Mortimer  came — and 
Louisa's  air-built  fabric  fell  to  the  ground. 

But  one  consolation  remained.  Her 
secret  was  her  own,  it  had  never  been 
betrayed. 

Some  tributary  sighs,  some  heavings 
of  humanity,  Nature  imperiously  de- 
manded. Many  pangs  she  must — she 
did  inevitably  feel ;  but  the  effort  to 
subdue  them  it  was  her  duty  to  make;— 
and  it  was  made, — and  not  unsuccessfully. 
She  became  resigned  in  a  situation  of 
trial  not  much  inferior  to  any  which  the 
catalogue  of  human  evils  has  to  offer. 

But  there  were  times  when  all  her 
firmness  and  strength  of  purpose  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  workings  of  her 
heart,  and  this  was  one  of  the  occasions 
in  which  her  heroism  at  last  failed. 

The  emotion  she  had  so  long  repelled, 
she  could  not  subdue  when  her  father,  as 
he  spoke  of  the  views  and  expectations 
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he  had  once  entertained  for  Mortimer,, 
cast  upon  her  a  look  of  affection  which 
plainly  indicated  how  much  those  views 
and  expectations  assimilated  with  her 
own. 

Tears,  which  she  sought  to  conceal, 
fell  from  her  eyes.  With  surprise  Mr. 
Henley  beheld  these  silent  witnesses  of 
her  sorrows.  <c  Louisa/'  said  he,  <(  why 
are  you  thus  affected  ?  In  my  disap- 
pointment I  believed  1  had  nothing  but 
my  own  regret  to  put  up  with,  and  that 
was  not  very  deep,  for  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  happiness  is  not 
always  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 
wishes.  But,  to  your  particular  tem- 
perament, disappointment  would  be,  I 
know,  a  very  serious  thing.  You  are 
not  unhappy,  Louisa,  I  hope  ?"  and  he 
took  her  hand,  drawing  her  to  him  as  he 
spoke;  cc  you  are  not  unhappy,  my 
love?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all;"  but  the  assumed 
smile  was  sadly  contradicted  by  the 
tears  which  trembled  in  her  eyes ;  ' (  at 
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least  not  very — no — not  at  all,  my  dear 
father.  I  beseech  you  do  not — let  me 
leave  you." 

Mr.  Henley  was  a  kind  and  affectionate 
father,  loving  his  daughter  with  since- 
rity, and  treating  her  at  all  times  as  if 
he  really  loved  and  valued  her;  but  it 
was  seldom  that  he  betrayed  any  fervent 
tokens  of  his  affection.  Calmness  and 
equality  of  feeling  were  his  character- 
istics. But  it  seemed  impossible  to 
refrain  from  taking  to  his  bosom  his  suf- 
fering child,  and  for  many  moments 
mingling  his  own  emotion  with  her's. 

At  length  Louisa   forcibly  withdrew 
herself  from  her  father's  embrace. 

cc  I  have  been  betrayed/'  she  said, 
ffinto  a  disclosure  of  my  weakness — for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  suffered 
it  to  be  known — but  it  must  be  the  last. 
I  do  most  earnestly  intreat  you,  my 
dearest  father,  when  you  see  me  calm 
and  tranquil,  to  believe  that  I  am  happy  ; 
and  never — never,  let  this  painful  subject 
be  mentioned  again." — She  was  gone  be- 
fore Mr.  Henley  had  time  to  reply  to  her. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Eliza  passed  the  morning  in  her  own 
room,  not  being  tempted  from  it  even  to 
make  her  promised  visit  to  Miss  Brooke. 

In  the  penitence  of  her  heart  she  could 
now  see  the  folly  of  having  suffered  her- 
self to  be  influenced  by  Sophia  on  a  point 
where  it  was  impossible  she  could  either 
judge  or  advise  so  well  as  her  own  rea- 
son and  sense  could,  provided  she  had 
given  them  leave  to  be  heard. 

We  ought  always,  indeed,  to  distrust 
the  risrhtness  of  our  intentions  when  we 
ask  advice  as  to  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing in  displeasure.  To  doubt  upon 
such  a  point,  is  a  criterion  that  we  have 
carried  our  resentment  sufficiently  far  ; 
for  wounded  self-love  is  much  more  likely 
to  err  upon  the  side  of  too  much  than  too 
little  anger,  and  seldom  pauses  to  reflect 
whether  its  irritation  has  been  properly 
displayed,  till  it  is  high  time  it  were  for- 
gotten altogether. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Eliza  could  not,  with  any  appearance 
of  reason,  make  an  excuse  for  not  attend- 
ing the  summons  to  dinner. 

Louisa  and  Mr.  Henley,  not  knowing 
whether  to  expect  her  or  not,  had  just 
sat  down  to  table. 

Eliza  apologized  for  not  having  made 
her  appearance,  before  that  day,  but  said 
"  she  had  been  too  unwell  to  leave  her 
room." 

"  You  do  not  look  very  well,,  Miss 
Rivers,"  said  Mr.  Henley,  looking  at  her 
compassionately.  (i  Perhaps  you  do  not 
feel  equal  to  joining  us.  Do  not,  if  you 
feel  the  least  disinclination/' 

ee  I  thank  you,  Sir,  no ;  I  am  pretty 
well,  now,"  and  she  took  her  place,  but 
dejected,  pale,  and  tremulous,  she  neither 
spoke  nor  eat. 

Nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast 
than  her  appearance  with  that  of  Louisa, 
on  whose  mild  and  tranquil  countenance 
no  trace  of  earthly  passion  was  visible. 

Yet  what  was  Eliza's  cause  of  suffer- 
ing, either  in  quality  or  degree,  com- 
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pared  with  her's  ?  Eliza  had  none  but 
what  arose  from  her  own  misconduct ; 
Louisa  had  to  mourn  the  disappoint- 
ment of  just  and  reasonable  hopes,  and 
to  find  every  natural  feeling  of  her  heart, 
by  others  (unconsciously,  indeed,  but) 
daily  excited,  and  deeply  and  painfully 
wounded. 

Yet  she  was  tranquil  ;  often  even 
cheerful.  She  was  cheerful  now,  and  in 
giving  her  father  an  account  of  Mrs. 
Bart  ley's  party  the  day  before,  she 
endeavoured  by  one  or  two  particularly 
gay  remarks  (for  Louisa,)  to  inveigle 
Eliza  into  something  like  discourse. 

But  the  efforts  of  one,  or  even  two 
persons  (for  Mr.  Henley  did  his  part), 
towards  keeping  up  any  conversation, 
must  be  on  the  whole  ineffectual,  when 
there  is  a  third  who  cannot  but  be  sad 
and  silent. 

Eliza,  perceiving  herself  to  be  unfit 
even  for  the  company  of  Mr.  Henley  and 
Louisa,  very  soon  made  good  her  retreat 
i2 
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into  solitude,  where  she  might  resume 
her  unpleasant  reflections. 

After  having  been  absorbed  in  them 
for  some  time,  she  was  roused  by  hear- 
ing a  knock  at  the  hall  door. 

tc  It  w  as  very  like  Mortimer's  knock  ; 
just  his  usual  time  of  coming  too.  If  it 
should  be  him,  should  she  see  him  ?  Oh 
yes — yes — certainly.  She  would  go  down 
immediately,  if  he  requested  it  of  her. 
Not  else — no,  it  would  look  like  being 
too  sorry  for  her  fault."  In  the  midst 
of  these  debatings,  a  gentle  tap  at  her 
door  announced  Louisa. 

"  Mortimer  is  very  uncomfortable, 
and  out  of  spirits,  Eliza  •  I  wish  you 
would  come  down  and  speak  to  him." 

"  He  did  not  perhaps  desire  that  I 
should." 

"  You  cannot  doubt  what  his  wishes 
are,  at  least  you  ought  not." 

"  1  should  have  been  more  satisfied 
that  he  desired  it,  if  he  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  me." 
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cc  Eliza,  my  dear  Eliza,  I  beseech  you 
not  to  trifle  thus  with  your  own  happi- 
ness. It  is  not  a  slight  matter  that  would 
affect  Mortimer's  regard  for  you.  But 
these  small  things,  often  repeated,  lead 
to  very  serious  consequences." 

n  Oh,  as  to  that,  if  Mr.  Durand— V 

"  Don't,  don't,  Eliza— Mr.  Durand  !  — 
how  can  you  speak  of  him  so  coldly  ? — 
come,  come,  I  will  not  return  to  him 
without  you,"  drawing  her  towards  the 
door,  Eliza  wishing  with  all  her  heart  to 
go,  but  still  reluctant  to  give  him  such 
an  unrequested  proof  of  her  wish  to  be 
reconciled  with  him.  So  difficult  it  is  to 
retrace  our  steps  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
error,  or  to  yield  gracefully,  when  ex- 
hausted passion  has  left  us  no  longer  the 
power  of  contending.  Louisa's  next 
observation,  however,  decided  her. 

cc  I  am  sure  you  will  be  vexed  to  think 
you  did  not  see  him,  if  what  he  said 
should  really  be  the  case,    that   he   is 
come  to  take  leave  of  us." 
i  3 
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"Take  leave!  for  what?  is  he  going 
away?" 

"  He  said  something  about  a  letter  on 
business  that  he  had  received,  which 
would  occasion  him  to  go  to  London 
hrst,  and  then  home;  but  1  had  not 
time  to  ask  him  the  particulars,  as  I  left 
him  almost  immediately  to  tell  you  that 
he  was  here/' 

£C  Very  extraordinary  behaviour!"  said 
Eliza,  quite  ready  to  believe  that  this 
letter  upon  business  was  a  mere  subter- 
fuge, to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing resentment  by  leaving  her, — most 
likely  never  to  return ! 

"  No,  not  at  all  extraordinary ;  nothing 
but  what  he  will  very  easily  explain : 
come,  dear  Eliza,  do,  for  once,  be  per- 
suaded." 

"  Well,  to  oblige  you,"  and  she  fol- 
lowed Louisa  ;  who,  as  soon  as  she  had 
fairly  got  her  into  the  parlour,  and  shut 
the  door  upon  her,  was  very  glad  to  leave 
them  to  settle  their  disputes  by  them- 
selves. 
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Although  Eliza  was  not  now,  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  scornful  and  repell- 
ing, she  was  yet  too  much  unlike  the 
smiling  and  affectionate  Eliza  he  had 
been  wont  to  see,  for  Mortimer  to  do 
any  thing  more  than  greet  her  with  po- 
liteness, and  "  hope  she  had  caught  no 
cold  the  preceding  evening/' 

"  None,  I  thank  you/'  There  was  a 
short  pause,  which  Mortimer  first  inter- 
rupted. 

(e  After  your  manner  towards  me  yester- 
day, Eliza,  which  I  must  say  was  totally 
undeserved  on  my  side,  I  should  not  have 
intruded  myself  upon  your  notice  again 
so  soon,  but  that  I  am  compelled  for  a 
short  time  to  leave  you — and  I  could  not 
leave  you  in  unkindness."  He  ceased 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded : — 

cc  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  mother, 
respecting  some  of  her  affairs,  wherein 
she  wishes  for  my  assistance  ;  and  as  the 
business  will  not  admit  of  delay,  I  pur- 
pose setting  off  to-morrow  morning/' 
i  4 
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ec  How  long  shall  you  be  absent?" 

' c  I  can  scarcely  return  in  less  than  a 
fortnight;  possibly  I  may  be  detained 
longer."  Again  he  was  silent,  but  not 
long. 

"  A  few  days  since/'  said  he,  "  and 
such  an  absence  would  have  occasioned 
me  no  small  regret ;  now/'  and  he  sighed, 
<c  now,  it  is  the  best  thing,  perhaps,  that 
could  have  befallen  me.  It  will  help  to 
draw  me  from  myself — to  make  me  for- 
get how  happy  I  have  been — how  mise- 
rable I  am  now." 

He  turned  from  her  to  hide  his  agita- 
tion ;  but  Eliza,  touched  to  the  heart 
with  his  distress,  affectionately  took  his 
hand,  which  lay  in  melancholy  listless- 
ness  upon  the  table,  as  she  said  to  him, 
with  all,  and  more  than  her  former  kind- 
ness : — 

cc  Miserable !  Mortimer  !  If  you  are 
miserable  who  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with — if  you  suffer  who  are  all 
that  is  kind  and  good,  what  must  be  the 
wretchedness  of  such  a  creature  as  I! 
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/  may  say  that  I  am  miserable,  for  I  have 
remorse  to  bear,  and  1  am  indeed  mise- 
rable— most  miserable  \"  Her  voice 
was  lost  in  the  suffocating  sobs  which 
had,  almost  since  she  began  to  speak, 
impeded  her  utterance. 

Not  dearer  to  him  in  her  happiest 
moments,  or  her  kindest,  than  now  in 
her  sorrows,  bewailing  in  tears  of  peni- 
tence her  past  misconduct,  Mortimer 
could  no  longer  refrain,  but  caught  her 
to  his  heart. 

It  was  not  immediately  that  words 
could  find  their  way  ■  not  very  soon  that 
he  could  articulate  : — 

%c  Eliza,  my  best  love,  look  on  me 
again  with  kindness,  and  all  is  for- 
gotten /' 

In  the  tenderness  of  reconciliation, 
both  forgot  that  any  thing  required  to  be 
explained.  But  Eliza,  as  anxious  to  be 
restored  to  his  confidence  as  to  his  affec- 
tion, would  revert  to  the  incident,  which 
had  been  the  origin  of  so  much  uneasi- 
ness, trifling  as  it  was. 
i  5 
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Though  Mortimer,  from  his  natural 
liberality  of  disposition,  and  sincere 
attachment  to  her,  was  very  little  dis- 
posed to  entertain  any  jealousy  upon 
Eliza's  account,  yet  he  had  not  been  en- 
tirely tree  from  that  passion  the  day  be- 
fore. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  that 
he  should  ;  but  he  wished  to  believe 
what  she  insinuated  ;  that  her  passive 
sufferance  of  Mr.  Waldegrave's  atten- 
tions arose  from  momentary  pique  and 
displeasure  towards  himself,  and  this, 
with  her  particular  feelings,  was  per- 
haps very  natural,  and  to  be  excused. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  over,  and  he  wished 
to  forget  it. 

Nor  was  Eliza  sorry  to  abandon  the 
subject.  With  all  her  efforts  to  give  a 
calm,  concise  account  of  her  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Waldegrave,  she  found 
he  was  not  to  be  discussed  without  some 
embarrassment. 

She  readily  assented,  therefore,  to  say 
no  more  about  him,  when  Mortimer, 
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fondly    pressing  her  hand,  said  with  a 
smile : —    - 

"  Let  us  suffer  Mr.  Waldegrave  to 
rest  in  peace,  love.  Let  us  forget  him 
altogether.'  • 

cc  I  consent  to  forget  Mr.  Waldegrave  ; 
but  I  can  never  forget  your  kindness 
and  forbearance  in  this  affair,  Mortimer. 
I  am  now  confirmed  in  what  1  have 
often  thought ;  and  that  is,  that  I  am 
unworthy  of  you." 

"  My  dear  Eliza,  do  not  invest  me 
with  a  distinction  which  could  never 
make  me  happy.  What  would  this  world 
be  to  me  without  you? — a  wilderness 
indeed  V 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good,"  and 
she  smiled ;  (C  you  really  are  very  good, 
to  love  me  so  well ;  but  I  am  astonished 
at  it,  nevertheless. " 

"  You  could  not  then  give  me  a  reason 
for  it?" 

"  No,  upon  my  word,  I  could  not.     I 
have  often  been  surprised  at  it,  for  we 
are  very  dissimilar.     I  wish  I  were  more 
i  6 
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like  you,  Mortimer.  I  wish  I  had  your 
temperate  feelings. " 

cc  You  should  first  be  sure  that  my 
feelings  are  what  they  appear  to  be,  be- 
fore you  wish  for  them." 

cc  You  could  not  assume  all  that  calm- 
ness and  composure  unless  you  felt  it." 

cc  Do  you  then  suppose  that  I  was 
really  as  tranquil  and  undisturbed  yester- 
day, as  I  appeared  to  be  I" 

cc  I  did  suppose  it,  certainly  ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  that  supposition  was 
not  exactly  calculated  to  make  me  more 
satisfied  with  you ;  for,  of  all  the  aggra- 
vations that  can  be  given  to  an  irritable 
temper,  nothing  exceeds  that  of  being 
treated  with  polite  indifference,  by  the 
person  who  has  excited  its  emotion.5' 

"  But  why  is  Eliza  thus  irritable } 
Why  is  she  not  all  that  her  excellent  un- 
derstanding and  virtuous  feelings  would 
prompt  her  to  be?" 

"  Because  I  am  the  victim  of  an  un- 
happy temper,  over  which  I  have  no 
command — no  control ;"  her  voice  fal- 
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tered  for  a  moment — she  then  proceeded, 
while  Mortimer  was  gazing  on  her  with 
an  expression  of  pitying  tenderness, ee  Oh 
Mortimer,  if  I  must  suffer — and  suffer  I 
must,  for  1  feel  that  1  am  not  born  to  be 
happy — I  trust  that  it  will  be  alone — I 
do  most  earnestly  pray  that  your  unhap- 
piness  may  never  be  implicated  in  mine." 

cc  Alas,  my  love — why — why  this  una- 
vailing prayer  ?  Is  not  my  interest,  my 
happiness,  bound  up  in  your's  ?  Can 
either  of  us  suffer  and  the  other  be  un- 
moved ?  But  we  will  not  suffer.  Let  us 
presume  to  say,  that,  with  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  upon  us,  we  will  be  happy." 

cc  If  I  know  any  thing  of  myself,"  she 
replied,  (C  1  have  a  heart  and  disposition 
as  much  disposed  for  happiness  as  that 
of  any  being  that  exists." 

cc  And  you  are  happy,  Eliza  ;  surely, 
my  love,  you  are  happy  }" 

"  Not  when  I  do  wrong." 

He  smiled.  "  Why  no,  to  be  sure, 
that  is  not  exactly  the  proper  time  for 
self-complacency.     But  I   augur    very 
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favourably  of  this  keen  perception  of 
your  faults  :  it  is  on  all  occasions  (as 
the  old  truism  has  it)  the  first  step 
towards  amendment/' 

{C  It  is  a  step,  then,  which  I  very  often 
take,  but  still  I  seem  to  make  but  little 
progress.  Ah,  Mortimer !  in  spite  of 
what  moralists  have  told  us,  it  is  a  hard 
matter  Jo  keep  steadily  '  in  the  right 
course.'  " 

c:  To  you  people  of  genius  and  imagi- 
nation, I  believe  it  to  be  indeed  a  very 
hard  task.     But  do  not  despond,  Eliza." 

"  Indeed  I  do  despond.  Such  is  the 
irritability  of  my  feelings,  that  many  cir- 
cumstances would  distract  me,  which  to 
you  or  Louisa  would  scarcely  be  felt  as 
an  inconvenience/' 

ffMy  dear  Eliza,  there  is  one  error 
which  I  must  intreat  you  to  correct :  it 
is  that  of  judging  too  hastily  of  others. 
Appearances  are  most  commonly  falla- 
cious ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
you  should  know  or  understand  in  what 
manner    or   degree    other    people    are 
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affected  upon  particular  occasions.  To 
decide  upon  such  a  question  is  always 
rash,  to  call  it  by  the  mildest  term  it  will 
bear.  And  you  will  find,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  in  every  instance  of  opi- 
nions so  adopted,  that  they  are  inva- 
riably wrong  in  their  conclusions." 

cc  Not  invariably,  Mortimer.  We 
cannot  be  wrong  in  an  opinion  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact.  For  instance,  it  was  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  while  I  was  fretting 
and  vexing  myself  till  1  was  downright 
ill,  because  you  kept  away  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  you  were  perfectly  com- 
posed and  quiet ;  certainly  not  anxious 
about  seeing  me,  or  you  would  have 
come.  There  is  a  case  in  point,  where- 
in I  was  powerfully  affected  by  a  circum- 
stance which  was  a  mere  trifle  to  you." 

ei  It  is  a  case  in  point,  I  admit,  Eliza; 
but  it  is  a  case  which  entirely  favours 
my  side  of  the  question.  My  staying 
away  from  you  for  two  days  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  which  however  proves  no- 
thing for  you  but  that  1  did  stay  away. 
It  in  no  degree  proves^what  you  have  ad- 
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vanced,  c  that  I  was  calm  and  composed, 
and  certainly  not  anxious  about  seeing 
you.'  That  you  could  not  possibly 
know,  unless  you  could  have  looked  into 
my  heart  and  seen  what  was  passing 
there." 

cc  We  can  only  judge  from  what  ap- 
pears, you  know,  Mortimer.  We  cannot 
reduce  morality  to  mathematical  preci- 
sion, and  have  certainty  to  guide  us  at 
every  step  we  take." 

"  Therefore  it  is  that  we  should  be 
very  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  such  undecided  premises'" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mortimer,"  and 
she  laughed,  ff  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  you  ;  for  when  once  you  bring 
your  University  logic  to  overpower  me, 
I  know  how  the  argument  must  end. 
So  come  and  listen  to  the  prettiest  little 
song,  or  madrigal,  or  whatever  it  calls 
itself,  of  Moore's,  that  ever  was  com- 
posed." 

As  she  said  this,  she  sprung  gaily 
across  the  room,  and  seating  herself  at 
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the  piano-forte,  sung  him  the  pretty 
fanciful  ballad  of  "  Young  Love/'  at 
that  time  possessing  the  charm  of 
novelty. 

<c  So  you  see,  Mortimer,  what  is  to  be 
our  fate/'  said  she,  as  she  concluded  it. 

Mortimer,  at  that  moment,  saw  no- 
thing of  what  ce  was  to  be/'  He  saw 
nothing  but  Eliza  restored  to  him  in  her 
most  winning,  most  attractive  charms, 
and  still  more  endeared  to  him  by  her 
temporary  estrangement. 

Louisa,  with  consideration  for  them, 
conceiving  that  much  would  have  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  had  prolonged  the 
usual  tea-time  at  least  an  hour,  yet 
Mortimer  thought  that  she  returned  to 
them  too  soon. 

The  evening,  however,  passed  away 
in  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  Such  was 
the  diffusive  gaiety  of  Eliza's  character, 
that  when  she  was  cheerful  none  knew 
how  to  be  sad. 

But  the  moment  of  parting  came. 
Mortimer  was  to  set  off  early,  and  could 
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not  see  them  on  the  following  morning 
before  his  departure. 

Yet  in  the  promise,  repeatedly  ex- 
tracted from  Eliza,  that  she  would  write 
often — very  often  ;  and  the  assurance 
with  which  he  comforted  himself,  that 
he  would  make  his  absence  as  short  as 
possible,  he  endeavoured  to  furnish  him- 
self with  as  much  patience,  and  as  much 
willingness  as  possible  with  which  to 
enter  upon  his  undertaking. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

As  soon  as  Eliza's  dispute  with  Mor- 
timer was  adjusted,  and  every  thing 
unpleasant  was  done  with,  and  they  had 
parted  as  friends,  she  concluded  that  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  be  tranquil 
and  quiet,  and  look  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  his  return. 

To  minds  of  an  ordinary  cast,  this 
patient    indolence   under  settled   pros- 
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pects  comes  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it 
requires  no  effort,  and  is  endured  without 
suffering. 

But  to  spirits  of  a  more  enthusiastic 
nature,  what  penance  so  hard  to  be  borne 
as  that  which  imposes  stillness  and  inac- 
tion ?  To  be  calm  and  peaceful,  is  with 
them  to  be  nothing — worse  than  nothing. 

Philosophers  have  spoken,  and  expe- 
rience still  speaks,  and  every  thing  in 
nature  indicates,  that  earthly  happiness 
can  only  dwell  in  the  pursuit  of  quiet 
simple  pleasures.  But  what  are  these 
lessons  to  those  souls  of  fire,  which,  whilst 
the  world  goes  round,  will  ever  be  found 
therein  ? 

To  try  to  be  happy  is  the  occupation 
of  all.  It  was  always  the  occupation  of 
Eliza  Rivers  ;  and  she  believed,  with 
the  sagacity  of  nineteen,  that,  when  she 
acted  so  entirely  by  the  dictates  of  her 
sense  and  judgment  in  accepting  Morti- 
mer, she  had  taken  the  surest  road  to 
happiness. 
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Had  it  been  possible  for  her,  with  her 
inexperience,,  to  have  known  any  thing 
of  her  own  nature,  she  would  have  seen 
that  in  providing  herself  with  certainty, 
she  had  despoiled  herself  of  hope — of 
expectation — of  curiosity — the  very  ali- 
ment and  support  of  her  mind. 

ce  To  be  happy,  we  must  always  have 
something  in  view •;"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  unquestionably  he  says  true. 

But  it  seems  also  requisite  that  this 
something  be  not  too  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely held  out  to  us.  Mystery  has  a 
great  charm  in  heightening  expectation. 
When  we  can  calculate  upon  the  sort 
and  degree  of  happiness  we  are  to  re- 
ceive, we  are  too  apt  to  become  propor- 
tionably  indifferent  about  it.  We  lose 
our  curiosity,  and  in  losing  that,  we  lose 
the  grand  stimulus  and  excitement  of 
life. 

Novelty  of  feeling,  and  situation,  for 
a  time  operate  with  some  force,  but  the 
restless  mind   returns  to  its  insatiable 
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cravings,  and  cc  nothing  is,  but  what  is 
not." 

It  has  been  seen  that  Eliza,  for  the 
first  few  months  after  her  engagement 
with  Mortimer,  had  conducted  herself 
with  a  constancy  of  good  purpose,  parti- 
cularly pleasing  to  him,  and  altogether 
astonishing  to  Mr.  Henley,  who,  with 
more  knowledge  of  life  and  human 
nature,  had  foreseen  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  connexion . 

But  Eliza  had  not ;  for  she  did  not 
know  herself. 

She  knew  that  Mortimer's  character 
was  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of 
those  who  deserved  to  be  respected  them- 
selves, and  feeling  that  she  ought  to  re- 
spect him,  she  believed  that  she  really 
did  so. 

She  did  not^know  how  entirely  her 
unsettled  habits  of  thinking  and  acting 
prevented  her  from  feeling  such  a  senti- 
ment as  esteem  for  any  one.  Esteem  is 
never  likely  to  be  sincerely  felt  by  any 
one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  act  at  all 
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times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  from  prin- 
ciple rather  than  from  feeling. 

Neither  did  Eliza  doubt  of  her  affec- 
tion for  Mortimer.  She  knew  that  it 
was  not  a  passion,,  but  she  persuaded 
herself  that  it  was  something  better.  It 
is  so  easy  to  mistake  the  exultations  of 
vanity  in  good -humour  with  itself,  and 
gratified  and  soothed  by  receiving 
homage,  for  the  emanations  of  far  better 
and  more  amiable  feelings. 

He  was  also  the  first  man  that  had 
ever  professed  for  her  a  passion  ;  and 
where  there  is  no  previous  dislike,  a 
lover  is  invested  with  peculiar  claims  to 
distinction,  and  very  often  succeeds,  only 
from  the  inexpressible  charm  of  being 
the  first. 

It  was  thus  that  Eliza  had  obscured 
her  judgment — it  was  thus  that  she  had 
deluded  herself.  Hence  she  was  unable 
to  trace  up  to  its  source  the  languor  and 
vacuity  which  began  to  pervade  the  per- 
formance of  all  those  duties  which  Mor- 
timer had  pointed  out  to  her,  and  which 
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the  charm  of  novelty  had  hitherto  aided 
her  in  the  pursuit  of.  Hence  she  won- 
dered at  the  indifference  which  grew 
upon  her  as  to  her  future  prospects  and 
establishment  in  life. 

No  intelligible  cause  of  regret  pre- 
sented itself,  but  yet  she  felt  that  she 
was  not  happy.  She  was  too  quiet  to 
be  happy. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  her  mind, 
when  the  dispute  which  occurred  between 
her  and  Mortimer  gave  a  sort  of  con- 
cussion to  her  lethargic  feelings,  and 
making  her  miserable,  at  least  occupied 
her. 

This,  however,  had  been  adjusted ; 
and  he  was  gone,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  but  to  be  at  peace.  By  way 
of  amusing  herself,  and  at  the  same  time 
doing  what  she  knew  would  be  pleasing 
to  him,  she  employed  the  first  two 
mornings  of  his  absence  in  visiting  his 
pensioners,  and  accompanying  Louisa 
to  her  school. 
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On  the  third,  she  recollected  that  she 
had  not  seen  Miss  Brooke  since  the  day 
of  Mrs.  Bartley's  party,  and  she  must 
infallibly  call  upon  her  that  day. 

Louisa  gave  a  gentle  sigh,  but  made 
no  opposition. 

They  walked  together  to  a  gate  which 
led  from  Mr.  Henley's  grounds,  and 
there  parted ;  Louisa,  with  an  inquiry, 
cc  Shall  you  dine  with  Miss  Brooke, 
Eliza?" 

cc  No,  certainly  not/' 

As  it  was  rather  early  when  Eliza  ar- 
rived at  <c  Delville  Fancy,"  her  Lady- 
ship had  not  yet  discarded  her  breakfast 
attire,  which  was,  with  great  advantage, 
partially  hid  under  a  long  black  sattiu 
cloak,  formerly  her  grandmother's  (and 
called  in  those  days  a  cardinal),  in 
which  costume,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little,  round,  black  beaver  hat,  which 
Eliza  strongly  suspected  to  have  been 
the  property  of  the  deceased  Sir  Wil- 
liam, she  stood  at  the  front  of  her  door, 
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calling  round  her,  and  feeding  her  ban- 
tam fowls.  Had  she  been  clothed  like 
an  Eastern  Sultana  (but  this  she  cer- 
tainly was-not),  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  Eliza.  But 
her  Ladyship,  not  aware  of  this,  and  a 
little  ashamed  of  her  appearance,  greeted 
her  with — 

cc  Ah,  sweet  love ! — how  d'ye  do  ?— 
there,  run  in — run  in — you  will  find 
Sophia  in  the  boudoir/' 

To  the  boudoir  accordingly,  Eliza 
bent  her  way;  and  there  she  found 
Sophia,  more  elegantly  accoutered  than 
her  aunt,  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  French  novel. 

As  soon  as  Mrs,  Bartley's  party  had 
been  discussed,  and  Miss  Brooke  had 
inquired  as  to  cc  the  denouement  of  Eliza's 
brouillerie  with  her  friend /'she  informed 
her  of  a  most  important  measure,  which 
had  occupied  her  mind  for  the  last  two 
days,  and  which,  with  her  assistance, 
she  thought  might  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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This  was  no  other  than  to  introduce 
quadrilles  at  the  ensuing  Belton  ball, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  following 
week.  As  this  sort  of  dance  was  then 
new  in  this  country,  it  was  desirable  for 
the  better  performance  of  it,  that  it 
should  be  practised  before-hand;  and 
Miss  Brooke's  ambition  was,  that  the 
thing  should  be  done  in  style.  Being 
herself  a  very  good  dancer,  and  having 
been  in  Prance  so  lately,  from  whence 
this  dance  was  then  a  recent  importation, 
"  she  presumed/'  she  said,  "  that  she 
must  know  how  every  thing  relating  to  it 
ought  to  be,"  and  had  therefore  an  un- 
doubted right  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
concern. 

cc  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Waldegrave 
about  it/'  she  continued;  cc  he  is,  of 
course,  quite  aufait  at  the  matter.  So 
I  shall  put  you  under  his  guidance." 

Eliza  hesitated  a  moment;  she  had 
not  thought  of  going  to  the  ball.  Mor- 
timer, she  knew,  had  no  taste  for  danc- 
ing, and  as  she  herself  was  really  in- 
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different  about  it,  it  would  have  been 
but  a  pleasing  compliment  to  his  opi- 
nions, in  his  absence  to  have  conformed 
to  them. 

But  to  dance  with  Mr.Waldegrave  in 
such  an  elegant  dance  ! — he  so  graceful! 
—she  by  no  means  deficient  in  attrac- 
tion ! — it  really  was  a  temptation. 

ec  But  who  is  your  party,  Sophia? 
Mr.Waldegrave,  and  you  and  I  go  but 
a  little  way.  Sir  George,  I  apprehend, 
is  no  one  in  the  dancing  line/' 

cc  No,  but  he  means  to  go  to  the  ball ; 
and  he  is  to  have  three  or  four  men 
down  on  a  shooting  party,  next  week, 
and  they  are  dancers,  and  Mr.Walde- 
grave says  he  will  introduce  them  to 
practise  with  us." 

cc  But  what  are  you  to  do  for  ladies  ?■•' 

<c  Oh,  we  must  not  be  particular. 
— There  are  the  two  Bartleys,  and 
Miss  Sidney,  and  so  and  so,"  and  she 
enumerated — 

Eliza  objected  to  selecting  the  Miss 
Bartleys,  as  bringing  with  it  the  inter- 
k  2 
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ference  of  the  mother;  protesting  that 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  the  con- 
descension of  any  practising s  under  Mrs. 
Bartley's  superintendance,  or  observa- 
tion. 

i(  That  was  not  to  be  thought  of/' 
Miss  Brooke  replied  ;  cc  we  shall  not 
practise  at  her  house.  The  girls  shall 
come  here  ;  they  are  always  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  running  about  the  country, 
and  are  so  silly  and  good-natured,  we 
can  easily  make  them  do  what  we  like." 

"  That  was  true  enough,  to  be  sure/' 
Eliza  replied ;  and,  after  a  little  more 
hesitation,  she  yielded  her  assent  to  Miss 
Brooke's  wishes,  and  promised  to  join 
her  party  to  the  ball,  and  to  make  one 
in  the  proposed  quadrilles,  which  were 
forthwith  to  be  put  in  rehearsal. 

She  did  not  believe  that  Mortimer 
would  particularly  enjoy  the  idea  of  her 
diverting  herself  in  this  manner  during 
ffts  absence.  But,  besides  that  he  need 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  she  was 
very  sure  that  he  ought  not  to  make  any 
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objections  to  her  taking  such  an  inno- 
cent amusement  in  proper  company,  aud 
under  proper  protection,  as  Lady  Del- 
ville's  certainly  must  be  accounted.  She 
determined,  therefore,  to  give  herself  no 
uneasiness  upon  that  point. 

(C  We  certainly  ought,  you  know, 
Sophia,  to  take  the  harmless  pleasures 
that  come  across  us.  The  mind,  as  well 
as  the  body,  must  have  intervals  of  rest 
and  recreation." 

tc  Undoubtedly ;  and  I  am  sure,  Eliza, 
you  want  rest  or  recreation,  or  some- 
thing or  other,  for  in  my  life  I  never 
saw  such  an  altered  thing  as  you  are 
become,  since  you  went  to  live  at  that 
Rectory." 

cc  I  don't  think  I  am  well;"  and  Eliza 
threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  in  a  list- 
less, indolent  sort  of  way. 

cc  If  I  dare  say  it  to  you" — and  Miss 
Brooke  paused. 

"  Dare ! — Pray  don't  be  ridiculous, 
Sophia." 

k3 
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"  Well  then,  if  I  may  venture  the  re- 
mark, I  must  think,  my  dear  Eliza,  that 
you  are  not  quite  happy/' 

That  curious  infatuation  which  al- 
ways led  Eliza,  like  the  moth  that  flut- 
ters round  the  candle  which  destroys  it, 
to  the  brink,  and  thence  into  the  full 
stream  of  the  most  imprudent  confi- 
dences, impelled  her  now,  instead  of 
retreating  from  the  dangerous  subject  to 
which  Miss  Brooke  was  leading,  to  give 
relief  to  the  strange  oppression  which 
weighed  upon  her  spirits,  by  describing 
it  to  her  friend,  and  calling  upon  her  to 
assist  her  in  assigning  to  it  some  defi- 
nite cause. 

Miss  Brooke  mused  a  few  moments, 
though  not  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  cause  that  Eliza  called  for ;  that 
was  palpable  enough.  Sophia,  though 
she  knew  as  little  of  human  nature  as 
most  young  ladies,  had  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  that  by  some  (what  she  con- 
sidered) very  natural  caprice,  Eliza  had 
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repented  of  her  connexion  with  Morti- 
mer, and  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
liberated  from  it.  Nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  more  likely,  she  only  wondered 
it  had  not  happened  before ;  but  as  it 
had  happened,  it  might  be  safely  left  to 
do  its  own  work,  and  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  her  to  let  Eliza  suppose  that 
she  saw  more  of  the  state  of  her  mind, 
than  her  own  avowal  implied. 

This,  Eliza  could  not  possibly  sus- 
pect that  she  did ;  for  she  herself  was 
totally  unconscious  of  the  construction 
which  might  be  put  upon  the  vague  de- 
scription she  had  been  giving  of  her 
restless,  unsettled  state  of  feeling.  She 
was  willing  to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
her  listlessness  of  mind,  was,  as  Sophia 
(after  proper  rumination)  assured  her, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  monotonous  kind 
of  life  she  had  so  long  been  leading  at 
the  Rectory ;  and  that  it  really  was  a 
duty  she  owed  to  herself,  to  snatch  at 
every  enjoyment  within  her  reach,  and 
k4 
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by  no  means  to  suffer  any  to  escape 
her. 

"  And  now  you  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  doing  so,  Eliza/'  she  con- 
tinued. ce  This  little  absence  of  Mr. 
Durand's  will  give  you  more  time  to 
yourself;  and  indeed,  in  these  con- 
nexions, however  happy  they  may  be, 
some  little  change  of  scene  and  society 
is  always  desirable.  Therefore,  let  me 
see  you  every  day,  and  you  shall  begin 
by  spending  the  whole  of  this  with  me." 

Eliza  (C  could  not  possibly  stop  to- 
day ;  Louisa  would  be  expecting  her." 
But  Miss  Brooke  would  take  no  denial, 
and  Eliza,  without  much  difficulty,  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  overcome,  and  to 
dispatch  word  to  Louisa  not  to  expect 
her  till  the  evening.  The  next  point 
was,  how  to  dispose  of  the  morning. 
It  was  a  fine  open  day,  and  quite  warm 
for  the  season. 

Sophia  walked  to  the  window. — "  If 
it  had  been  a  frost,   now,"  said  she. 
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<c  those  men  could  not  have  gone  out 
hunting ;  and  I  dare  say  they  would 
have  called  here.  I  wish  it  had  been  a 
frost." 

Eliza  wished  so  too.  Mr.Waldegrave 
would  have  diversified  very  agreeably 
the  amusements  of  the  morning.  cc  Shall 
we  walk  over  to  Beltoo,  Eliza,  and  call 
upon  the  people  about  the  quadrilles  V* 

"  Just  as  you  like — though  nothing 
in  the  world  can  be  more  vapouring 
than  calling  upon  people/' 

<c  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  silly  business. 
Just  running  about  to  tell  them  what 
sort  of  weather  it  is,,  putting  the  whole 
family  in  commotion,  and  then  running 
out  again.  But,  however,  we  need  not 
stop  long  any  where ;  and,  as  I  wish  to 
put  matters  in  a  train  for  the  ball,,  we 
may  as  well  begin." 

Eliza  assented,  only  stipulating  that 
she  should  be  exempt  from  visiting  Mrs. 
Bartley,  for  whose  society  she  never 
entertained  any  predilection,  when  she 
had  the  alternative  of  rejecting  it.  (c  She 
k  5 
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had  some  little  business  to  transact  in 
Belton,"  she  said,,  cc  which  would  oc- 
cupy her  whilst  Sophia  paid  her  visit 
there/'  She  then  took  up  a  book  to 
amuse  herself  during  the  time  Miss 
Brooke  was  getting  ready  for  her  walk  ; 
but  she  had  not  been  many  minutes  oc- 
cupied with  it,  before  she  heard  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  from  Sophia, 
upon  which  she  hastened  to  ascertain 
the  cause. 

Sophia  was  peeping  over  the  window- 
blind  with  great  earnestness,  and  Eliza 
naturally  went  and  did  the  same. 

She  started  back,  in  some  confusion 
at  the  unexpected  sight  of  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  who  with  quick  steps  was  ap- 
proaching the  house. 

"  Then  he  is  not  out  hunting,  after  all, 
Sophia?" 

cc  No,  so  it  seems.  I  dare  say  he  is 
come  to  give  me  a  frank,  which  he  pro- 
mised me  the  other  night.  Nothing,  to 
be  sure,  was  ever  so  lucky ;  we'll  make 
him  walk  over  to  Belton  with  us,  Eliza/' 
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Lady  Delville  being  engaged  in  the 
mysteries  of  her  toilette,  and  Sophia  not 
ready  to  go  immediately  and  receive 
him,  she  dispatched  Eliza  as  her  deputy, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  him  till 
she  came. 

No  surprise  was  ever  morepleasu- 
rably  evinced  than  that  of  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  Eliza. 
A  few  words  on  either  side  explained 
how  each  of  them  happened  to  be  there. 

fC  Sir  George  had  set  off  before  him/' 
he  said,  ' c  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and 
he  was  going  presently  to  join  him  ;  but 
he  remembered  a  frank  that  he  had 
promised  Miss  Brooke,  and  he  had  first 
hastened  up  to  her  house  to  leave  it." 

Eliza  had  been  enjoined  by  Miss 
Brooke  to  tell  him  where  they  were 
going,  and  to  ask  him  to  be  of  the  party. 

This,  however,  she  never  intended  to 

do,  both  from  a  dread  of  leading  him  to 

suspect  that  she  wished  for  his  society, 

and  also  from  a  belief  that  his  own  incli- 
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nations  would  induce  him  to  propose  it 
without  any  asking  at  all. 

It  was  a  little  disappointment  to  find 
his  visit  likely  to  prove  so  transient  a 
one  ;  but  worlds  could  not  have  tempted 
her  to  the  degradation  of  asking  him  to 
prolong  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  if  it  can  be 
called  fortunate  to  have  wishes  of  doubt- 
ful propriety  complied  with,  Sophia  had 
no  such  delicate  scruples. 

Her  first  salutation  to  him  on  entering 
the  room  was,  "  Mr.  Waldegrave,  you 
are  come  tout-a-fait  a-propos;  Miss  Ri- 
vers and  I  are  in  want  of  an  escort  to 
Belton  ;  pray  spare  all  exuberance  of 
ceremony,  great  delight,  inexpressible 
happiness,  and  so  on.  We  will  take  all 
that  for  granted  ;  and  now  let  us  go." 

Mr.  Waldegrave  began  the  history 
of  his  engagement  with  Sir  George,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  his  non-compliance 
with  her  commands,  but  it  was  with  an 
air  and  manner  which  indicated  that  he 
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wanted  very  little  persuasion  to  do  as  she 
desired. 

Eliza  said  not  a  word,,  whilst  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  between  him  and  So- 
phia, not  from  being  uninterested  in  the 
result,  for  she  was  curious  to  know  how 
he  would  determine  between  what  she 
knew  would  be  his  inclinations,  and  what 
he  might  consider  as  the  right  and  fit  to 
be  done. 

"  Any  one  would  suppose/'  said  Miss 
Brooke,  cc  that  I  was  asking  you  some 
immense  favour,  instead  of  doing  you 
the  greatest  possible  service,  if  you  have 
any  taste  for  the  society  of  ladies/' 

f'And  of  such  ladies  too!"  and  he 
bowed  gallantly. 

"  Yes,  I  was  thinking  to  add  that  my- 
self, only  I  thought  perhaps  you  might/' 

(<  What  is  to  be  done  when  people  are 
visited  with  irresistible  temptations  V 

«  Why,  nothing,  but  to  submit  to 
them,and  makethebestofit.  So  come,— • 
come,  Eliza." 
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cc  Bom  for  your  use,,  &c.  &c./'  said  he, 
and  he  took  his  hat  and  gloves  from  the 
table,  and  turned  to  Eliza,  as  if  ready 
to  join  her  in  her  compliance  with  this 
mandate, 

"  Miss  Rivers  is  considerate  for  me/' 
said  he  in  a  low  voice  to  her,  as  they  fol- 
lowed Sophia  down  stairs ;  cc  she  would 
not  run  the  hazard  of  making  me  too 
happy  by  adding  her  commands  to  those 
with  which  Miss  Brooke  has  honoured 
me." 

Though  this  was  spoken  with  a  smile, 
it  was  certainly  in  a  slight  tone  of  pique. 
Eliza  was  more  than  ever  glad  to  think 
she  had  not  added  any  intreaties  to 
those  of  Sophia :  cc  who  knows  what 
construction  he  might  have  put  upon 
it?"  thought  she. 

Poor  Eliza!  she  did  not  know  that 
in  reality  her  determined  silence  was  far 
more  gratifying  to  his  vanity,  than  would 
have  been  her  most  earnest  request. 
That  would  have  implied  easy,  unem- 
barrassed feelings,  wishing  for  the  com- 
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pany  and  conversation  of  an  agreeable 
man,  and,  as  conscious  of  nothing  be- 
yond this  natural  wish,  it  would  have 
been  easily,  and  simply,  and  fully  ex- 
pressed. 

She  merely  smiled  in  reply  to  his  re- 
mark. But  not  to  carry  her  reserve  too 
far,  she  made  no  opposition  to  accepting 
the  arm  he  offered  her,  as  he  came  be- 
tween her  and  Sophia,  observing,  that 
cc  as  he  was  to  be  made  happy  by  accom- 
panying them,  it  must  be  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  possible." 

And  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  than  the  whole  of  the  trio  all 
the  way  to  Belton.  It  was  Miss  Brooke's 
disposition  this  morning  to  be  lively,  and 
tolerably  free  from  affectation.  Eliza  al- 
ways wished  to  be  gay,  that  she  might 
not  be  embarrassed  in  Mr.  Waldegrave's 
company,  and  as  she  was  really  revived 
and  animated  by  any  thing  that  had  the 
appearance  of  incident,  she  bore  her 
part  in  the  conversation  with  sprightli- 
ness  and  ease.     Till  they  arrived  at  Bel- 
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ton,  she  was  also  spared  all  the  difficulty 
she  had  hitherto  experienced  from  her 
not  knowing  how  properly  to  receive  or 
reject  Mr.  Waldegrave's  marked  atten- 
tion. He  was  now,  though  in  a  very 
different  manner,  more  devoted  to  Miss 
Brooke,  whose  vivacity  he  continually 
excited  by  his  own  ;  but  gentleman-like 
and  polite  as  was  his  addresses  to  her, 
Eliza  could  plainly  discover  in  many  of 
his  most  agreeable  remarks,  the  latent 
satire  of  the  man  of  fashion,  and  of  the 
world. 

cc  I  think  you  declined  calling  with  me 
upon  Mrs.  Bartley ;  did  you  not,  Eliza  ?" 
said  Miss  Brooke  as  they  came  within 
sight  of  her  house. 

Eliza  paused. — She  supposed  Mr. 
Waldegrave  would  think  it  necessary 
to  remain  with  her,  while  Sophia  was 
making  her  visit,  and,  contemptuous  as 
she  was  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
ton,  she  scarcely  knew  whether  she  much 
admired  being  left  alone  with  him  arm- 
in-arm,  waiting  till  Sophia  returned. 
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rf  1  am  at  the  service  of  either  lady/' 
said  Mr.  Waldegrave  *  <e  I  only  stipu- 
late that  however  you  decide,  I  am  not 
turned  upon  my  own  hands  again.  You 
have  brought  me  over  to  Belton,  and 
one  or  the  other  of  you  shall  take  charge 
of  me  whilst  I  am  here." 

cc  I  cannot  possibly  have  you  with 
me/'  said  Eliza,  laughing :  ce  I  am 
going  to  try  on  bonnets  and  caps,  and  do 
all  sorts  of  fiddle-faddle  things  in  the 
way  of  shopping,  and  millinery." 

"  And  I  cannot  possibly  have  you 
with  me,"  said  Sophia,  cc  for  I  am  going 
to  call  upon  Mrs.  Bartley,  and  the  sight 
of  you  will  be  a  signal  at  once,  for 
Harriet  and  Julia,  and  the  harp,  and  the 
piano  and  every  thing  else  that  is  tedious 
and  tiresome." 

"  Then  suffer  me  to  make  my  own 
election,"  said  he,  "  for  as  bonnets  and 
caps  do  not  talk,  or  require  any  talking 
to,  and  Mrs.  Bartley  does,  I  hold  it  wise 
to  take  the  least  troublesome  alter- 
native." 
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Having  settled  their  place  of  meeting 
to  be  at  the  pastry  cook's  in  about  an 
hour,,  they  separated,,  Miss  Brooke  smil- 
ing with  exultation,  at  the  idea  of  looking 
particularly  pretty,  as  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
gallantly  spreading  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  parted  with  her,  exclaiming  in  a 
few  of  poor  Othello's  words  : — 

When  we  shall  meet  at  count, 
That  look  of  thine  ! ! 

"  He  certainly  admires  me,  quite  as 
much  as  he  does  Eliza/'  thought  she,  as 
she  proceeded  with  light  steps  to  Mrs. 
Bartley's. 

"  And  now,  are  these  bonnets  and 
caps  really  so  indispensable?"  said  he, 
turning  to  Eliza,  with  a  smile,  but  how 
different  in  expression,  from  that  with 
which  he  had  just  addressed  Miss  Brooke! 

ec  It  certainly  is  a  stupid  business  to 
involve  you  in." 

"  Nothing  can  be  stupid  to  me  in 
which  you  are  concerned:" — but  here 
now,  this  walk  to  the  left,— I  really  have 
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seen  nothing  of  Belton ;  do  have  the 
charity  to  be  my  chaperon,  and  let  us 
postpone  a  few  minutes,  the  bonnets  and 
caps." 

Eliza  laughed,  and  never  having  in- 
tended to  take  him  with  her  in  pursuit 
of  any  of  her  commissions,  she  suffered 
him  without  further  opposition  to  lead 
the  way  to  a  kind  of  causeway  which 
adjoined  the  town,  and  served  the  in- 
habitants as  a  pleasant  and  frequented 
walk. 

<c  In  allowing  me  this  gratification," 
said  he,  <c  you  are  but  doing  me  justice 
in  repairing  the  little  mortification  you 
inflicted  upon  my  vanity  this  morning." 

<e  What  mortification?  I  am  not 
aware  of  any." 

"  Not  the  mortification  I  must  feel  in 
your  total  silence,  whilst  Miss  Brooke 
was  overwhelming  me  with  the  kindest 
intreaties  to  be  of  your  party  to 
Belton?" 

<c  Upon  my  word,  I  could  never  have 
imagined  that  to  have  been  any  matter 
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of  mortification  to  you  ;  I  could  not  have 
supposed  myself  to  have  been  of  so  much 
consequence/' 

"  Humility  of  opinion,  is,  I  know, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  ol  your 
sex ;"  and  he  looked  at  her  with  an  arch 
smile. 

cc  Without  professing  more  than  comes 
to  my  share,  I  really  was  meek  and 
Christian-like  enough  to  suppose  that 
my  entreaties  were  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful, if  Miss  Brooke's  failed/' 

te  And  this  was  the  real  motive  of 
your  silence,  Miss  Rivers  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it?" 

"  Because  I  fancied — "  he  hesitated 
a  moment. 

ec  What  did  you  fancy  ? — what  could 
you  possibly  fancy  ?" 

"  That  you  had  another." 

"  What  can  he  mean  ?"  thought  Eliza, 
"  what  shall  I  do  with  him?"  and  she 
felt  her  cheeks  to  be  burning  with  con- 
fusion, but  why  or  wherefore,  she  could 
not  tell. 
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To  say  any  thing  was  better  than  to 
be  silent. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  conceive  why  you 
should  suspect  me  of  any  other  motive 
than  the  one  I  avow." 

He  paused  a  few  moments  in  his  re- 
ply ;  at  length,  turning  to  her  with  a 
look  more  expressive  of  interest  than 
any  she  had  yet  observed  in  him,  he 
spoke — 

(C  I  am  not  ignorant,  Miss  Rivers,  of 
some  circumstances  which  make  it  very 
natural  for  you  to  be  cold  and  indifferent 
to  all  but  one  happy,  most  happy  per- 
son." 

<e  Upon  my  word — I  really — " 

<c  You  really  do  not  understand  me  ! 
Oh,  Miss  Rivers,  but — "  checking  him- 
self, (C  I  have  indeed  wandered  strangely 
out  of  course.  It  is  difficult  for  me, 
when  with  you,  to  consider  you  merely 
as  an  acquaintance.  My  heart  seems  to 
demand  a  stronger  alliance  with  you. 
Surely  friendship  is  not  inconsistent  with 
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any  other  claims,  is  it?"  and  again  she 
caught  his  penetrating  glance. 

cc  What  shall  I  do  with  this  man — 
this  dangerous  man?"  she  mentally  re- 
peated. Agitated  by  pain,  but  still 
more  by  pleasure,  she  could  scarcely 
command  herself  to  reply  to  him  with 
composure,  yet  silence — conscious  si- 
lence, was,  of  all  things,  the  most  in- 
supportable. Hardly  knowing  what  she 
said,  and  only  intent  upon  saying  some- 
thing, <e  Under  any  circumstances/'  she 
replied,  "  Mr.  Waldegrave's  acquain- 
tance will  always  be  remembered  by  me 
with  pleasure ;  nor  can  I  be  otherwise 
than  gratified  by  his  friendship/' 

Beyond  this  acknowledgement,  he 
could  not,  he  dared  not  urge  her — else  it 
was  a  tempting  opportunity  to  forego. 
The  contemplation  of  so  beautiful  a 
specimen  of  pure  and  genuine  feeling, 
not  often  occurring  to  the  observation  of 
men  like  him.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
him,  moreover,  that  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  power   over  her;    but  that    he 
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might,without  any  difficulty,  have  turned 
and  moulded  her  which  way  he  would, 
and  have  drawn  from  her  as  faithful  an 
account  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  as 
could  possibly  be  desired.  But  the 
feelings  of  the  gentleman  prevailed  over 
the  vanity  of  the  man  ;  else,  the  know- 
ledge of  her  engagement,  far  from  pre- 
senting any  obstacle  to  the  amusement 
he  could  have  found  in  trifling  with  her 
affections,  was,  in  every  respect,  what 
he  could  have  wished ;  inasmuch  as  it 
served  him  as  a  shield  to  protect  him 
against  any  serious  views,  which,  with 
all  his  admiration  for  her,  ardent  as  it 
really  was,  it  would  have  been  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  habits  and  inclina- 
tions to  entertain.  Gliding,  therefore, 
imperceptibly  into  more  easy,  unre- 
strained discourse,  he  soon  began  to 
talk  of  the  quadrilles,  which  Miss  Brooke 
had  in  agitation. 

"  You  know  she  has  been  so  bene- 
volent as  to  appropriate  you  to  me,  as 
my  scholar,  upon  this  occasion  ?** 
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rr  Then  I  know  that  she  has  appro- 
priated to  you  a  very  irksome  task.  I 
literally  know  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter." 

u,  It  is  not  very  long  that  we  have  any 
of  us  known  any  thing  about  it ;  which 
is  very  astonishing,,  considering  that 
dancing  quadrilles  appears  now  to  be  as 
requisite  to  the  support  of  existence  as 
our  daily  food.  But  we  people  in  town, 
in  the  possession  of  novelty,  are  exactly 
like  infants  with  a  new  toy.  It  must 
be  hugged,  and  kissed,  and  never  out 
of  sight,  and  then  we  pull  it  to  pieces 
to  see  what  it  is  made  of,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it." 

iC  And  so  the  rage  for  quadrilles  will 
end,,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  and  we 
shall  return  to  our  old  fashioned  English 
country  dance,  which,  though  a  most 
solid  matter-of-fact  business,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  more  adapted  to  our  na- 
tional heaviness,  than  any  other  we  can 
borrow  from  our  volatile  neighbours." 
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<K  We  are,  unquestionably/'  he  re- 
plied, "  not  a  dancing  people,  as  any 
one  may  discover,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  us  when  so  employed. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  greater  part,  who 
are  jumping  about,  without  taste,  or 
time,  or  sense,  or  sensation,  except  what 
results  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  being 
In  motion,  look  at  those  who  are  con- 
sidered to  dance  well ;  where  is  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  feeling,  the  gaiety,  which 
render  dancing,  in  France,  a  passion, 
and  a  sentiment?" 

<c  Certainly,  no  where  in  our  per- 
formances of  that  kind.  I  should  ima- 
gine that  a  foreigner  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  more  sombre  sight  than  an 
English  ball-room. " 

"  It  is  impossible  it  can  convey  to 
him  any  idea  of  happiness.  The  men 
look  solemn,  the  women  grave ;  both 
engaged  in  a  task,  not  a  pleasure ;  which, 
let  it  be  ever  so  well  done,  as  far  as  we 
can  do  it  well,  is  after  all  a  perform- 
ance, an  exhibition — no  abstraction  from 
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self — no  entering,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  amusement.  In  short,  it  seems  any 
thing  but  amusement." 

The  clock  struck  the  appointed  hour 
for  meeting  Sophia,  before  Eliza  recol- 
lected that  it  would  be  right  and  proper 
to  propose  adjourning  to  the  pastry- 
cook's. 

The  pleasure  of  being  in  Mr.Walde- 
grave's  society,  and  hearing  him  con- 
verse, when  it  was  upon  such  indifferent 
topics  as  made  conversation  no  embar- 
rassment to  her,  was  certainly  not  a 
trivial  one. 

The  air  of  superiority  diffused  over 
his  person  and  manner,  created  for  him, 
in  her  mind,  a  strong  but  indefinable 
charm. 

No  pride  of  talents,  nor  haughtiness 
of  spirit,  can  entirely  eradicate  that  na- 
tural and  feminine  sentiment,  which  im- 
pels a  woman  to  look  up  to  a  man  as  a 
superior  being.  Indeed,  so  instinctively 
does  her  heart  demand  this  distinction 
for  the  object  of  its  choice,  that  even  in 
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the  most  ill-assorted  attachments, where- 
in passion  has  completely  usurped  the 
place  of  reason,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  this  feeling*  still  asserts  its  power, 
and  how  tenacious  it  becomes  in  mag- 
nifying the  slightest  merits  in  the  most 
worthless  character,  and  creating  for  it 
imaginary  claims  to  regard  and  to  sub- 
mission. 

«  She  for  God  in  him," 
Milton  has  beautifully  and  truly  said. 

On  joining  Sophia,  she  reported  favour- 
ably of  the  progress  she  had  made  in  her 
schemes.  Every  body  had  been  transport- 
ed with  the  measures  she  proposed,  and 
were  quite  ready  to  assemble  for  rehear- 
sal, wherever  and  whenever  sh  epleased. 

To  lose  no  time,  therefore,  she  had 
summoned  them  for  the  following  day 
to  cc  Delville  Fancy," and  Eliza  and  Mr. 
Waldegrave  were  desired  to  be  forth- 
coming at  the  same  time. 

When  they  returned  home,  Lady  Del- 
ville's  dinner  was  on  the  point  of  being 
served,  and  her  ladyship  in  high  state 
l2 
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ready  to  preside  at  it.  By  the  most  for- 
tunate recollection,  it  came  into  Mr. 
Waldegrave's  mind,  as  he  saw  these  pre- 
parations, that,  by  foregoing- his  engage- 
ment with  Sir  George,  he  had  lost  his 
chance  of  having  any  dinner  at  all,  as 
they  were  to  adjourn  by  appointment, 
after  the  chace,  to  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  of  the  party,  and  with 
whom  they  were  to  dine. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course,  therefore, 
for  Lady  Delville  to  be  very  glad  that 
such  a  circumstance  would  give  her  the 
unlooked  for  pleasure,  &c.  &c.  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave's  company  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  for  him  to  be  excessively 
ashamed  of  intruding  upon  her  hospita- 
lity, and  then  to  sit  down  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  be  as  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  as  the  consciousness  of  being 
a  person  of  great  consideration  with 
them  all,  could  not  fail  to  make  him. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  rehearsals  for  the  quadrilles  took 
place  at  Lady  Delville's  very  frequently, 
and  when  they  did  not,  an  excuse  was 
never  wanting-  to  occasion  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  to  pass  a  considerable  part,  and, 
two  or  three  times,  the  whole  of  the  day 
there.  His  intercourse  with  Eliza  be- 
came more  and  more  unrestrained. 
From  admiration  and  gentlemanlike 
attention,  it  was  natural  to  proceed  to 
friendship,  or  rather  to  a  much  warmer 
sentiment,  disguised  under  that  name. 

The  diversions  which  he  had  left 
Loudon  to  partake  of,  with  Sir  George, 
were  entirely  abandoned ;  and  as  he 
was  always  furnished  with  a  plea  for 
absenting  himself  from  the  hunting  par- 
ties, on  account  of  being  associated  in 
Miss  Brooke's  present  plans,  Sir  George 
was  content  to  let  him  peaceably  follow 
his  own  devices,  onlv  abusing  him  as 
"  a  Philandering  fellow,  never  easy  but 
l  3 
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when  he  was  making*  a  simpleton  of  some 
woman  or  other." 

But  though  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  cap- 
tivated with  the  attractions  of  Eliza,  far 
more  than  he  could  have  supposed  it 
possible  he  could  have  been  by  those  of 
any  woman  whatever,,  he  was  too  much 
au  fait  at  these  matters,  to  anticipate 
much  trouble  or  uneasiness  in  releasing* 
himself  from  his  infatuation,  whenever 
circumstances  rendered  it  necessary. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Eliza.  For 
some  little  time  she  struggled  against 
the  dangerous  truth,  and  forcibly  turned 
away  her  eyes  from  the  contemplation 
of  herself.  But  in  vain  the  feeble  effort ! 
In  vain  she  tries  to  persuade  herself  that 
because  she  ought  not,  she  does  not 
love.  It  is  but  deception  to  think  so — 
she  feels  that  she  does — she  knows  it. 
Then  what  mingled  moments  of  wretch- 
edness and  delight !  But  the  latter,  for 
the  present,  predominated  ;  for  so  in- 
supportable was  reflection,,  and  so  trea- 
cherous were  the  delusions  of  passion, 
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that  once  having  admitted  their  in- 
fluence, it  was  easier,  and  therefore  more 
desirable,  she  thought,  to  abandon  her- 
self wholly  to  their  guidance,  than  to 
attempt  a  conflict  which  she  supposed 
she  should  be  unequal  to  sustain. 

Of  Mortimer  she  dared  not  think.  She 
had  written  to  him  but  once,  in  reply  to 
a  letter  she  had  received  from  him  a  few 
days  after  he  left  her.  She  did  not  then 
quite  understand  her  own  feelings,  but 
only  so  much  of  them  as  made  her  very 
sensible  that  she  had  no  pleasure  in 
addressing  him,  and  that  as  her  heart 
.seemed  fettered  and  constrained,  her 
language  and  style  milst  inevitably  be 
tinctured  with  something  of  coldness  and 
reserve. 

As  she  knew  herself  to  be  constitution- 
ally subject  to  great  inequality  of  feel- 
ing, she  was  willing  to  attribute  any 
seeming  frigidity  in  her  manner  of 
writing  to  an  attack  of  that  morbid 
wretchedness  which  embittered  her  ex- 
l  4 
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istence.     Nor  was  it  without  foundation 
that  she  spoke  of  herself  as  unhappy. 

<c  Tell  me,  Mortimer/'  said  she, 
cc  how  it  happens,  that  with  such  a  desire 
for  happiness,  such  a  disposition  to  find 
it,  and  to  make  it  where  I  cannot  find  it, 
I  am  still  destitute  of  it ;  still  unable  to 
say  that  I  have  ever  discovered  it  ?  And 
yet  with  what  keen  perceptions  has 
Nature  gifted  me  !  There  are  moments 
when  mere  existence  is  a  bliss  to  me  ; 
when  my  heart  expands  itself  in  the  full- 
ness of  its  enjoyments,  discovering; 
friends,  and  objects  of  regard  and  kind- 
ness in  every  one,  and  in  all  the  face  of 
nature,  beauty  and  harmony,  and  inde- 
scribable charms.  These  are  golden 
moments,  Mortimer ;  but,  alas !  they 
are  but  moments — poor  and  ineffectual, 
when  compared  with  the  lassitude  and 
depression  which  creep  upon  me,  I 
know  not  how,  and  make  me  miserable., 
I  know  not  why.  At  such  unhappy 
times  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  am  not 
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in  possession  of  my  mind,,  so  much  am  I 
changed  from  myself.  The  dearest 
friend  I  have  is  then  my  bitter  enemy — 
the  tenderest  words  of  soothing  kindness 
are  taunt  and  insult — the  beautiful  face 
of  Nature,  unlovely,  joyless,  uninterest- 
ing— my  very  heart  and  soul  seem  be- 
numbed and  turned  into  marble — they 
seem  to  be  weighing;  me  down  with  a 
heavy  coldness,  which  is  not  to  be 
described,  but  which  is  totally  intole- 
rable. 

tc  And  why  is  it  that  I  have  wearied  you 
with  these  unavailing  complaints  ?  Com- 
plaints for  which  you  must  condemn  me, 
and  which  your  fortitude  and  strength  of 
mind  render  it  impossible  that  you 
should,  in  any  degree,  understand  or 
commiserate.  But,  Mortimer,  if  you 
knew,  if  you  could  conceive  either  the 
extent  or  degree  of  what  I  suffer,  you 
must  pity  me — the  worst  enemies  I  have,, 
could  they  sometimes  see  me,,  must  pity 
me ;  how  much  more  would  you  !  But 
what  is  pity?  it  cannot  take  me  from 
l5 
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myself!  Oh,  hateful  self!  But  no  more — 
these  turbulent  themes  are  ill  adapted  to 
your  peaceful  feelings.  Dear  Mortimer, 
forgive  me,  and  forget  all  that  I  have 
said,  which  you  cannot  think  of  with 
pleasure." 

So  entirely  had  Mr.  Waldegrave  occu- 
pied her  mind  in  the  absence  of  her 
lover,  that  Eliza  had  almost  forgotten 
that,  she  expected  to  hear  from  him 
again,  till  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Belton  ball  was  to  take  place, 
the  sight  of  a  letter  from  him  greeted 
her  when  she  made  her  appearance  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

Mr.  Henley,  who,  with  Louisa,  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  last  week's  pro- 
ceedings at  l<  Delville  Fancy,"  had 
jocosely  placed  it  in  the  plate,  which  he 
handed  to  her  when  she  took  her  seat. 
Had  it  been  a  dagger  that  he  tendered 
her,  it  could  not  have  been  an  object  of 
greater  dread. 

She  opened  it,  however;  but  on  Mi\ 
Henley's  observing  that  "  he  was  sorry 
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to  perceive  such  a  long  letter,  as  he  was 
afraid  Mortimer  had  very  little  to  do,  to 
be  able  to  spare  so  much  time  for  his 
pen/'  she  put  it  by,  faintly  smiling,  as 
she  replied, — 

"  He  does,  indeed,  write  terribly  long 
epistles ;  one  can  hardly  venture  upon 
them  fasting/' 

It  was  not  eagerly,  but  painfully  and 
slowly,  that,  as  soon  as  she  found  her- 
self alone.,  she  proceeded  to  the  perusal 
of  it. 

After  having  spoken  of  the  impatience 
with  which  he  found  himself  detained 
longer  than  he  expected,  and  of  his  hope 
that  another  week  would  see  the  termi- 
nation of  his  business,  and  enable  him  to 
return,  he  thus  proceeded  to  notice  her 
last  letter : — 

"  The  picture  you  have  given  me  of 
yourself  is  a  melancholy  one.  It  would 
have  pained  me  beyond  description,  did 
I  not  earnestly  hope  that  it  was  drawn 
under  the  influence  of  transient  uneasi- 
ness, and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  par- 
l6 
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ticular,  not  a  general  representation  of 
your  state  of  feeling. 

cc  I  know  not  how  to  believe  that  the 
solid  advantages,  with  which  the  Giver 
of  all  good  has  so  bountifully  enriched 
your  mind,  can  be  unequal  to  over- 
balance the  pressure  of  temporary  and 
imaginary  evils. 

(C  You  have  sought  for  happiness,  you 
say  ;  but  where,  dear  Eliza  ?  Was  it  not 
in  the  indulgence  of  feeling  ;  in  the  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  and  in  all  those  beautiful 
emotions  which  flit  across  the  mind  of 
genius — as  evanescent  as  they  are  en- 
chanting ?  They  may  decorate  and  re- 
fine happiness,  but  I  doubt  whether  they 
contribute  any  thing  to  the  production 
of  it. 

"  Happiness  is  a  prize  not  thus  to  be 
won.  It  is  to  be  found  in  principle;  in 
possessing  a  rule  and  guide  of  conduct, 
by  which  alone  we  can  fortify  ourselves 
against  the  lassitude  and  dissatisfaction 
into  which  we  must  all  of  us  occasionally 
fall  from  the  sameness  of  events — the 
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fleeting-  nature  of  all  sublunary  bliss — 
from  meeting  with  unkindness  or  mis- 
fortune, or  from  our  own  capacious- 
ness. 

ec  But  this  rule  of  conduct  (without 
which  I  maintain  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness) is  not  of  easy  acquisition.  It  can 
only  be  established  by  constant,  earnest, 
and  devout  endeavours.  Yes;  devout 
endeavours,  Eliza!  for  it  is  from  the 
doctrines  of  our  divine  code,  it  is  from 
the  Book  of  Life  that  we  can  alone 
derive  it. 

"  Thete  may  be  persons  constitution- 
ally cold,  or  possessing  sufficient  shrewd- 
ness to  understand  the  value  of  a  good 
character,  who  conduct  themselves  with 
credit  and  respectability,  without  being 
guided  by  any  religious  principles. 

"As  for  those  who  found  their  system  of 
conduct  upon  the  beauty  and  fitness  of 
virtue,  and  who  profess  to  love  it  for  its 
own  sake,  I  am  little  disposed  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  manv  of  them,  and 
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still  less  in  the  happiness  of  any  such 
persons. 

cc  The  inconsistency  of  feeling,  by 
which  you  describe  yourself  as  so  cruelly 
beset,  is  not,  as  you  perhaps  imagine,  a 
singular  instance  of  human  weakness- 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  the  picture  of  most 
people  of  warm  and  elevated  imagi- 
nations, who  have  not  inculcated  on  their 
minds  that  religious  principle  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking. 

"  Human  nature  is  generally  the  same 
in  being  beyond  measure  inconsistent. 
At  one  time  capable  of  the  greatest 
elevation  of  sentiment,  at  another  un- 
equal to  combat  with  the  meanest  temp- 
tations; at  one  moment  inflamed,  with 
enthusiasm,  the  next  sunk  in  the  depth 
of despondency. 

cc  But  this  is  in  perfect  conformity  to 
all  that  surrounds  us.  Change  and 
diversity  we  observe  in  every  thing. 
Day  succeeds  to  night — one  season 
yields  to  another — nothing  is  stationary 
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— nothing  is  stable.  It  is  in  vain,  then, 
that  we  seek  for  happiness  in  a  world 
that  is  constantly  passing  away  from  usy 
and  where  every  thing*  indicates  that  we 
have  c  no  continuing  city/ 

"  But  you  must  seek  it  somewhere, 
you  will  say.  It  is  true  you  must.  The 
benevolent  Author  of  your  being  has  not 
endowed  you  with  such  a  capability  of 
enjoyment,  and  denied  you  the  means. 
They  are  scattered  in  abundance  around 
you,  if  you  will  but  take  the  trouble  to 
select  them  ;  but  do  not  mistake  them. 
Do  not  turn  from  homely,  quiet  plea- 
sure, to  indulge  in  flights  of  enthusiasm, 
which  afford  nothing  beyond  a  momen- 
tary excitement,  and  which,  on  sub- 
siding, leave  the  mind  in  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  depression. 

"  Endeavour  to  bear  in  remembrance 
the  vast  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe  to 
your  Creator ;  and  be  assured  that  you 
cannot  offer  him  any  sacrifice  more 
worthy  of  acceptance  than  that  of  a 
quiet  and  contented  mind. 
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te  Let  religion,  dearest  Eliza,  be  the 
guide,  the  principle,  the  ground-work  of 
all  your  thoughts  and  actions ;  without 
it  all  endeavours  after  happiness  must  be 
ineffectual,  for  what  other  shield  have 
you  against  the  thousand  nameless  evils 
with  which  the  path  of  life  is  encom- 
passed ?  But  with  it  you  may  defy  the 
power  of  events,  for  you  are  elevated  far 
above  their  influence. 

"  Begin  then,  my  love,  in  the  dawn  of 
life,  to  store  your  mind  with  that  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away*  Brilliant  and  striking  as 
are  your  advantages,  I  would  forego 
them  all,  to  see  you  in  possession  of  this 
one  thing  needful ;  and  T  do  not  despair. 
All  that  is  wrong  in  you  is  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  the  errors  of  education  ;  those 
errors  which  you  have  so  often,  and  so 
pathetically  lamented  to  me. 

<{  You  have  all  the  time,  and  all  the 
understanding  necessary  to  complete 
this  great  work.  Let  it  then  be  no 
longer  delayed.    For  your  own  sake  and 
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for  mine,  exert  every  faculty  of  your 
mind,  every  energy  of  your  soul.  Then 
we  must  both  be  happy  ;  for  whatever 
be  our  fate  in  this  world,  we  shall  still 
hold  fast  one  substantial  source  of  com- 
fort—the confident  hope  of  a  reunion  in 
a  state  of  perfect  and  ineffable  bliss." 

Over  this  letter,  Eliza  pondered  for 
some  time  in  painful  rumination,  less  on 
its  contents  than  on  its  author.  Every 
expression  of  kindness  and  attachment 
with  which  he  addressed  her,  wounded 
her  to  the  heart. 

No  sophistry  could  blind  her  to  the 
injustice,  the  dishonour  she  was  doing 
him.     That  she  loved  another  she  had 
now  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  acknow- 
ledging to  herself;  but  beyond  the  bliss 
which    attends    the   first  feelings,    the 
bloom,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  of  a  first 
attachment,  she  had  thought  of  nothing. 
Now,  indeed,  she  felt  called  upon  for 
some  decision,  but  none  presented  itself. 
To  part  with  Mortimer  appeared  the 
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only  measure  which,  in  justice  to  him 
and  to  herself,  she  could  adopt. 

But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  How 
could  she  without  the  deepest  shame  and 
confusion  acknowledge  her  motive  for 
such  an  act  ?  How  could  she  support 
the  contempt  of  Mr.  Henley  and  Louisa 
— the  scorn  and  reproach  of  Mortimer  ? 

Better  far  it  appeared  to  wait  for  time 
and  chance  ;  and,  on  consideration,  it 
did  not  appear  unlikely  that  circum- 
stances might  arise  to  release  her  from  a 
connexion  which  novelty  had  rendered 
agreeable,  but  which  recent  circum- 
stances had  made  a  subject  of  disquie- 
tude and  dread. 

All  the  habits,  all  the  pursuits  which 
Mortimer  had  delighted  to  see  and  en- 
courage in  her,  had  gradually  been  dis- 
appearing— they  were  now  irrevocably 
gone.  He  would  find  her  on  his  return,, 
in  all  her  original  faults,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  indifference  to  them,  which 
she  had  now  no  inclination  to  conquer. 
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Some  explanation  must,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, take  place  between  them.  She 
would  avow  her  conviction,  that  thev 
were  not  adapted  to  each  other  ;  and,  as 
well  as  she  could,  throw  upon  him  the 
determination,  which,  with  his  princi- 
ples, she  could  not  doubt  of  his  taking, 
that  of  dissolving  their  en^a^ement. 

To  approach  to  any  thing*  like  a  reso- 
lution affords  some  calm  to  the  mind 
when  it  is  tossed  on  the  waves  of  doubt 
and  indecision. 

Eliza,  a  little  composed,  took  up  poor 
Mortimer's  letter  which  had  fallen  at  her 
feet,  and  before  she  folded  it  up,  once 
more  cast  her  eyes  over  it.  But  it  was 
only  a  momentary  glance.  She  could 
not  bear  to  dwell  upon  its  plain  and 
wholesome  counsels.  Where  there  is  a 
conviction  of  being  wrong,  without  any 
intention  of  getting  right,  nothing  can 
be  more  irksome  than  advice. 

She  consigned  it,  therefore,  though 
not  without  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh,  to 
her  writing  desk. 
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No  intrusion  was  ever  more  welcome 
than  that  of  Miss  Brooke,  who  at  this 
moment  announced  herself  by  a  tap  at 
her  door.  She  was  come  to  claim  her 
according  to  promise,  to  come  and  dine 
with  her. 

Thankful  to  escape  from  herself,  Eliza 
was  quite  ready  to  attend  her.  The 
small  difficulty  of  having  to  announce 
her  intentions  to  Louisa,  retarded  them 
a  little  while.  She  had  as  vet  never 
named  them  ;  and  it  was  now  so  usual 
for  her  to  pass  the  chief  part  of  her  time 
with  Miss  Brooke,  that  not  the  most  dis- 
tant surmise  of  any  extraordinary  project 
had  occurred  to  Louisa. 

Indeed  she  might  very  safely  have 
gone  to  the  Belton  ball,  with  the  proba- 
bility of  her  knowing  nothing  about  the 
matter,  if  the  arrangement  of  passing 
the  night  at  Lady  Delville^s,  had  not 
made  it  necessary  to  say  something 
respecting  it. 

Placid  as  was  Louisa  in  all  her  emo- 
tions, and  well  concealed  as  they  gene- 
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rally  were,,  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
avoid  some  expression  of  surprise  when 
Eliza  announced  her  design. 

iC  To  the  Belton  ball — you  surprise 
me  \" 

<c  What  a  fortunate  creature  you  are/' 
said  Miss  Brooke,  exceedingly  willing 
to  avail  herself  of  an  occasion  to  shew 
her  wit,  and  a  little  civil  contempt  for 
the  poor  quiet  girl,  C(  I  must  say,  Miss 
Henley,  1  envy  you  that  capacity  for 
wonder.  It  is  a  faculty  which  I  have 
lost.  Nothing  under  the  sun  surprises 
me." 

"  Is  not  this  a  sudden  plan  V  said 
Louisa,  without  appearing  to  have  heard 
Miss  Brooke. 

<c  By  no  means.  I  have  intended  it 
for  some  time." 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed  :  why  should  it  astonish 
you  ?V 

ee  It  does  not  astonish  me,  Eliza.  I 
only  thought  it  must  be  sudden,  because 
you  never  told  me  of  it." 
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Miss  Brooke  began  to  express  impa- 
tience to  be  gone.  Eliza,  therefore, 
with  a  sensation  something  akin  to 
shame,  took  leave  of  Louisa  and  hurried 
off. 

Without  acting  wrong,  she  felt  that 
she  was  acting'  dubiously.  In  going  to 
the  Belton  ball,  she  was  doing  one  of  those 
harmless  innocent  things  which  no  blame 
could  properly  attach  to  ;  but  which, 
in  her  particular  circumstances,  carried 
with  it  an  appearance  a  little  extraordi- 
nary, especially  as  it  had  often  been  her 
avowed  opinion,  that  a  country  ball  was 
the  most  insufferable  thing  in  the  world. 
Louisa  could  not  but  remember  to  have 
heard  her  say  so. 

Louisa  did  very  w ell  remember  it,  and 
so  did  Mr.  Henley,  who  also  expressed  a 
momentary  surprise  when  his  daughter 
accounted  for  Eliza's  absence  at  dinner. 

Both  of  them  felt,  though  neither  of 
them  said  so,  that,  in  this  instance,  she 
had  shewn  a  deficiency  in  that  propriety 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  it  is  the 
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glory  of  a  woman  to  possess,  if  it  be 
only  to  preserve  her  conduct  from  the 
hazard  of  being  judged  with  more  than 
one  opinion. 

Eliza's  unpleasant  reflections  were  of 
short  duration,  for  her  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  the  anticipation  of  pleasure, 
which,  as  it  was  to  be  but  transient,  she 
determined  should  not  be  alloyed  by  any 
compunctions  of  conscience. 

This  was  the  last  evening  in  which  she 
expected  to  see  Mr.  Waldegrave,  who 
with  Sir  George  was  to  leave  Fairfield 
the  next  day.  For  many  days  she  had 
looked  forward  to  it  with  vague  but  de- 
lightful hopes,  though  she  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  thing  would 
result  from  it  beyond  the  gratification  of 
being  in  his  society. 

All  that  she  could  understand  of  his 
sentiments  for  her,  was  merely  from  the 
reflection  of  her  own,  and  from  the  lan- 
guage of  looks  ;  in  words  he  had  been 
particularly  guarded. 
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This  she  attributed  solely  to  his  know- 
ledge of  her  engagement ;  as  for  his 
general  character  upon  such  points, 
which  she  had  heard  long  since  from  his 
friend  Sir  George,  she  paid  very  little 
attention  to  it.  With  that  delusion 
which  attends  love,  she  made  an  excep- 
tion in  her  own  case.  If  he  never  loved 
before,  he  loved  now  ;  and  if  he  had 
hitherto  entertained  no  serious  designs, 
he  would  be  serious  now — if  she  were 
free. 

But  she  was  not  free.  Without  hope, 
without  expectation,  whence  could  arise 
those  feelings  which  gave  to  her  whole 
appearance  on  this  evening  a  radiance 
of  joy  more  captivating  than  any  beauty 
of  form  and  feature  I  It  was  that  senti- 
ment of  enthusiasm  which  springs  from 
the  consciousness  of  being  the  object  of 
admiration  in  the  presence  of  a  person 
beloved. 

Many  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
entered  the  room.  Many  attentions 
were  lavished  upon  her.     For  every  one 
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she  had  smiles — for  every  one  politeness. 
Her  triumph  was  complete,  for  Mr.  Wal- 
degrave  witnessed  it.  It  gave  a  flow  and 
animation  to  all  her  words — a  grace 
to  all  her  movements. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  Waldegrave  was  her  shadow. 
He  more  than  shared,  he  seemed  inspired 
by  her  enthusiasm.  If  words  were  want- 
ing, looks  and  manner,  nature's  true  and 
unfailing  language,  amply  supplied 
them,  and  betrayed  to  each  the  feelings 
of  the  other. 

It  was  exactly  one  of  those  evenings 
of  excitement  in  which  Eliza's  tumul- 
tuous spirit  could  only  find  enjoyment. 

One  set  of  quadrilles  had  been  danced 
before  supper,  in  which  she  declined  join- 
ing ;  not  from  disinclination,  but  from  a 
small  remnant  of  prudence,  which  sug- 
gested to  her  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  let  a  short  separa- 
tion be  observable  between  herself  and 
Mr.  Waldegrave. 

VOL.  II,  M 
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Sir  George  Melmoth,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  friends  to  the  ball  from  the 
sole  desire  of  doing  a  popular  thing, 
took  this  opportunity,  as  he  said,  of 
tc  renewing  his  acquaintance"  with  her. 

<c  I  literally  may  call  it  renewing  it," 
said  he,  "  for  since  I  introduced  that 
Lothario  of  a  fellow,  I  have  been  little 
better  than  a  discarded  man,  both  with 
you  and  Miss  Brooke." 

a  Surely  not :  Sophia  is  always  very 
civil  to  you.,  and  so  am  I." 

He  laughed.  "  Thank  you  both.  I 
certainly  have  no  incivility  to  reproach 
you  with.  But  I  think  it  must  be  plea- 
sant to  be  petted  and  made  much  of,  as 
Waldegrave  is.  1  shall  inquire  into  his 
plan.  There  must  be  more  in  it  than 
appears.  It  seems  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world." 

cc  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are 
you  talking  of?" 

cc  Why  that  system  of  Waldegrave's 
for  succeeding  with  the  ladies." 

"  I  never  suspected  he  had  one?' 
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<l  Have  you  forgotten  then  the  descrip- 
tion I  gave  you  of  him  before  he  first 
came  here  ?" 

Eliza  coloured.  It  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  that  Sir  George  wished  to  caution 
her  upon  the  subject.  Such  a  surmise 
was  in  every  respect  humiliating  to  her, 
as  it  was  not  very  likely  that  he  should 
not  have  heard  how  she  herself  was 
situated. 

She  replied,,  however,  with  careless  in- 
difference, but  not  without  a  latent  hope 
that  he  would  drop  some  remark  to 
confirm  her  in  her  idea  of  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  attachment.  cc  It  appears  as  if 
1  had.  Perhaps  you  will  be  obliging- 
enough  to  refresh  my  memory  ?" 

He  smiled,  and  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion— 

cc  I  think  it  is  unnecessary/'  said  he. 
"  Besides  it  might  not  be  quite  fair." 

"  True  ; — I  think  what  I  remember 
of  your  account  was  not  very  favourable 
to  him." 
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A  very  significant  smile  was  the  only 
answer.  Sir  George  was  not  to  be  in- 
veigled into  giving  any  opinion  ;  and 
Eliza  finding  she  could  make  nothing  of 
him,  was  not  sorry  when  the  dance 
ended,  andMr.Waldegrave,  with  Sophia, 
who  had  been  his  partner,  came  and 
joined  them. 

But  Miss  Brooke  had  a  vast  many 
commissions  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  give  him,  before  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  devoting  himself  as  he  wished. 

She  must  trouble  him  for  her  fan — to 
procure  her  a  glass  of  lemonade — to  open 
the  window — to  shut  it  again,  and  finally 
to  hand  her  to  Lady  Delville,  who  was 
playing  a  rubber  in  the  card-room. 

This  ended,  he  returned  with  all  haste 
to  Eliza,  who  was  still  talking  with  Sir 
George. 

"  I  have  been  giving  you  a  most 
inestimable  character,  and  doing  the 
friendly  thing  by  you,  in  your  absence, 
I  can  assure  you,  Waldegrave,"  said  he; 
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<c  after  which  I  suppose  I  cannot  make 
the  obligation  more  complete,  than  by 
leaving  you  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it." 

"I  never  knew  you  to  judge  more 
discreetly/'  he  replied,  (C  and  the  sooner 
you  favour  me  with  that  seat  on  which 
you  are  reclining  so  gracefully,  the 
greater  will  be  your  generosity  and  my 
gratitude. " 

"  Well,  Miss  Rivers,"  said  Sir  George, 
as  he  rose,  <c  I  leave  my  parting  counsel 
with  you,  to  try  and  remember,  as  much 
as  you  can,  of  that  pretty  little  history  I 
once  gave  you.  I  don't  say  when,  you 
know." 

(c  And  may  I  share  in  your  recollec- 
tions of  this  historiette  V*  said  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  as  soon  as  Sir  George  was  gone. 

"  Willingly,  if  I  had  any." 

i{  Bat  you  have  none — not  even  as  to 
the  subject.  Your  memory  is  trea- 
cherous, I  doubt.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
soon  have  forgotten  the  advantageous 
report  of  me,  which  you  have  just  heard 
from  Sir  George  Melmoth." 
m3 
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c(  Not  just  beard/'  she  replied;  wkh 
an  arch  smile ;  cc  I  was  favoured  with 
his  report  of  you  some  months  since." 

cc  Indeed  ! — you  must  think  it  but 
natural  curiosity  in  me  to  ask  if  it  was 
favourable  ?" 

cc  He  intended  it  to  be  so,  I  am  sure; 
but  1  don't  know/' — she  hesitated, 
cc  But,  really  this  is  an  odd  sort  of  sub- 
ject we  have  fallen  upon." 

"  Odd ! — not  at  all.  You  cannot  con- 
sider it  odd,  Miss  Rivers,  that  I  should 
be  very  anxious  to  know  your  opinion 
of  me." 

"  My  opinion  ! — But  it  was  Sir  George 
Melmoth's  opinion  of  you  that  I  thought 
you  were  asking  for." 

cc  Merely  as  I  considered  it  likely  to 
influence  your's." 

ct  Then,  pray  do  not  give  yourself 
any  further  solicitude  about  it.  No  one 
is  less  influenced  than  1  am  by  the  sen- 
timents of  others,  or  more  disposed  to 
judge  for  myself." 

"  1  admire  your  independence  of  spi- 
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rit,  Miss  Rivers ;  but  what  is  there  in 
you  —  M  —  he  paused  a  moment,  ere 
he  added,,  in  a  lower  voice — <c  which 
I  do  not  admire?"  He  spoke  too  se- 
riously— too  much  with  the  reality  of 
feeling,  for  Eliza  to  take  it  as  a  mere 
compliment. 

Unconsciously  she  sighed — then  re- 
collecting that  she  had  done  so,,  her  con- 
fusion betrayed  itself  in  the  deepest 
blush.  She  played  with  her  fan — she 
looked  down — then  to  the  right — to  the 
left — any  where — every  where,  but  upon 
those  searching  eyes  which  she  felt  to  be 
rivetted  upon  her.  She  said  something, 
she  scarcely  knew  what,  about  his  doing 
her  ft  too  much  honour." 

cc  Too  much  honour! — cold,  ceremo- 
nious words!  I  do  not  like  them,  as 
applied  to  me  by  you." 

"  What  can  I  say  better  to  please 
you?" 

"  Do  you  authorize  me,  then,  to  dic- 
tate to  you,  what  I  should  prefer  to 
hear?" 
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Eliza  had  not  entirely  lost  sight  of 
self-respect.  She  felt  that  she  was  very 
wrong1  but  she  did  not  care  that  he 
should  see  it  also,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  that  he  should  act  upon  it.  It 
was  in  a  slight  tone  of  offended  dignity, 
therefore,  that  she  replied, 

"  I  should  have  no  hesitation  to  do 
so  ;  because  1  should  be  much  disap- 
pointed in  you,  if  you  were  to  dictate 
to  me  any  thing  inconsistent  with  what 
I  owe  to  myself,  or  others." 

A  little  surprised  by  this  reply,  and 
doubtful  whether  it  were  spoken  in  the 
spirit  of  propriety  or  of  coquetry,  Mr. 
Waldegrave  did  not  immediately  make 
any  answer  to  it.  He  knew  but  little, 
indeed,  of  the  truth  and  force  of  Eliza's 
character,  who  could  suspect  her  of  any 
artificial  feelings.  They  were  perfectly 
genuine,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
variable  or  unsettled,  or  of  shorter  du- 
ration, as  the  present  instance  testified ; 
for  the  gleam  of  displeasure  with  which 
she  had  last  spoken,  soon   yielded  to  a 
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sentiment  of  a  very  different  expression, 
as  Mr.Waldegrave,  in  a  tone  of  tender- 
ness, replied  to  her, 

'*  I  never  can  be  unmindful  of  the 
respect  due  to  you,  Miss  Rivers,  nor  of 
what  you  owe  to  others.  The  last  I  can 
never  forget — however  I  may  wish  it." 

He  spoke  the  few  last  words  with 
great  feeling,  and  as  if  he  really  was 
affected  by  some  painful  recollection. 

Eliza  almost  pitied  him  ;  but  still 
more  she  pitied  herself,  for  her  engage- 
ment at  that  moment  appeared  hateful 
to  her.  Assured  of  his  fervent  attach- 
ment, what  would  she  not  have  given  if 
situation  and  circumstances  had  autho- 
rized her  to  exclaim  as  she  felt — "  I  have 
no  heart  but  for  you — take  it,  for  it  is  all 
your  own  I" 

From  the  dangerous  delusion  in 
which  she  was  indulging,  she  was  at  this 
moment  suddenly  and  seasonably  inter- 
rupted, by  hearing  a  prodigious  bustle, 
and  her  name  very  audibly  pronounced 
by  Lady  Delville,  whose  rubber  had 
m  5 
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just  finished,,  and  who,  in  her  way  to  the 
supper-room,  was  making  inquiries  right 
and  left  for  Miss  Rivers. 

ce  My  sweet  love,  are  you  here  ?  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  how  dy'e  do  ? — I  profess  I 
have  hardly  seen  you  before.  Sir  George 
Melville  you  are  exceedingly  obliging 
(taking  the  arm  which  he  did  not  offer). 
Sophia,  my  love,  have  you  got  your 
shawl  ?  Eliza,  my  dear  girl,  I  cannot 
suffer  you  to  go  out  of  this  warm  room 
without  your  cloak.  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
do  be  so  obliging  as  to  fetch  it." 

As  Eliza  was  enveloped  in  a  very 
warm  swan's-down  tippet,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  cold,  Mr.  Waldegrave  did 
not  oppose  her  gentle  detention  of  him, 
as  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  this 
errand,  particularly  as  he  had  tact  enough 
to  perceive  that  her  ladyship's  solicitude 
for  her  young  charge  arose  principally 
from  the  pleasure  of  making  a  bustle, 
and  of  hearing  herself  talk, — as  without 
waiting  for  any  further  effort  after  the 
cloak,  she  went  on  her  way,  summoning 
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her  young  people  and  their  beaux  to 
fellow  her,  and  talking  excessively  in 
every  direction,  till  her  mouth  was 
stopped  with  some  cold  chicken. 

Immediately  after  supper  Eliza  had 
promised  Mr.  Waldegrave  to  dance  in  a 
quadrille  with  him,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  overcome  some  difficulties  which 
were  started  on  Mrs  Bartley's  side,  who, 
(C  for  her  part,  thought  it  would  be  more 
generally  agreeable  to  have  a  plain 
English  country  dance,  in  which  any  one 
might  dance  who  chose/"  they  succeeded 
in  forming  a  party. 

It  was  not  that  the  Miss  Bartleys  had 
not  danced  as  well  as  most  young  ladies 
dance,  that  Mrs.  Bartley  had  no  particu- 
lar predilection  for  seeing  them  again 
exhibit  in  a  quadrille.  But  she  antici- 
pated very  little  amusement  in  seeing 
them  thrown  into  the  shade,  as  she  natu- 
rally supposed  they  would  be,  when 
Eliza  and  Mr.  Waldegrave  were  two  of 
the  performers. 
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Eliza  was  not  prone  to  exhibit  herself 
in  the  way  of  dancing.  Her  movements 
were  genteel  and  lady-like,  and  distin- 
guished by  that  nameless  grace  which 
diffused  so  much  mind  and  understand- 
ing over  every  thing  she  did ;  but  on  this 
evening  she  felt  inspired  with  a  spirit  and 
vivacity  unknown  to  her  before,  and 
which  she  unconsciously  borrowed  from 

the  animation  of  her  elegant  partner. 
In  so  innocent  an  amusement,  and  in 

the  difficulty  of  attaching  any  meaning 

to  her    gaiety  beyond  the  exhiliration 

which  dancing  in  itself  inspires,  Eliza 

could  not  have  believed  how  much  she 

was  betraying  of  her  real  feelings. 

It  was  quite  unusual  for  her  to  seem 
thus  interested  and  satisfied  by  any  thing 
that  was  going  on. 

Her  superiority  in  her  own  little  circle 
as  to  beauty  and  talents,  had,  ever  since 
her  first  introduction  into  society,  been 
so  decided,  that  in  itself  it  was  become 
almost  insipid  and  indifferent  to  her.   As 
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a  matter  of  attraction,  neither  music  nor 
dancing  afforded  her  much  gratification,, 
till  the  grand  stimulus  of  having  some 
one  to  please  revived  with  increased 
effect  her  extraordinary  powers. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  very  surprising, 
that  her  ancient  foe  Mrs.  Hartley  should 
wreak  a  little  of  her  inveteracy  against 
her,  by  putting  the  remarks  she  had  been 
making  upon  Eliza  into  a  matter-of-fact 
form,  and  transferring  them  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney, through  whose  means  they  stood  a 
very  fair  chance  of  making  the  circuit  of 
the  town  and  country,  and  of  accumu- 
lating as  they  went. 

These  two  ladies,  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  daughters  to  join  others 
who  were  looking  at  the  quadrille  dan- 
cers, after  having  described  to  each  other 
the  particular  perfections  of  their  respec- 
tive children,  proceeded  to  animadvert 
upon  the  rest  of  the  party. 

te  And  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  ima- 
gine what  makes  Miss  Rivers  so  good- 
humoured  to  night,  Mrs.  Bartley  V 
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k  It  is  a  very  unusual  circumstance,  to 
be  sure/*  replied  that  lady,  who  might, 
to  do  her  justice,  have  sat  at  that  moment 
for  the  picture  of  Spleen. 

"  And  her  lover  away  too,  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  off!  La  !  it's  very  odd, 
isn't  it  ?  She  can't  care  much  about 
him." 

<c  I  never  thought  she  did,  for  my  part. 
She  cares  lor  nothing  but  admiration." 

"  Well  1  declare  1  cannot  see  that 
beauty  in  her  that  people  talk  of, — and 
she  is  so  tall ! — Miss  Bartley's  height  is 
much  more  agreeable.'' 

Mrs.  Bartiey  thought  Harriet  perhaps 
upon  too  small  a  scale.  Miss  Sidney 
was  nearer  the  right  standard ;  and  they 
contested  the  [joint  in  sweet  good -hu- 
mour for  a  little  v\hile. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Waldegrave  whis- 
pered something  to  Eliza;  she  smiled 
and  blu  lied  excessively. 

u  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Sidney,  that 
girl  is  the  veriest  coquette  in  existence; 
do  you  observe  her  behaviour  with  Mr. 
Waldegrave  ?" 
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Mrs.  Sidney  really  had  observed  no- 
thing more  than  what  she  had  spoken  of, 
as  Eliza's  remarkable  good-humour  this 
evening.  But  not  to  seem  ignorant,  she 
promptly  replied,  that  cc  it  was  very  ex- 
traordinary!" 

cc  Extraordinary !  It  really  is  quite 
scandalous ;  here  is  she  upon  the  point 
of  marriage  with  one  man,  and  trying 
all  she  can  to  seduce  the  affections  of 
another." 

"La!  Is  she  really?  how  very  shame- 
ful!" 

cc  Oh,  yon  may  depend  upon  it ;  did  you 
ever  see  an  undesigning  girl  talk  to  a 
man  as  she  does  to  Mr.  Waldegrave  ? 
Would  not  any  one  say  that  they  either 
were,  or  ought  to  be  lovers  ?  1  am  sure 
you  never  saw  any  such  smiling  familia- 
rity between  Maria  and  William." 

Mrs.  Sidney  could  not  "  recollect  that 
she  ever  did,  and  she  hoped  that  she 
never  should." 

Mrs.  Bartley  joined  in  the  hope,  add- 
ing a  icisk  that  she  might  be   disap- 
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pointed  in  her  prognostication,  but  she 
really  should  find  herself  more  mistaken 
than  ever  she  was  in  her  life,  if  Miss 
Rivers  "  did  not,  some  time  or  other, 
bring'  upon  herself  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
through  her  own  misconduct/' 

In  the  utterance  of  this  prophecy,  Mrs. 
Bartley  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction, partly  from  the  relief  that  it 
afforded  to  her  own  splenetic  disposi- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  tolerable  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  fulfilled,  of  which, 
indeed,  Eliza's  too  imprudent  character 
held  out  very  confident  hopes. 

In  this  manner  did  these  amiable  fair 
ones  divert  themselves,  till  the  quadrille 
ended,  and  released  Eliza  for  the  present 
not  only  from  their  animadversions,  but 
from  some  small  criticisms,  which, 
though  they  were  (compared  with  Mrs. 
Bartley's)  made  in  a  spirit  of  gentle  dis- 
approbation, were,  nevertheless,  the 
emanations  of  that  disposition  to  find 
fault  wiih  their  own  sex,  which  Chaucer 
so  forcibly  describes,  in  his  tale  of  Gual- 
therus  and  Griselda  : — 
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"  The  mart  of  female  censure  knows  no  glut, 

u  Bring  what  you  will,  they  tax  it  with  a  but,"  &c. 

Praise  or  censure  was,  however,  at  this 
time,  a  subject  of  perfect  indifference  to 
Eliza.  She  saw  in  the  whole  assembly 
but  one  object,  and,  beyond  his  atten- 
tions she  had  no  solicitude. 

But  this  pleasure,  like  most  others,  as 
fleeting-  as  it  was  delightful,  was  cc  mak- 
ing to  itself  wings."  Already  had  Lady 
Delville's  carriage  been  announced,  and 
but  a  few  minutes  were  allotted  to  the 
young  ladies  to  compose  themselves 
after  their  exertipns,  before  they  ex- 
pected her  summons  to  depart. 

cc  How  different  this  room  will  look  to- 
morrow night,"  said  Eliza,  addressing 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  who  still  occupied  his 
station  by  her  side.  fC  If  one  were  in- 
clined to  moralize,  I  think  a  dark,  de- 
serted, cold  ball-room,  the  night  after  a 
scene  of  revels,  would  furnish  rather  a 
promising  subject. " 

"  Yes,  but  one  never  does  moralize, 
you  know  ;  it  is  out  of  date." 
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cc  Ah !  there  is  no  fashion  for  the 
mind  V*  and  she  sighed.  She  spoke  with 
so  much  earnestness,  yet  v\ith  such 
ingenuous  simplicity^  that  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile ; 
not  a  smile  of  satire,  or  of  conscious 
superiority,  but  a  smile  of  interest  and 
tenderness.  She  caught  it  in  its  full 
force.  It  was  too  expressive  to  be  mis- 
understood—it confused  and  even  agi- 
tated her. 

She  felt  really  relieved  from  embar- 
rassment, when,  on  turning  away  her 
head,  to  escape  from  his  penetrating 
glance,  she  observed  Lady  Delvilie  and 
Sir  George  Melmoth  approaching. 

cc  Lady  Delvilie  is  coining  to  summon 
me/'  said  she,  rising  to  put  on  her 
shawl. 

cc  And  thus  we  are  to  part!"  said  Mr. 
Waldegrave. 

cc  1  might  borrow  poor  Juliet's 
words,"  he  continued,  c(  and  apply  them 
with  equal  justice : 

*  Too  early  found,  or  known,  alas  !  too  late  !  " 
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Her  ladyship,  joined  by  Sophia,  now 
approached  too  near  to  admit  of  any 
more  than  general  remarks.  But  in  pro- 
ceeding- to  the  carriage,  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  as  a  last  adieu,  fervently  pressed 
the  hand  of  Eliza,  as  he  added,,  <s  Let 
me  but  hope  to  be  sometimes  remember- 
ed by  you  ;  may  I  Miss  Rivers  ?  not  as 
a  mere  acquaintance,  but  as  a  friend  V 

Eliza  could  scarcely  venture  a  reply, 
yet  something  she  said  of  acquiescence 
in  his  wishes. 

She  then  shook  hands  with  Sir  George, 
who  had  handed  into  the  carriage  the 
other  two,  and  once  more  extending  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Waldegrave,  which  he  took, 
and  again  ardently  pressed  between  both 
his,  without  exchanging  another  wdrd 
they  parted. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Three  weeks  do  not  constitute  a  long 
interval  of  time;  but  in  that  little  space 
how  many  circumstances  may  arise  to 
affect  and  influence  every  after  moment 
of  the  longest  life! 

This  truth,  and  it  was  a  painful  one, 
Mortimer  very  soon  began  to  experience 
after  his  return.  Absence  had  produced 
no  effect  upon  him,  except  to  restore 
him  with  increased  affection  and  tender- 
ness to  Eliza.  But  very  few  days  had 
passed  before  he  perceived  such  a  mani- 
fest and  decided  alteration  on  her  side, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over 
unobserved. 

Her  manner  was  not  cold  or  unkind, 
nor  repelling;  it  was  melancholy  and 
dejected,  and  sometimes  bespoke  the 
most  intense  misery. 

For  nearly  a  week  she  contrived,  by  a 
plea  of  indisposition  and  low  spirits,  to 
evade  the  anxious  inquiries  with  which 
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he  sought  to  discover  the  latent  cause  of 
this  unhappy  change. 

He  applied  to  Louisa,  but  here  he 
gained  very  little  information.  She 
knew,  in  fact,  nothing  of  what  had 
been  passing ;  and  to  tell  him  all  that  she 
did  know  as  to  Eliza's  having  passed  the 
chief  part  of  her  time  with  Miss  Brooke, 
and  of  her  going  to  the  Belton  ball,  was 
giving  him,  she  thought,  but  vague  in- 
telligence, likely  to  produce  nothing  but 
fresh  uneasiness. 

Her  engagements  with  Miss  Brooke, 
which  took  place  every  day,  appeared  to 
be  the  only  circumstances  in  which  she 
found  any  interest.  Her  mornings  were 
thus  entirely  occupied,  and  in  an  even- 
ing she  complained  of  illness  and  fatigue, 
and  generally  retired  very  early. 

As  long  as  Mortimer  could  deceive 
himself  with  inventing  excuses  for  this 
change  of  behaviour,  he  was  very  de- 
sirous to  do  so ;  but  when  it  had  con- 
tinued a  whole  week,  he  perceived  too 
clearly  that  it  foreboded  him  more  than 
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a  temporary  unhappiness;  and  though 
Eliza  evaded,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
explanation,  he  determined  to  make,  if 
he  could  not  find  an  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving the  uneasiness  that  preyed  upon 
his  mind. 

Armed  with  this  determination,  he 
came  to  the  Rectory  one  morning,  at  a 
time  when  he  thought  it  likely  he  should 
anticipate  her  daily  visit  to  Miss  Brooke. 

He  met  her  just  going  out  at  the  door. 
She  smiled  as  he  approached  ;  but  it 
soon  yielded  to  the  dejected  expression 
which  her  countenance  now  almost  con- 
stantly wore. 

cc  One  never  looks  for  you  in  a  morn- 
ing, you  know,  Mortimer;  what  has 
brought  you  out?" 

<c  Yourself,  Eliza/' 

' c  Indeed !  have  you  any  thing  very 
particular  to  say  to  me ;  because,  if  not, 
I  have  an  engagement  to  keep  with  Miss 
Brooke  ?" 

"  Can  it  not  be  postponed  ?  or  is  Miss 
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Brooke,  and  every  one  that  lives,  of  more 
consideration  to  you  than  I  am?" 

Eliza  had  never  been  addressed  by 
him  with  such  an  air  of  petulance ;  it 
roused  her  utmost  indignation,  already 
prompt  to  seize  an  occasion  for  displea- 
sure towards  him. 

<c  Those  who  treat  me  with  kindness 
I  shall  always  consider  with  respect/' 
she  replied ;  <e  not  those  who  assume  a 
right  over  me,  which  it  never  may  be 
their's  to  exercise." 

cc  True,  Eliza,  it  never  may.  It  never 
shall,  against  your  full  and  decided 
approbation." 

ee  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  came 
here  with  the  design  of  affronting  me  ? 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  seeking 
occasion  to  renounce  your  engagement 
with  me?" 

She  turned  from  him,  and  would  have 
left  him  ;  but  he  constrained  her  to  re- 
main. "  Yet  one  word,  Eliza : — here," 
and  he  in  a  manner  drew  her  to  the  sum- 
mer-house, where  a  few  months  before 
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he  had  sealed,  as  he  thought,  his  happy 
fate ;  (C  here,  where  we  first  met  in  hap- 
piness— here,  Eliza,  discard  me — here 
tear  from  me  every  hope,  every  prospect 
— and  cast  me  from  you  a  rejected — a 
broken-hearted  man — " 

In  the  energy  of  impassioned  emotion 
he  had  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  whilst 
Eliza  herself,  agitated  and  distressed,  in 
vain  attempted  to  compose  him.  At 
length  she  spoke  :  she  intreated  hi  it 
ce  to  be  calm,  and  not  to  think  that  she 
had  intended  to  wound  him  f*  and  for  ? 
moment  her  compassion  restored  to  hin 
her  tenderness. 

But  the  pangs  of  conscious  duplicity 
soon  renewed  their  power  and  infused 
even  over  her  kindness  a  restraint  which 
nothing  could  disguise.  Mortimer  per- 
ceived it. 

"  1  see,"  he  exclaimed,  <c  that  I  have 
lost  Eliza.  I  see  that  my  happiness  is 
gone." 

"  Have  patience  with  me,  Mortimer; 
have  some  compassion  for  me.     I  am 
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very  unhappy ;"    and    she    burst    into 
tears. 

For  many  minutes  he  hung  over  her, 
not  less  affected  than  herself;  he  soothed 
and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  but  he 
stood  himself  in  need  of  comfort. 

cc  And  whence  this  distress?"  he  said ; 
cz  Dearest  Eliza,  why — why  are  you  un- 
happy ?" 

(C  Ask  me  not  why,  Mortimer ;  1  can- 
not tell.  It  may  be  the  wretched  feel- 
ings that  have  embittered  my  life  ever 
since  I  have  been  born.  It  may  be  that 
I  am  ill  in  health,  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
what  I  was — but  I  know  nothing — ex- 
cept that  I  am  miserable;"  and  again 
fresh  tears  interrupted  her. 

"  Tell  me  but  this  Eliza,  and  as  you 
value  your  own  peace  and  mine,  tell  it 
me  truly.  Do  you  repent  of  the  con- 
nexion you  have  formed  with  me?  do 
you — "  and  he  almost  pan  ted  with  anxious 
emotion  as  he  added,  with  hurried 
inquiry,  ff  do  you  wish  to  dissolve  it?" 
vo£.  II.  N 
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A  conflict  of  remorse  and  irresolution 
agonized  her  very  soul.  She  laboured 
to  speak,,  but  words  were  wanting- ;  her 
vain  efforts  expired  in  convulsive  sighs  ; 
and,  abandoning  the  useless  attempt,  she 
articulated  nothing  but  (C  I  cannot — it  is 
impossible/' 

What  hope — yet  what  despair  was 
marked  in  Mortimer's  face,  as  he  hung 
upon  these  imperfect  accents ! 

A  moment  he  paused,  as  one  unsatis- 
fied, certain  of  the  very  worst,  yet  willing 
to  be  a  little  longer  deceived ;  then,  with 
a  sudden  determination,  c '  it  is  over — it  is 
over — '.'  he  exclaimed  :  "  Eliza's  heart 
renounces  me,  though  her  lips  cannot 
confirm  the  cruel  truth."  He  turned 
away  and  was  almost  gone,  but  she  de- 
tained him.  It  was  not  thus  that  she  de- 
signed their  parting.  It  was  to  be — she 
felt  that  it  must  be — but  not  thus  preci- 
pitately. The  remembrance  of  the  past 
was  not  thus  rudely  to  be  effaced,  even 
from  her  inconstant  heart. 
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She  drew  him  gently  towards  her,  and 
retaining  his  hand  between  her  own,  she 
seemed  for  a  few  moments  to  be  col- 
lecting composure  and  firmness  to  ad- 
dress him. 

cc  You  see  me,  Mortimer/'  at  last  she 
said,  "  you  now  see  me  as  I  am, — the 
weakest — the  most  inconsistent  of  wo- 
men. But  even  in  this  moment  of  con- 
tempt and  abasement,  you  owe  it  to  the 
love  you  have  felt  for  me,  not  hastily  to 
condemn  me." 

"  I  do  not  condemn  you,  Eliza, — 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  do  not  condemn 
you  ;  I  do  not  even  reproach  you." 

cc  Oh,  Mortimer !  what  are  these  tears,, 
what  is  this  heart-breaking  sorrow,  but 
the  severest  reproof  to  me?" 

'"  Would  that  I  could  restrain  them  ! 
Would  that  I  could  cease  to  feel ;  but 
memory  is  too  busy — Oh,  we  were  so 
happy,  Eliza  !  think  what  we  have  been 
to  each  other  \" 

cc  1  do  think  of  it — I  never  can  for- 
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cc  And  shall  we  never  know  those  rap- 
turous hours  again  ?  Dearest — dearest 
Eliza,  why  should  we  be  unhappy }" 

He  clasped  her  with  fervour  to  his  bo- 
som, as  he  repeated,  "  Why  should  we 
be  unhappy  ?" 

She  was  silent. 

"  Speak, — speak,  Eliza,  tell  me  how 
I  have  lost  you ;  tell  me  any  thing, — but 
do  not  torture  me  with  suspense." 

It  was  in  vain  ;  Eliza  could  not — dared 
not  make  the  magnanimous  effort  of  dis- 
closing to  him  ingenuously  the  real  state 
of  her  heart.  The  dread  of  shame, — the 
dread  of  his  reproach — his  contempt — 
were  powerful  restraints. 

To  palliate  and  to  procrastinate  deci- 
sion was  the  course  she  preferred. 

"  I  will  not  torture  you  with  sus- 
pense," she  said  ;  cc  you  shall  yourself 
judge  for  me.  I  have  lately  lost  all  my 
spirits, — all  my  enjoyment  of  life.  Every 
thing  is  tasteless  to  me ;  nothing  either 
in  possession  or  prospect  gives  me  plea- 
sure. But  I  wrote  to  you,  Mortimer,  an 
account  of  my  unhappy  feelings." 
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cc  If  this  be  all,"  he  eagerly  exclaimed, 
if  no  other  obstacle  interposes — I  am 
happy  again.     Is  this  all,  Eliza?" 

She  blushed  deeply,  as,  with  conscious 
evasion,  she  replied,  cc  is  it  not  enough  V! 
can  there  beany  possible  chance  of  hap- 
piness for  you  in  a  union  with  a  being  so 
joyless,  so  lost  to  comfort,  so  unthankful, 
so  miserable?" 

cc  Oh,  but  these  dark  days  will  pass 
away;  these  unhappy  feelings  will  sub- 
side ;  and  even  if  they  did  not,  should  I 
forbear  to  suffer  with  you,  Eliza  ?  Have 
I  not  known  you  in  your  brilliant,  happy 
hours,  and  could  I  forsake  you  when  you 
stood  in  need  of  kindness?" 

Always  the  sport  of  impulse,  and  in- 
expressibly affected  by  his  tenderness, 
Eliza  at  this  instant  forgot  every  thing 
but  the  generous  being  that  stood  be- 
fore her. 

Unresisting  she  suffered  him  again  to 

claim  her  as  his  own ;  and  whilst,  in  the 

fond  embrace    of   reconciliation,   their 

tears  mingled,  she  thought  of  nothing 
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but  his  virtues  and  his  love.  For  a  few 
hours,,  she  was  once  more  his  own  Eliza. 
But  solitude  and  reflection  brought  with 
them  agony  and  remorse.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  morning'  had  no  place  iti 
the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  night. 
Conscience,  the  companion  of  the  pillow, 
again  presented  to  her  the  dreadful  du- 
plicity and  dishonour  of  her  conduct. 

To  be  but  acting  a  part :  to  be  tri- 
fling with  the  best  affections  of  a  noble 
nature,  what  could  be  a  more  revolting,  a 
more  insupportable  reflection  for  a  mind 
not  totally  destitute  of  good  and  honour- 
able feeling  ? 

Tears  and  sobs  of  anguish  were  of  no 
avail.  They  might  tell  of  repentance  ; 
but  what  was  repentance,  without  a  de- 
termination of  amendment?  Her  good 
sense,  her  humanity  clearly  pointed  out 
to  her  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Respect  and  esteem  for  Mortimer  she 
did,  and  ever  must  feel  ;  but  her  heart 
and  affections  were  irrecoverably  gone. 
His  feelings   must  be  wounded  by  the 
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knowledge  of  this  painful  truth  ;  but 
candour  aud  justice  demanded  that  it 
should  be  communicated  as  soon  and 
as  decisively  as  possible.  cc  And  it 
shall  be  clone/'  she  exclaimed.  ee  Not 
another  night  will  I  lie  down  under 
such  a  sense  of  self  humiliation  and 
contempt.  I  am  despicable  to  my- 
self; what  matters  it,  then^  if  I  become 
despicable  to  others  ?" 

Perfectly  uninterrupted  by  sleep^  she 
was  ready  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  to  put 
in  practice  the  resolution  she  had  been 
revolving*  in  her  mind  ;  which  was  to 
address  to  Mortimer  in  writing  the  most 
ample  detail  of  her  first  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Waldegrave,  and  the  rise  and 
progress  of  her  attachment  to  him. 

Once  having  adopted  this  determina- 
tioiij  nothing  could  exceed  her  hurry  to 
complete  it.  She  wrote  by  fits  and  starts 
all  the  while  she  was  dressing.  Instead 
of  eatirm-  at  breakfast,  she  was  musing 
upon  what  she  should  add  to  her  letter, 
and  excepting  the  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
n  4 
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was  then  in  the  parlour,  she  had  written 
without  any  cessation  from  a  little  after 
seven  till  eleven,  when  her  employment 
received  a  check  by  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Brooke. 

Sophia  was  now  no  stranger  to  the 
secret  that  preyed  upon  Eliza's  peace  : 
in  the  first  interval  that  succeeded  Mr. 
Waldegrave's  departure,  it  had  without 
much  difficulty  been  drawn  from  her. 
But  it  had  not  since  been  discussed ;  and 
never  till  this  morning  had  she  spoken 
of  it  as  influencing  her  intentions  with 
respect  to  Mortimer. 

But  her  heart  was  too  full  to  admit  of 
her  talking  upon  any  other  subject, 
though  Sophia  announced  herself,  as  soon 
as  she  made  her  appearance,  as  having  a 
thousand  things  to  tell  her. 

After  listening  to  Eliza's  detail  of  her 
own  feelings,  her  interview  with  Morti- 
mer the  preceding  day,  and  her  inca- 
pability of  availing  herself  of  it  to 
make  him  an  ingenuous  disclosure  of  the 
truth,  Miss  Brooke  proceeded  to   read 
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the  letter  which  Eliza  put  into  her  hands., 
and  which  she  was  then  addressing  to 
him  as  a  final  explanation  and  farewell. 

After  having  read  and  considered  it  a 
short  time,  she  returned  it,  with  much 
praise  of  its  candour  and  propriety,  but 
with  some  objections  to  so  precipitate  a 
method  of  terminating  the  affair. 

cc  But  what  can  I  do,  Sophia  ?  I  can- 
not support  the  life  of  continual  evasion 
and  deceit  which  I  am  now  leading. 
There  is  not  a  smile  or  an  affectionate 
expression  of  Mortimer's  which  does  not 
wound  me  to  the  heart." 

cc  But  have  you  considered,  Eliza,  what 
you  are  to  do  after  taking  this  step ;  you 
cannot  remain  here,—- that  of  course  you 
would  not  think  of.  If  he  did  not  think 
himself  ill  used,  his  relations  would; 
and  how  could  you  support  their  cool- 
ness and  resentment?" 

These  were  consequences  which  Eliza 

had  formerly  foreseen,  but  which,  in  her 

present  hurry  to  act,  she  had  forgotten. 

She  had  some  vague  designs  of  accom- 
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panying  Lady  Delville  and  Sophia  to 
London;  but  besides  that  the  time  of 
their  going  was  not  fixed,  the  interval 
which  occurred  from  her  giving  her  let- 
ter to  Mortimer  and  her  departure  from 
the  Rectory  must  be  irksome  and  in- 
supportable. 

<c  What  can  I  do,  Sophia?  "  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  transport  of  wretchedness, 
and  suspense.  iC  What  can  I  do  to  relieve 
my  mind  from  this  weight  of  misery  }■' 

cc  I  will  tell  you,  Eliza,  what  you 
must  first  do  :  you  must  leave  Fairfield." 

Cf  But  how,  and  when  ? — Oh,  Sophia, 
you  talk  no  comfort  to  me." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  talk  to  you  at  all, 
if  you  are  so  impatient." 

"  Then  I  will  be  calm — I  will  be  pa- 
tient; but  bear  with  me  a  little, — be 
kind  to  me,  Sophia :  you  know  not  what 
I  suffer." 

Miss  Brooke  was  not  devoid  of  heart. 
She  soothed  the  poor  penitent  as  well  as 
she  could ;  and  when  she  had  in  some 
degree  calmed  her   agitation,  she  pro* 
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ee  ded  to  point  out  to  her  the  measures 
which,  ce  to  the  best  of  her  judgment/' 
she  said,  cc  it  appeared  to  her  most  pru- 
dent for  Eliza  to  adopt." 

ec  And  in  the  first  place,  Eliza,  it  is 
not  so  impossible  for  you  to  leave  Fair- 
field as  you  imagine.  I  came  to  you 
this  morning  on  purpose  to  tell  you  that 
my  aunt  has  decided  upon  going  to  Lon- 
don next  week,  and  that  we  both  hope 
you  will  accompany  us." 

In  the  present  state  of  her  affairs, 
Eliza  required  very  little  persuasion  to 
induce  her  to  accede  to  this  proposal. 

It  sounded  something  like  a  reprieve 
to  a  criminal  under  sentence  of  death. 

<c  You  would  wish  me  to  postpone 
sending  this  letter,  then,  till  I  am  ac- 
tually in  town?" 

cc  Certainly  ;  nor  should  I  be  in  any 
hurry  to  send  it  then.  It  will  be  better 
to  let  a  little  time  elapse  :  it  will  carry 
more  the  appearance  of  being  the  result 
of  mature  reflection.  If  I  were  you  I 
should  do  this  :  I  should  tell  him  that  it 
n  6 
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had  been  a  long  settled  thing  between 
yourself  and  Lady  Delville  that  you 
should  spend  a  winter  with  us  in  London. 
If  he  objects  to  it,  you  must  tell  him 
that  your  health  and  spirits  require  some 
change  of  scene,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  have  it.  And 
here  I  am  sure  you  will  speak  the  truth, 
for  I  never  saw  any  one  more  altered  in 
my  life." 

cc  I  am  ill  enough,  Sophia;  God  knows 
I  am  ill  enough." 

C(  Yes,  and  that  they  must  all  of  them 
see ;  therefore  in  common  humanity 
they  cannot  make  any  objections  to  your 
plan.  When  once  you  are  away,  it  will 
be  easy  enough  gradually  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  decisive  measure  you  are 
now  meditating.  By  degrees  you  can 
relax  in  your  correspondence ;  he  will 
inquire  the  reason,  and  then  it  will  be 
the  time  for  you  to  send  the  letter  which 
you  have  now  been  writing: " 

Eliza  mused  a  little  while  on  what 
Sophia  had  been  saying.  "  1  cannot  but 
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think  it  would  be  more  candid — more 
generous — either  to  leave  this  letter  for 
him  when  I  go  away,  or  to  send  it  im- 
mediately on  my  arrrival  in  town.  It 
is  cruel  to  keep  him  ignorant  of  mea- 
sures which  so  materially  concern  his 
happiness,  and  which  must  eventually  be 
communicated. " 

Miss  Brooke  differed  from  her.  She 
made  it  so  clearly  apparent  that  kindness 
and  generosity  to  him  consisted  in  pre- 
paring him  by  degrees  for  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  he  was  to  receive,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  cruel  or  in- 
human than  to  overwhelm  him  with  the 
weight  of  it  at  once,  that  Eliza  at  last 
yielded  her  own  opinion,  and  promised 
Sophia  to  follow  implicitly  her  advice. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Eliza  suffered  a  few  days  to  elapse 
before  she  introduced  to  Mortimer  the 
subject  of  her  intended  journey  to  Lon- 
don. She  spoke  of  it,  as  Sophia  en- 
joined her  to  do,  merely  as  a  temporary 
thing, — a  visit  of  a  few  weeks,  just  to 
change  the  scene,  and  to  give  her  a 
chance  of  amended  health  and  spirits. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  entirely  to  re- 
press the  disappointment  with  which 
Mortimer  listened  to  this  proposal.  It 
was  but  a  short  time  since  that  Eliza  had 
voluntarily  promised  him  not  to  accept 
it,  and  now — but  she  was  not  now, 
what  she  had  been  then.  This  fatal 
truth  every  day  and  every  hour  was 
forced  upon  his  conviction.  But  the 
mysterious  circumstances  which  occa- 
sioned it,  he  scarcely  wished  or  dared  to 
penetrate.  With  the  delusion  which 
characterizes  love,  he  clung  to  the  fond 
belief  of  her  attachment,  willing  to  at- 
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tribute  the  change  he  perceived  in  her 
to  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  rather 
than  to  a  diminution  of  affection  for  him- 
self. 

But,  resolved  to  struggle  with  the  selfish 
feelings,  which  prompted  him  to  keep  her 
to  her  promise,  he  gave  the  consent  she 
required  of  him — with  a  sigh,  indeed,  but 
still  it  was  given;  and  Eliza  dreading  to 
be  led  into  any  further  discussion,  left 
him,  as  she  said,  cc  to  seek  Mr.  Henley, 
and  talk  over  her  intentions  with  him." 

She  represented  the  matter  to  him,  as 
she  had  done  to  Mortimer,  in  as  slight  a 
manner  as  possible  ;  and  Mr.  Henley  op- 
posed no  sort  of  objection  to  it.  She 
could  have  fancied  that  there  was  a  slight 
coolness  and  air  of  reproach  in  his  man- 
ner of  yielding  his  consent,  but  it  might 
be  imaginary. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  with  Louisa. 
Here  she  found  surprise,  visible  and  ex- 
pressed : — 

<c  To  London,  Eliza  ?  and  for  several 
weeks!" 
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{C  A  few  weeks;  I  did  not  say  several." 

Louisa  was  silent  a  short  time;  at 
last  she  spoke,,  just  as  she  perceived 
Eliza  about  to  leave  the  room. 

<c  I  hope,  Eliza,,  you  will  write  very 
constantly  and  kindly  to  Mortimer?" 

Eliza  coloured  like  crimson,  half  be- 
lieving that  Louisa  suspected  her  incon- 
stancy. But  composing  herself  as  much 
as  possible,  she  said  very  calmly,  fC  why 
should  you  doubt  it,  Louisa  ?  have  you 
seen  any  thing  in  my  behaviour  to  in- 
duce you  to  suppose  1  should  be  neg- 
lectful towards  Mortimer?" 

Louisa  hesitated  :  "  Why,  no,  I  do  not 
say  that ;  but  I  think  you  are  not  aware 
how  much  his  happiness  rests  with  you  ; 
if  you  were—"  She  paused,  as  if  doubt- 
ful whether  she  might  venture  the  re- 
mark she  was  going  to  make. 

"  If  I  were  what,  Louisa  ?  what  were 
you  going  to  say  ?" 

<c  If  you  were,  I  think  you  could 
scarcely  leave  him ;  particularly  in  the 
precarious  state  of  health  he  is  in." 
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"  Precarious  state  of  health  !  my  dear 
Louisa,  you  are  dreaming.  Mortimer 
is  as  well  as  he  usually  is ;  he  is  never 
very  strong,  you  know ;  but  he  enjoys 
very  good  health/' 

Louisa  shook  her  head.  Her  watch- 
ful, feminine  affection  had  discovered  in 
him,  soon  after  his  return,  symptoms  of 
lassitude  and  general  indisposition,  which 
she  was  astonished  that  Eliza  should  not 
have  perceived. 

That  it  was  increased  by  dejection  of 
mind,  she  had  no  doubt ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  consideration,  she 
knew  that  he  could  not  contemplate, 
without  much  pain  and  disappointment, 
the  change  which  a  few  weeks  had  oc- 
casioned in  all  those  good  habits  and 
pursuits  which  he  had  delighted  to  in- 
culcate and  observe  in  Eliza.  But  he 
was  naturally  of  a  weak  and  fragile 
constitution ;  perfectly  unequal  to  com- 
bat with  distress  or  exertion  of  spirits, 
and  of  all  creatures  the  most  unfitted  to 
support    the   tumult  of  passions,   the 
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variations  of  hope,  fear,  anxiety  and 
constant  solicitude,  which  the  impetu- 
ous nature  of  the  being'  to  whom  he 
had  consigned  his  happiness  must  be 
continually  exciting  in  his  mind. 

That  this  unfortunate  connexion 
would  be  the  wreck  of  his  peace,  Louisa 
had  often  dreaded  to  believe.  And  it 
was  the  tenderness  of  her  affection  for 
him  which  made  her  so  constantly 
watchful  over  the  impending  blow,  to 
avert  it,  while  it  was  possible,  and,  in 
any  case,  to  disarm  it  of  its  tremendous 
power.  For  that  it  would  be  tremen- 
dous on  such  a  heart,  enshrined  in  such 
a  feeble  frame,  she  too  well  fore- 
boded. 

She  again  repeated  her  in  treaties  to 
Eliza  to  write  to  him  often,  and  very 
kindly,  to  which  the  latter  appeared  to 
yield  a  ready  consent.  She  was  ready  to 
agree  to  any  thing  to  escape  from  the 
conference.  She  felt  that  she  was  the 
object  of  suspicion  to  Louisa,  whose 
steady    gaze  and   simple  remarks  dis- 
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concerted  her ;  she  could  not  clearly 
ascertain  their  drift,  but  they  had  one, 
she  believed  ;  so  entirely  does  error  iri- 
volve  in  its  own  mazes  and  obliquities 
the  plain  and  intelligible  purposes  of 
rectitude  itself.  Design  was  the  govern- 
ing1 principle  of  ail  Eliza's  words  and 
actions  at  the  present  moment ;  she  very 
readily  therefore,  fell  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  it  influenced  those  of 
others.  She  would  have  attributed 
Louisa's  observations  upon  Mortimer's 
ill  health  to  some  motive,,  not  supposing 
them  to  be  founded  in  truth,  if  a  few 
days  had  not  compelled  her  to  perceive 
that  they  were  not  altogether  without 
justice. 

He  was  evidently  unwell,  and  very 
much  dejected  in  spirits.  But  no  com- 
plaints escaped  him  ;  he  seemed  to  dis- 
dain moving  her  compassion  ;  at  least 
so  she  interpreted  his  silence,  under  a 
change  of  health,  which  it  was  a  re- 
proach to  her  affection  for  him  not  to 
perceive. 
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She  had  perceived  it,  but  she  could 
not  speak  of  it.  To  be  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  journey  of  pleasure  at  a  time 
when  he  was  suffering  from  illness,  ap- 
peared as  inconsistent  as  it  was  un- 
kind. 

His  indisposition  was  passed  over 
therefore  without  comment.  Everything 
was  hurried  over,  to  banish  reflection  ; 
to  banish  the  self-reproach,  the  self-hu- 
miliation with  which  she  was  assailed, 
when  she  contemplated  the  dark  and 
devious  measures  which  her  disinge- 
nuous conduct  had  rendered  it  necessary 
for  her  to  adopt. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was 
to  afford  her  a  temporary  respite  from 
the  painful  and  degrading  part  she  was 
acting.  For  the  last  ten  days  she  had 
anticipated  its  approach  with  thankful- 
ness, considering  nothing  but  the  relief 
it  would  afford  her,  in  removing  her 
from  the  sight  of  Mortimer,  whose  pale 
and  spiritless  form  haunted  her  with  a 
thousand  upbraidings. 
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But  when  the  hour  of  separation  ar- 
rived— when  she  had  taken  leave  of  Mr. 
Henley  in  his  study,,  and  the  chaise 
which  was  to  convey  her  to  Lady  Del- 
ville  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  to  take  her  last,  her 
final  farewell  of  Mortimer — a  tide  of 
natural  feeling  rushed  upon  her  heart, 
and  all  recollections  at  that  instant  gave 
place  to  one — the  remembrance  that 
they  were  going  to  part  for  ever  !  No 
other  thoughts  mingled  with  this — no 
other  affections,  at  that  moment  of  in- 
terest, sullied  the  tenderness  with  which 
she  turned  to  take  his  last  embrace. 

In  vain  Mortimer  attempted  to  com- 
fort her,  in  vain  he  spoke  of  her  speedy 
return,  of  their  frequent  correspondence, 
and  of  the  renewed  health  and  spirits 
in  which  he  trusted  they  should  both  of 
them  meet. 

Tears  and  heart-breaking  sighs  were 
her  only  reply — He  looked  as  if  for 
some  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
emotion  to  Louisa,  who,  herself  in  tears, 
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was  standing  by  the  window  ;  but  she 
appeared  as  much  surprised  by  it  as 
himself. 

He  turned  then  to  the  poor  trembling 
Eliza,  whose  convulsive  sobs  pierced 
his  very  soul. — <c  My  love  !  why  are 
you  thus  affected  ?  whence  can  arise 
this  excess  of  agitation  ?" 

Unable  to  support  his  tenderness,  and 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  unwor- 
thy of  it,  Eliza  had  almost  been  be- 
trayed into  revealing  the  truth;  when, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  wretchedness,  she 
fervently  returned  the  pressure  with 
which  he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
hiding  her  face  upon  his  shoulder,  had 
nearly  pronounced  the  words,  cc  Oh  ! 
Mortimer,  I  am  guilty,  I  am  unworthy 
of  you  \"  But  she  could  only  articulate 
his  name,  her  voice  was  lost  hi  the 
overwhelming  emotion  which  pressed 
upon  her  heart. 

At  length  Louisa  approached  to 
separate  them. 

She  dreaded  the  effect  of  this  agita- 
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tioti  upon  Mortimer's  impaired  health  ; 
and  whilst  her  feelings  but  ill  accorded 
with  the  firm  calmness  of  her  words,, 
she  suggested  to  Eliza  the  necessity  for 
her  going. 

Again  and  again  Mortimer  pressed 
his  lips  upon  the  pale  cold  face  which 
reclined  upon  his  bosom  ;  whilst  she, 
passive  and  motionless,  seemed  scarcely 
conscious  of  his  impassioned  caresses. 

(i  Mortimer,  do  not  detain  her ;  Eliza 
you  must  go,"  said  Louisa,  <e  then  why 
protract  this  painful  moment ,?" 

"  Then  Mortimer,  farewell,  fare- 
well \"  she  exclaimed,  as  for  the  last 
time  he  strained  her  to  his  breast — for 
the  last  time  imprinted  on  her  lips  the 
lingering,  tender  kiss  of  love. 

cc  God  bless  you,  dear  Eliza,  and 
make  you  happy  V  said  Louisa,  as 
Eliza,  speechless  with  agitation,  bent  to 
receive  her  parting  salute. 

She  then  hurried  to  the  carriage.1 
She  would  have  spoken  her  parting 
benediction    to    Mortimer,    but    words 
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were  denied  her.  Yet  while  he  still 
retained  her  hand,,  as  willing  to  prolong 
to  the  latest  moment  the  sight  of  her, 
she  clasped  it  fondly,  fervently,,  between 
both  her's,  and  murmuring  some  words, 
which  he  construed  into  a  wish  to  depart, 
she  sprung  hastily  into  the  chaise,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  set  out  on  her  eventful 
journey. 


CHAP.  XII. 

A  dull  gloomy  day,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  of  January,  attended  with 
a  drizzling  rain,  was  not  calculated  to 
remove  the  heavy  depression  upon 
Eliza's  spirits,  though  it  produced  no 
sort  of  effect  upon  the  loquacity  of  her 
companions,  who,  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  London  winter's  delights  found  ample 
subject  for  discourse  till  they  arrived  at 
the  place  where  they  were  to  dine. 
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Eliza  then  yielded,  in  some  degree, 
to  Lady  Delvilles  eloquent  represen- 
tations of  the  uselessness  of  sorrow,  its 
danger  to  health,  and  a  vast  deal  more 
common-place  of  the  same  kind;  and 
insensibly  influenced  by  that  agreeable 
excitement  of  new  ideas,  which  a  change 
of  scene  and  objects  must  inevitably,  in 
some  measure,  produce,  her  grief  gra- 
dually subsided,  and  as  they  approached 
nearer  to  town  had  given  place  to  feel- 
ings of  hope  and  expectation. 

The  moon,  the  wind,  the  waves,  all 
that  is  proverbially  inconstant,  could  not 
be  so  fluctuating  as  the  heart  of  Eliza 
Rivers.  Like  the  /Eolian  harp,  it 
breathed  responsive  to  every  sigh  of  feel- 
ing, but  was  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing long  any  clear  or  definite 
melody. 

Night  and  morning  varied  not  more 
with  each  other  than  Eliza  with  herself, 
as  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  with  half 
averted  smiles,  she  listened  to  Sophia's 
lc  assured  and  firm  conviction,  that  this 
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journey  would  be  productive  of  the 
happiest  consequences  to  her  and  Mr. 
Waldegrave;"  and  as,  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  half  broken-hearted,  bathed  in 
tears,  and  convulsed  with  sobs,  she  had 
leaned  upon  Mortimer's  bosom,  as  un- 
willing, as  unable  to  bid  him  farewell. 

She  thought  of  him,  indeed,  and  not 
without  a  sigh,  nor  even  without  tears. 
But  they  were  tears  and  sighs  willingly 
abandoned;  willingly  yielded  to  the 
arguments  of  Sophia,  and  to  the  new 
feelings  which  sprung  from  the  passion 
that  absorbed  her,  and  which  had  re- 
ceived a  fresh  impulse  from  the  know- 
ledge of  being  near  its  object. 

Mr.  Waldegrave  had  told  her,  when 
he  left  her,  that  he  was  then  £oin£  to 
London  for  the  winter.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  there  so  soon  herself,  but 
she  had  intimated  the  possibility  of  his 
seeing  her  there  before  the  end  of  the 
season;  and  she  had  ho  doubt  that 
chance  would  soon  occasion  their 
meeting. 
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The  bustle  of  arranging  her  house- 
hold concerns,  and  adopting  the  most 
economical  plans  of  being  fashionable,, 
sufficiently  occupied  Lady  Delville  for 
the  first  week  after  her  arrival ;  nor 
were  the  young  ladies  without  their 
share  of  business,  in  going  the  important 
round  of  shopping,  which  usually  com- 
mences a  London  campaign. 

When  the  drawing-room  had  been 
put  into  proper  and  elegant  confusion, 
by  turning  divers  Ottomans  and  sofas 
into  the  middle  of  it,  and  putting  a  very 
fine  looking  clock  upon  the  centre  of  the 
chimney-piece,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
two  beautiful  little  casts  of  alabaster, 
which,  on  Lady  Delville's  lamenting 
her  inability  to  purchase,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Eliza;  and  placing 
china  jars  where  they  had  every  chance 
of  being  seen  and  broken,  and  ornament- 
ing the  glass  with  all  the  visiting  cards, 
invitation  cards,  and  every  sort  of  cards 
with  great  people's  names  upon  them, 
which  her  ladyship  had  been  collecting 
o  2 
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for  many  a  long-  year,  she  pronounced 
herself  quite  ready  and  desirous  of  being 
seen  and  admired. 

But  as,  in  London,  every  body  must 
run  after  every  body,  if  they  wish  to  be 
noticed  by  any  body,  her  ladyship  began 
to  calculate  upon  the  best  possible 
means  of  elbowing  or  curtseying  herself, 
and  her  young  people,  into  that  parti- 
cular circle  on  which  her  heart  and 
affections  were  fixed. 

She  had  long  anticipated  her  present 
prospect  of  enjoying  a  London  winter 
for  the  benefit  of  her  niece,  Miss  Brooke  ; 
and  had  always  proposed  to  herself  to 
make  all  convenient  use  of  the  proffers 
of  civility  with  which  the  Marquis  and 
his  lady  overwhelmed  Sir  William  when 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  corporation 
of  Belton. 

Sir  William,  however,  was  gone,  and 
her  ladyship  had  lost  her  interest  in  the 
corporation  concerns ;  and,  though  very 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  it,  she  had 
lost  with  it,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a 
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very  considerable  portion  of  her  noble 
friend's  patronage. 

After  a  lon<>-  debate  between  her  and 
Sophia,  upon  the  propriety  of  leaving 

their  cards  at.  C house,  Eliza,  who 

had  a  mortal  horror  of  any  thing  like  in- 
trusion upon  the  notice  of  the  great, 
ventured  to  suggest  the  great  probability 
of  their  meeting  the  noble  people  acci- 
dentally, when  Lady  Delville  would  be 
better  able  to  feel  her  way  with  the 
Marchioness,  and  discover  in  what  qua- 
lity and  degree  their  acquaintance  was 
to  be  renewed. 

Lady  Delville  hereupon  remembered, 
with  infinite  glee,  a  most  unlooked-for 
piece  of  good  fortune  which  befel  her- 
self and  Sir  William  once  upon  a  time. 

"  We  had  been  in  town  a  fortnight, 
love/'  said  she,  addressing  Eliza,  "  and 
though  Sir  William  had  been  repeatedly 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Marquis,  he 
never  was  lOrtunate  enough  to  meet  him 
at  home.  The  day  was  absolutely  fixed 
for  our  returning  home,  and  I  had 
o  3 
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positively  never  seen  the  Marchioness ; 
accident  had  continually  prevented  it, 
as  much,  I  knew,  to  her  regret  as  mine. 
Well,  on  the  Sunday  before  we  purposed 
leaving  London,  we  went  to  St.  George's 
church,  and  whom  should  1  see  there 
but  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness,  and 
all  their  lovely  children  :  Lady  Jane, 
Lady  Susan,  Lady  Emily,  Lady  Mary—" 

"  Well,  and  you  met,  as  you  were 
coming  out?"  said  Eliza,  willing  to 
shorten  the  catalogue  of  lords  and  ladies 
as  much  as  possible,  as  well  knowing 
her  Ladyship's  diffusive  style  upon  such 
topics. 

cc  Exactly  so.  And  never  shall  I 
forget  the  start  of  joy  and  surprise  of 
the  Marchioness.  f  My  dear  Lady 
Delville,  is  it  possible!  I  am  enchanted 
to  see  you  !' — c  God  bless  me,  Sir 
William  Delville  V  exclaims  the  Mar- 
quis— you  know  his  short,  abrupt 
manner,  love,"  (Eliza  knew  nothing 
about  him,  but  that  was  not  material,) 
(( c  this  is  really  now  too  bad  of  you,  to  be 
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in  London,  and  never  let  me  know  of 

it.'  r. 

te  But    I    thought  Sir  William    had 

called  repeatedly   at  C house  ?" 

Eliza  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  but 
checked  herself,  by  recollecting  that  her 
ladyship's  narratives  were  not  to  be 
taken  <c  aupied  de  la  lettre." 

c<  e  And  how  are  all  my  good  friends 
at  Belton  ?'  "  ( Lady  Delville  did  not  add, 
what  had  been  really  the  case,  that  the 
Marquis  had  also  inquired,  in  his  exu- 
berance of  politeness,  after  the  health 
of  all  the  little  Delvilles,  but  proceeded.) 
<(  In  short,  my  dear  Eliza,  I  thought  we 
never  should  have  finished  our  conver- 
sation ;  and  when  they  heard  that  we 
had  fixed  Tuesday  for  our  return — I 
never  shall  forget  the  Marchioness  [" 

Her  ladyship  ceased  a  moment  in 
mute  remembrance;  and  Eliza,  con- 
ceiving that,  as  the  subject  had  appa- 
rently reached  its  climax,  now  would  be 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  ended, 
o  4 
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and  of  making  good  her  retreat  to  her 
own  room,  did  so  with  all  convenient 
speed. 

In  the  interim  of  waiting  for  the  Mar- 
chioness,  Lady  Delville,  who  judged  all 
time  to  be  lost,  particularly  in  London, 
which  was  not  spent  in  turning  people 
or  things  to  her  own  advantage,  recol- 
lected that  "  poor,  dear  Sir  William/' 
had  some  distant  relations  hi  the  great 
city,  and  that  it  would  be  but  a  proper 
respect  to  his  memory  to  shew  them 
some  attention. 

As  these  "  distant  relations"  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  nephew  and 
niece,  who  in  their  outset  in  life  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  poor,  and  to  stand  very 
much  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  their 
richer  connexions, k  had  been  a  rule  with 
Lady  Delville  and  the  departed  Sir  Wil- 
liam, never  to  interrupt  them  in  then- 
respective  callings  by  any  inquiries  after 
their  welfare  or  prosperity;  contenting 
themselves  with  having  showered  upon 
them,    on  their  first    establishment   of 
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themselves  in  London,  a  multiplicity  of 
wholesome  counsels  and  tender  bene- 
dict io 

It  chatK  ed,  however,  in  the  course  of 
time,  an  !  amongst  the  variety  of  ways 
in  which  people  contrive  to  grow  rich  in 
the  metropolis,  that  the  nephew  and 
niece  both  made  advances  in  he  scale 
of  fortune,  the  lady  having  recently 
completed  her  success  by  a  marriage 
with  a  gentleman  who  carried  on  busi- 
ness in  a  great  way  in  Bond -street. 

This  piece  of  intelligence,  accom- 
panied by  wedding  cake,  wedding- 
favours,  and  white  kid  gloves,  had  been 
rather  triumphantly  conveyed  to  her 
ladyship  a  few  months  before,  in  a  short 
letter  from  her  niece,  who,  after  regret- 
ing  the  impossibility  of  addressing  her 
<c  dear  aunt"  more  at  length,  as  the 
barouche  and  four  was  then  waiting  for 
her,  and  she  was  just  going  to  set  off  on 
their  bridal  tour  to  the  lakes,  proceeded 
to  say,  that  tg  now  she  had  an  establish- 
ment of  her  own,  she  hoped  she  should, 
o  5 
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some  time  or  other,  be  favoured  with  a 
visit  from  Lady  Delville  and  Miss 
Brooke,  at  No.  — ,  Bond  Street." 

The  mention  of  the  "  barouche  and 
four"  operated  like  magic  upon  the  fa- 
culties of  her  ladyship,,  who,,  with  a  fer- 
tility of  imagination  peculiar  to  herself, 
saw  herself  already  seated  in  it,  and 
driving  in  great  state  through  the  Park, 
Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  St.  James's 
Street, — here,  there,  every  where, — to  the 
Play,  to  the  Opera,  Argyle  Rooms, 
Hanover  Square  Rooms ;  to  every  place 
of  resort,  she  calculated  upon  being  car- 
ried in  this  barouche,  and  no  one  can 
describe  the  comfort  she  proposed  to  her- 
self from  it. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  this  ba- 
rouche, like  many  other  magnificent 
sounding  things,  would  not  bear  being 
put  to  the  proof,  but  eventually  turned 
out  to  be  a  (c  mere  matter  of  moon- 
shine ;"  —  honey-moonshine  !  it  might 
very  properly  be  called,  as  it  began  and 
ended,  was  taken  up,   and  laid  down, 
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with  that  month  of  bliss,  in  which  pru- 
dent wives  do  well  to  secure  to  them- 
selves every  little  advantage,  whether  of 
barouches,  or  fine  clothes,  or  trinkets,  or 
toys,  which  fortune  or  opportunity  may 
place  in  their  way. 

Great  had  been  the  disappointment  of 
Lady  Delville,  to  find  that  this  con- 
venient barouche  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  temporary  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Williams  to  his  bride.  Her  lady- 
ship was  now  consequently  obliged, 
though  not  very  willing,  to  set  up  a  tem- 
porary equipage  of  her  own. 

There  were  still  however  some  solid 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  her  niece, 
and  her  establishment  in  Bond  Street : 
such  as  now  and  then  a  dinner,  and  oc- 
casionally free  admission  to  public  places, 
which  Mr  Williams  in  the  way  of  his 
business  was  enabled  to  accommodate 
her  with.  Her  ladyship  therefore  ad- 
hered very  firmly  to  the  propriety  of 
cc  shewing  attention "  to  dear  Sir  Wil- 
liam's relatives,  adding  always,  "  that 
06  ' 
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for  her  part,  she  never  suffered  any 
foolish  pride  to  interfere  with  her  desire 
to  do  what  she  knew  to  be  right. " 

For  the  first  fortnight,  therefore,  after 
their  arrival  in  London,  Mrs.  Williams' 
house  was  the  general  place  of  resort ; 
and  as  a  visit  there  generally  led  to 
some  proposed  gaiety  for  the  evening, 
Miss  Brooke  pronounced  the  matter  al- 
together tolerable,  and  to  be  endured. 

To  Eliza,  every  sort  of  amusement 
was  a  subject  of  indifference.  She  went 
with  Lady  Delville  and  Sophia  wherever 
they  proposed  going,  and  with  some  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  because  she  carried 
with  her  the  constant  hope  of  meeting 
Mr.  Waluegrave.  But  as  constantly  dis- 
appointed in  this  hope,  she  returned 
home,  dissatisfied,  and  miserable. 

She  had  written  but  once  to  Mortimer, 
and  that  not  till  he  had  addressed  her 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  and 
intreated  her  to  give  him  some  intelli- 
gence of  her  health  and  safe  arrival  in 
London. 
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She  had  now  an  unanswered  letter  of 
his  in  her  writing-desk,  which  she  hid 
from  her  sight  as  much  as  possible,  that 
she  might  not  be  wounded  with  the 
remorse  which  every  memorial  of  him 
brought  upon  her. 

Affairs  were  in  this  situation,  when 
one  morning  as  Miss  Brooke  was  read- 
ing the  paper,  she  exclaimed  with  infi- 
nite glee,  that Ci  the  Ormonds  were  come 
to  town/' 

"  Here/'  said  she,  cc  under  the  class 
of  arrivals,"  pointing  out  to  Eliza's  ob- 
servation, "  Mr. and  Miss  Ormond  at  their 
house  in  Bolton  Street." 

(e  You  know  them,  then,  Sophia  V 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  so  do  you; 
don't  you  recollect  Harriet  Ormond, 
whom,  we  went  to  school  with,  at  Ken- 
sington?" 

Eliza  recollected  something  of  her,  as 
being  a  very  strange,  wild  sort  of  per- 
son; but  grown  up,  and  on  the  point  of 
leaving  school,  when  she  and  Sophia 
went. 
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cc  Oh !  I  should  not  think  of  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  her,  upon  the 
score  of  having  been  schoolfellows  to- 
gether, but  I  met  with  her  last  summer,, 
at  Cheltenham,  and  we  were  very  inti- 
mate there.  We  must  call  on  them,,  you 
know,  aunt." 

ce  Of  course,  my  love." 

Mr.  Ormond  was  a  widower,  with  only 
one  child  :  the  Miss  Ormond  spoken  of 
above.  As  he  was  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence, a  member  of  parliament  (and 
could  therefore  give  franks,  if  he  had 
nothing  else  to  give),  Lady  Delville  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  so  valuable  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

It  was  proposed  therefore  to  make 
their  visit  in  Bolton  Street  that  veiy 
morning. 

Eliza  made  many  attempts  to  excuse 
herself  from  being  included  in  this  call 
of  ceremony.  The  society  of  strangers 
was  at  all  times  irksome  to  her,  but  in 
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the  present  state  of  her  spirits  it  was 
utterly  insupportable. 

But  all  her  objections  were  over  ruled 
by  Sophia,  who  declared  that  she  would 
not  go  without  her.  Lady  Delville,  also, 
who  contrived  to  reflect  upon  herself  a 
portion  of  every  body's  advantages^ 
could  by  no  means  spare  from  her  cortege 
such  an  attraction  as  Eliza. 

With  a  sort  of  mechanical  indiffer- 
ence she  dressed  herself  exactly  as  her 
ladyship,  with  much  earnestness,  desired 
she  would.  But  not  the  most  liberal 
profusion  of  compliments,  from  aunt  or 
niece,  could  infuse  any  sort  of  spirit  or 
gaiety  into  her  dejected  countenance. 
She  could  scarcely  conceal  a  smile  of 
contempt  as  she  glanced  her  eye  over 
the  mirror,  and  saw  the  reflection  of 
her  pale  and  altered  face,  and  recollect- 
ed that  but  the  moment  before,  she  had 
been  assured  by  Lady  Delville  that cc  she 
never  looked  so  charming." 

She  took  this  assurance,  however,  as 
it  was  meant ;  as  a  bribe  to  induce  her 
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to  put  on  her  most  agreeable  maimers, 
for  the  furtherance. of  her  ladyship's  in- 
terest with  the  Ormouds. 

This  was  a  complaisance  to  which 
Eliza's  affability  at  the  present  moment 
did  not  extend.  Forced  against  her  in- 
clination into  a  visit  which  she  was  de- 
termined to  detest,  the  only  solace  she 
proposed  to  herself  was  in  looking  as 
they  went  for  Mr  Waldegrave; — disap- 
pointed, as  usual,  in  this  search,  her 
spirits  were  not  improved  or  more  fitted 
for  conversation,  when  they  arrived  in 
Bolton  Street.  They  were  ushered  into 
Miss  Orrnond's  boudoir,  and  left  to  wait 
there  till  such  time  as  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  her  to  make  her  appearance. 

This  interval,  which  was  not  a  very 
short  one,  was  employed  by  Lady  Del- 
vilie  and  Sophia,  in  examining  every 
article  of  furniture  or  ornament  with 
which  the  apartment  was  crowded.  No- 
thing escaped  the  observation  of  either. 

cc  Look  here,  aunt ! — how  pretty  this 
writing  table  is,  and  how  convenient V" 
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<K  And  not  at  all  difficult  to  be  made — 
J  could  describe  it  to  Robson,  and  I  arn 
sure  he  could  make  us  just  such  a  one/' 
— and  her  ladyship  took  in  at  a  glance 
how  many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
might  be  saved  by  such  a  manoeuvre. 

"  Those  curtains  are  sweetly  pretty, 
Sophia;  and  very  tastefully  hung — aye! 
— yes — 1  think  1  understand,"  and  she 
ruminated  upon  them  a  minute  or  two. 

e '  And  this  really  is  not  expensive,  you 
see,  Sophia/' — she  proceeded,  as  she  ex- 
amined in  her  hand  the  materials  of  the 
curtains.  C{  That  fauteuil  too,  is  the 
same,  I  suppose.  Get  up  a  moment, 
love,  I  waul  to  look  at  it,"  and  she 
routed  from  her  comfortable  seat  Eliza, 
who,  utterly  careless  of  all  that  the  room 
contained,  excepting  the  good  fire  which 
was  blazing  in  the  grate,  had  esta- 
blished herself  in  very  agreeable  indo- 
lence by  the  side  of  it. 

From  this  minute  survey,  her  ladyship 
was  at  length  disturbed  by  the  sound  of 
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some  one  approaching ;  upon  which  she 
scuffled  to  a  chair,,  calling  upon  Sophia 
for  the  sake  of  heaven  to  sit  down. 

Eliza  had  not  so  totally  lost  all  recol- 
lection of  Miss  Ormond  as  to  be  unable 
to  trace,  in  the  fashionably  dressed, 
rouged  up  little  woman  of  two  and 
twenty,  the  wild,  hoydening  girl  of  se- 
venteen, she  had  last  seen  at  Madame 

G 's  seminary   at  Kensington.    She 

recognized  in  a  moment  her  eccentric 
habit  of  saying  and  doing  the  most  ordi- 
nary things  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner. 

Having  shaken  hands  with  Lady  Del- 
ville  and  Sophia,  and  silenced  all  efforts 
of  the  latter  to  recal  to  her  remembrance 
the  name  of  Eliza  Rivers,  by  protest- 
ing cc  that  she  hated  all  recollections, 
and  drove  them  out  of  her  head  as  fast 
as  she  could,  but  that  she  was  extremely 
happy,  and  so  on,  to  see  Miss  Rivers/' 
she  proceeded  to  detail  a  calamity,  she 
said,  "  which  had  just  fallen  upon  her, 
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or  which  would  have  fallen  upon  her,  it' 
they  had  not  fortunately  come  at  the 
exact  point  of  time  to  prevent  it." 

Lady  Delville  was  ic  exceedingly  re- 
joiced to  hear  it;  nothing-  at  anytime 
could  be  more  gratifying*  to  her  than  to 
be  of  the  least  service  to  Miss  Ormond. 
She  intreated  her  to  point  out  in  what 
way  she  could  be  useful  to  her/* 

sc  Why,  in  the  first  place,  my  father 
has  just  sent  me  word  to  invite  a  pack 
of  disagreeables  to  dine  with  us  on  Sa- 
turday, and  go  to  the  Opera  in  the  eve- 
ning— Now,  I  have  an  engagement  on 
that  night  which  I  cannot  forego.  I 
must  tell  him,  therefore,  that  I  have  pro- 
mised the  box  to  you  ;  and  do  be  so 
good  as  to  go  all  of  you,  will  you  ?" 

Lady  Delville  assented  for  the  whole 
party,  only  lamenting  that  the  absence 
of  her  particular  friends  the    Marquis 

C ,    Lord   D and   Sir  George 

Melmoth,  rendered  their  circumstances 
rather  difficult  as  to  beaux, 
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1  O,  if  that  is  all,  1  will  send  you 
a  maa  or  two — Let  me  see,  there  is 
Newcome,  and  Stanhope,  1  can  com- 
mand at  ail  times.  To  be  sure  they  are 
horrid  wretches,  but  they  tell  at  public 
places.  If  I  can  get  hold  of  Waldegrave, 
1  will  send  him  too." 

"  Waldegrave  !"  Eliza  involuntarily 
repeated,  with  a  visible  start  of  surprize. 

"  Yes  !  Frederick  Waldegrave,  the 
most  delightful  creature  in  the  world,  for 
those  who  like  him  ;  I  have  no  particu- 
lar fancy  for  him  myself — have  you  ?'; 
turning  to  Eliza. 

"No — by  no  means." — Eliza  faltered, 
and  blushed. 

"  He  is  now  in  town,  then  Vs  said 
Sophia,  with  a  curiosity  for  which  Eliza's 
heart  worshipped  her. 

cc  Oh  yes — he  is  always  here,  I  think 
— At  least  I  always  find  him  here,  when- 
ever I  come.  But  have  you  any  of  you 
any  preference  for  him  on  Saturday, 
because  I  shall  certainly  see  him  before 
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then,  and  if  he  has  nothing;  else  in  view, 
he  may  as  well  murder  an  hour  at  the 
Opera  as  any  where  else." 

Eliza  a  little  recoiled  from  having  her 
society  offered  to  him  as  the  mere  pre- 
ferable alternative  of  having  nothing 
else  in  view  ;  but  delight  at  the  chance 
of  seeing  him  again  predominated  over 
every  other  sensation. 

Sophia  assured  Miss  Ormond,  that 
they  had  all  of  them  so  far  a  particular 
fancy  for  Mr.  Waldegrave  that  they 
should  prefer  him  to  any  other  beau  she 
could  dispatch  to  them.  cc  Well,  if  I  can 
manage  it  for  you,  I  will.  But  Walde- 
grave is  apt  to  be  refractory,  and  then 
he  is  generally  dangling  after  some 
woman  or  other — But  X  don't  know  that 
he  is  in  love  just  now." 

(C  Perhaps  if  you  will  take  the  trou- 
ble, when  you  see  him,  to  tell  him 
where  we  are  in  town/'  said  Lady  Del- 
ville,  presenting  her  card,  "  he  will  fa- 
vour us  with  a  call.  We  have  all  of  us 
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the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Waldegrave." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,,  I  will  send  him  ;"  and 
Miss  Ormond  began  to  talk  of  some- 
thing else,  as  if  to  see  Mr.  Waldegrave 
was  nothing  more  than  to  see  any  body 
else,  and  the  most  immaterial  thing  in 
the  world. 

Eliza  now  became  impatient  to  be 
gone.  The  certainty  that  Mr.  Walde- 
grave was  in  London  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  her  restlessness.  Every  moment 
was  lost  that  was  not  spent  in  search  of 
him.  At  this  instant  he  might  be  in  the 
next  street ;  and  she  was  sitting  still,  and 
losing  every  chance  of  meeting  him. 

At  length  Lady  Delville  rose  to  de* 
part,  assuring  Miss  Ormond  that  she 
might  depend  upon  her  availing  herself 
of  her  kind  offer  for  Saturday  night,  or 
any  other  night  when  she  could  make 
her  serviceable  in  the  same  way. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

In  the  elevation  of  her  spirits  at  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  the  Opera  when- 
ever she  pleased,  free  of  all  expense, 
Lady  Delville  was  perfectly  content  to 
let  the  young  people  order  the  carriage 
wherever  they  thought  proper. 

It  was  not  till  she  could  devise  no 
further  excuses  for  driving  here  and 
there,  and  till  it  was  getting  so  dark  she 
had  no  chance  of  knowing  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  were  she  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  him,  that  the  disappointed  Eliza 
yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  return 
home. 

<c  I  am  sure,  Sophia/'  said  she  to  Miss 
Brooke,  cc  that  Miss  Ormond  must  mean 
some  other  Mr.  Waldegrave.  If  he  had 
been  in  town  we  must  have  met  him." 

<c  That  does  not  at  all  follow ;  con- 
sider what  a  place  London  is." 

Eliza  did  consider  about  it  a  little 
while ;  but  the  result  was,  that  she  was 
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<c  certain  Miss  Ormoud  spoke  of  some 
other  Mr.  Waldegrave." 

Miss  Brooke  was  "  very  certain  that 
she  had  spoken  of  their  Mr.  Walde- 
grave, and  no  other,  for  she  remembered 
now  to  have  heard  her  talk  of  him,  more 
than  once,  whilst  they  were  together  at 
Cheltenham/* 

"  And  you  could  never  tell  me  of  it 
before?  how  very  unkind,   Sophia!'* 

(<  Unkind,  Eliza !  I  see  nothing  un- 
kind in  not  mentioning  a  circumstance 
which  had  quite  escaped  my  memory. 
But  you  are  so  tenacious  of  every  thing 
that  is  in  the  remotest  degree  connected 
with  yourself,  that — " 

"  Well,  well,  Sophia,  there  is  enough ;" 
and  leaning  her  head  against  the  side  of 
the  carriage,  fully  convinced  that  there 
was  not  in  the  creation  a  being  so  mi- 
serable as  herself,  Eliza  silently  in- 
dulged her  tears. 

Her  misery  was  finely  contrasted  by 
the  full  plumed  importance  of  Lady 
Delville,  who,  wrapt  in  her  own  high 
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musings,  heard  nothing  of  the  conver- 
sation between  Miss  Brooke  and  Eliza. 
Her  imagination  revelled  upon  the  opera 
box,  and  upon  the  great  chance  she  had 
of  being  seen  in  it  by  the  Marchioness. 
— C(  She  certainly  was/'  she  assured 
both  Eliza  and  Sophia,  "  as  poor  dear 
Sir  William  used  to  say,  the  most  for- 
tunate woman  in  the  world.  c  Lady 
Delville  !'  (poor  Sir  William  !)"  and  her 
ladyship  sighed  •  "  '  Lady  Delville,'  he 
would  often  say  to  me,  c  1  would  rather 
possess  your  talent  for  making  friends 
wherever  you  go,  than  be  the  possessor 
of  ten  thousand  a  year/  But  pull 
the  check-string,  love,"  she  continued 
to  Miss  Brooke,  cc  we  will  not  pass 
Mrs.  Williams's  door  without  just  ask- 
ing her  how  she  does/'  and  whether 
they  can  accommodate  us  with  a  box  at 
Co  vent- garden  to  night  (her  Ladyship 
did  not  add).  There  are  cases  in  which 
people  prefer  giving  the  ostensible,  to 
the  real  reason  for  their  actions, 

VOL.     II.  p 
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It  was  not,  however,  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's power  to  grant  her  ladyship  a 
private  box  on  this  night;  "  Miss 
O'Neill  was  going  to  perform  Juliet, 
and  the  house  would  be  full.  He  could 
command  three  orders  for  her  service, 
and  should  be  very  happy  to  attend  her 
to  the  theatre." 

Eliza,  in  the  first  instance,  absolutely 
declined  availing  herself  of  his  polite- 
ness, as  far  as  she  was  concerned  in  the 
matter.  Independently  of  her  having 
no  spirits  for  amusement  of  any  kind, 
she  could  not  reconcile  it  to  the  nice 
tone  of  her  ideas  to  receive  obligations 
of  this  kind  from  a  person  whom  she 
could  not  consider  as  an  equal,  and 
whom  she  was  very  certain  Lady  Del- 
ville  would  treat  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt under  any  circumstances  but 
those  which  made  him  useful  to  her. 

All  opposition,  however,  was  in  vain; 
to  the  theatre  she  was  condemned  to 
go.     It  was  some  consolation  to  find 
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Mrs.  Williams  indisposed,  and  unable 
to  join  their  party.  Her  wretched 
imitations  of  fashion  were  infinitely  more 
oppressive  than  her  husband's  matter  of 
fact,  money- making  vulgarity.  He  was 
content  to  do  civil  things,  and  be 
thanked  for  them ;  but  she  was  more 
importunate  in  her  claims  upon  grati- 
tude. Lady  Delville,  however,  was  the 
banker,  and  from  her  mine  of  flattery 
drew  very  largely  to  pay  off  all  demands 
of  this  nature. 

Having  arrived  at  the  theatre,  Eliza 
prepared  herself  to  receive  some  degree 
of  gratification  from  the  performance  of 
a  play,  every  word  of  which  was  in  such 
unison  with  the  feelings  of  her  heart. 
Under  the  disadvantage  of  indifferent 
acting,  her  sensitive  soul  would  at  this 
time  have  throbbed  responsive  to  the 
touching  tenderness  with  which  Shake- 
speare has  pourtrayed  the  most  potent 
and  seductive  of  nature's  various  pas- 
sions. But,  aided  by  the  powers  of  that 
extraordinary  woman,  whose  feminine 
p  2 
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loveliness  realized  the  chaste  and  en- 
chanting idea  which  fancy  forms  of  the 
sweet  Juliet,  it  was  no  longer  a  mimic 
representation. 

If,  as  Rochefoucault  has  said,  (and  he 
has  dared  to  tell  us  more  home  truths 
than  any  other  person),  cc  Pity  is  a 
sense  of  our  own  misfortunes  in  those  of 
another/'  and  if  <c  it  is  a  sort  of  foresight 
of  the  disasters  that  may  befal  our- 
selves/' Eliza's  tears,  and  ill-suppressed 
sobs  had  a  more  than  commonly  excit- 
ing cause.  It  was  true  that  she  antici- 
pated neither  to  herself  nor  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  any  such  disastrous  incidents  as 
attended  the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
but  a  general  resemblance  of  ill-fated 
attachment  she  trembled  to  presage. 

A  passion  founded  in  dishonour,  (and 
what  but  dishonour  had  marked  her 
conduct  to  Mortimer  ?)  could  not  with 
any  reasonable  expectation  be  happy, 
either  in  its  progress  or  termination. 
This  was,  however,  one  of  those  moral 
sentiments  of  which  her  mind  was  sen- 
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sible,  as  the  eye  is  sensible  of  lightning. 
It  was  a  flash  of  intuitive  truth,  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  only  for  a  passing 
instant. 

This  moral  sentiment  was,  however, 
now  in  full  possession  of  her  heart.  It 
varied  with  every  variation  of  poor 
Juliet's  fortunes.  So  entirely  did  she 
assimilate  to  herself  every  scene  and 
situation  of  the  illusion  which  was  pass- 
ing before  her,  that,  in  her  strained  and 
fixed  attention,  her  heaving  bosom,  her 
face  occasionally  buried  between  both 
hands  to  hide  the  gush  of  tears,  which 
some  heart-rending  touch  of  agonizing 
passion  excited,  a  calm  observer,  gifted 
with  no  other  talents  for  observation 
than  the  two  eyes  which  nature  had  fur- 
nished him  with,  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  a  mind  perfectly 
sane,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  itself. 

Eliza's  enthusiasm  was,  however,  much 

too  highly  wrought  to  allow  her  to  thinkof 

her  appearance,  and  what  notice  it  might 

attract.     Her  only  solicitude  was  to  pre- 

p  3 
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serve  herself  during  the  interval  between 
the  acts,  from  the  gross  material  remarks 
of  her  companions,  and  to  sustain  in 
herself  the  deep  feeling  of  interest  which 
threw  such  a  charm  of  reality  over  the 
whole  performance. 

But  profound  as  had  been  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  youthful  lovers  during 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  their  fate,  it 
was  faint  in  comparison  with  the  exqui- 
site emotion  with  which  she  hung  sus- 
pended over  their  doom,  in  that  scene  of 
powerful  dramatic  interest  with  which 
Garrick  has  enriched  this  production  of 
the  immortal  bard. 

Though  certain  of  the  catastrophe,  she 
could  not  bear  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
fatal.  Her  heart  bounded  with  all  the 
rapture  of  the  impassioned  Romeo^vhen^ 
clasping  the  waking  Juliet  to  his  breast, 
he  exclaims, 

"  She  lives  !  she  speaks  !  and  we  may  yet  be 
blest !" 

Like  him  in  that  joyful  moment  of  deli- 
rium, she  forgot  the  fatal  poison  which 
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was  circulating  in  his  veins  ;  and  when 
the  pang  of  recollection  came,  the  ut- 
most force  of  reality  could  scarcely  have 
oppressed  her  with  a  keener  sense  of 
wretchedness. 

The  anguish,,  the  despair,  the  ago- 
nizing  sorrow  of  Juliet  forcibly,  but 
beautifully  pourtrayed,  true  to  nature 
in  a  state  of  suffering  so  exquisitely 
powerful  in  its  appeals  to  the  compassion 
of  all,  and  particularly  the  young,  no 
heart  could  be  so  obdurate  as  to  re- 
sist. Even  Lady  Delville  wiped  her 
eyes ;  and  Sophia,  with  something  like 
a  sob,  congratulated  herself  when  the 
curtain  fell. 

Eliza's  emotion  had  long  exceeded  the 
soothing  melancholy  which  attends  the 
tears  that  tragic  representations  excite, 
and  which  we  seem  to  like  ourselves  the 
better  for  shedding.  Still  retired  at  the 
corner  of  the  box,  the  play  was  ended, 
but  she  addressed  no  remark  to  any  one. 
Her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  her  hand- 
kerchief before  her  eyes,  and  now  and 
p  4 
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then  a  slight  convulsive  sigh,  implied 
that  she  yet  wept.  She  did  weep — and 
yet  longer  could  she  have  indulged  the 
tears,  which  she  believed  to  fall  as  tri- 
butes to  the  hapless  Juliet,  and  her 
love,  but  which  a  latent  presentiment 
of  sorrow  to  herself,  more  strongly 
prompted  ;  but  her  attention  was  sud- 
denly, powerfully  excited.  In  the  next 
box  to  her,  and  immediately  by  her  side, 
some  one  repeated  her  name.  cc  It  is 
Miss  Rivers,  I  cannot  be  mistaken/' 
said  a  voice,  whose  tones  were  sensible 
to  her  heart,  rather  than  her  ear.  She 
turned  her  head — it  was  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  who  had  but  a  few  minutes  en- 
tered the  theatre.  In  the  first  glance 
he  cast  round  him,  Eliza  very  soon 
caught  his  attention.  Her  face  was  hid 
from  his  view  ;  but  in  her  whole  appear- 
ance, so  different  from  that  of  every 
other  woman  he  saw,  so  graceful,  so 
simple,  so  unadorned,  and  above  all,  in 
that  effusion  of  soul  which  so  strongly 
characterized  her,  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  saw  Eliza  herself. 
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He  was  only  intercepted  from  her  by 
the  partition  of  the  box,  and  following 
the  dictates  of  his  anxious  cariosity,  he 
pronounced  her  name. 

Oh  yes!  it  was  herself!  that  smile  of 
transport,  that  quick  succeeding  con- 
scious blush,  were  well  remembered 
tokens  of  his  power.  Tears,  and  sighs 
to  the  memory  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
where  are  ye  ? — Gone — forgotten — 
yielded  to  one  new  feeling  certain,  real, 
and  sure.  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  near 
her — she  saw  him — she  spoke  to  him — 
it  was  no  dream — they  had  actually  met. 
It  was  no  common  interchange  of 
pleasurable  emotions  that  marked  their 
meeting.  Each  reflected  from  the  other 
that  rapturous  sensation  which  heaven 
has  given  us, 

"  To  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down/' 

the  belief  of  being  loved. 

Eliza  was  too  happy  not  to  bear  with 

perfect  good  humour  the  interruption 

of  Lady  Delville  and   Sophia,    to  any 

sort  of  conversation    between   her  and 

p  5 
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Mr.  Waldegrave.  He  was  near  her,, 
he  intended  to  stay  till  they  left  the 
theatre,  and  he  was  not  going  to  leave 
London  for  the  next  six  months  ;  having 
satisfied  herself  upon  these  points,  she 
could  even  make  room  for  Sophia  by 
her  side,  and  admit  her  to  the  felicity 
of  sharing  in  his  conversation. 

Nor  was  she  much  disconcerted  that 
Lady  Delville,  perpetually  leaning  across 
her,  had  every  moment  something  new 
to  say  to  him.  First,  she  told  him  the 
story  of  Miss  Ormond  and  the  opera 
box,  and  hoped  they  might  reckon  upon 
him  for  Saturday. 

"  Assuredly — and  for  any  other,  and 
every  other  day/'  This  point  settled, 
her  ladyship's  fertile  mind  had  still 
some  further  benefit  to  make  of  him. 
(C  Had  he  any  interest  here,  or  could  he, 
without  much  difficulty,  take  her  there  ? 
She  wished  to  see  this,  the  girls  wanted 
to  see  that."  In  short,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  she 
proposed  to  Mr.  Waldegrave  to  make 
himself  useful  to  her. 
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Mr.  Waldegrave  professed  himself 
devoted  to  her  use,  and  by  way  of  ter- 
minating the  subject,  laughingly  added, 
cc  that  he  would  call  upon  her  for  orders 
in  the  morning."  She  told  him  her 
address,  wishing  she  had  a  card  with 
her — cc  perhaps  he  would  forget  it." 

"  That  is  not  very  likely/'  he  replied, 
glancing,  as  he  spoke,  at  Eliza,  and 
adding  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  cc  I  wish 
I  had  known  this  address  sooner — I  have 
lost  a  fortnight  of  happiness." 

Still  more  and  more,  Eliza's  too  cre- 
dulous heart  believed  that  it  was  happy. 
Strange  elasticity  of  feeling  !  now  the 
blessing — now  the  torment  of  its  pos- 
sessor. To  live  in  extremes — to  be 
hurried  from  hope  to  despair,  from  de- 
spair to  hope,  to  fluctuate  for  ever  be- 
tween bliss  and  woe,  was  the  portion 
of  Eliza  Rivers. 

Long    before  the  conclusion  of  the 

entertainment,    Lady  Delville  began  to 

calculate  upon  the  best  possible  means 

of  shuffling  off  Mr.  Williams,  whom  she 

p  6 
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was  not  at  all  ambitious  of  introduc'in"- 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Waldegrave.  Mr, 
Williams  was  not  to  be  so  easily  dis- 
posed of. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  rise  when 
he  perceived  any  disposition  to  move, 
and  his  chief  solicitude  appeared  to  be 
to  distinguish  himself  as  the  hero  and 
champion  of  the  party. 

cl  Shall  I  see  for  the  carriage  ?  — would 
you  like  to  go  now,  or  will  you  wait  ? 
Of  course  you  will  sup  with  us  in  Bond 
street,  my  wife  will  be  expecting  you/' 
and  various  other  effusions  of  politesse, 
he  was  astonished  to  find,  were  not 
received  with  the  accustomed  smiles  of 
affability  on  the  part  of  his  august  aunt. 
Her  whispered  replies,  intended  to 
convey  to  his  understanding  that  she 
wished  him  to  be  more  piano  in  his 
offers  of  civility,  Mr.  Williams  could 
not,  with  all  the  force  and  strength  of 
his  mind,  comprehend. 

He  looked  round  him  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  aud  he  saw  no  reason  for  being 
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mysterious  or  secret  in  any  thing-  he  had 
to  say.  It  was  neither  a  state  secret, 
nor  a  court  scandal,  but  a  plain  honest 
offer  of  being;  serviceable. 

Her  ladyship  having  watched  her 
opportunity,  and  perceived  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  so  intently  talking  with  Eliza  and 
Sophia  that  there  was  no  hazard  of  his 
observing  her,  dispatched  Mr.  Williams 
to  see  for  the  carriage  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  she  accepted  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  offer  of  handing  her  to  it. 

ic  But  surely,"  he  said,  with  sudden 
recollection,  "  you  did  not  trust  to  the 
uncertain  chance  of  meeting  some  one 
you  knew,  to  take  care  of  you.  You 
surely  did  not  come  here  without  an 
escort  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no !" — Lady  Delville  re- 
plied, '  ■  we  had  a  gentleman  with  us,  and 
he  has  but  this  moment  left  the  box — 
as  he  had  an  engagement,  I  would  not 
detain  him,  knowing  that  I  might  trust 
to  your  politeness  to  see  us  safely  into 
the  carriage." 
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Her  ladyship,  in  composing  this  little 
fiction,  was  by  no  means  dismayed  by 
the  probable  chance  of  meeting  Mr. 
Williams  as  they  were  going  through 
the  lobby  ;  her  ingenuity  was  ^o  ofte 
taxed  to  support  the  fables,  by  which 
she  supported  herself,  that  it  was  fairly 
equal  to  all  dilemmas,  great  or  small. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Williams,  (though  he 
made  his  appearance  to  announce  the 
carriage),  was,  she  believed,  unnoticed 
by  Mr.  Waldegrave,  in  the  bustle  of 
getting  away. 

On  arriving  in  Brook  Street,  Mr. 
Waldegrave  declined  her  inquiry  whe- 
ther he  would  not  walk  in,  pleading  an 
engagement  which  he  ought  to  have  ful- 
filled before ;  and  having  gently  detained 
Eliza's  hand  as  he  whispered  "  at  what 
hour  to-morrow  V  he  left  her,  infinitely 
happier  than,  two  hours  ago,  she  could 
have  believed  it  possible  she  should  ever 
have  been  again. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Eliza  had  fancied  that  ever  since  her 
arrival  in  town,  and  since  she  had  shewn 
herself,  whenever  she  spoke  of  her  un- 
fortunate engagement,  decided  in  her  in- 
tention of  breaking  it  off,  there  had  been 
a  slight  change  in  Miss  Brooke's  manner 
of  expressing  herself  relative  to  Mr. 
Waldegrave. 

Her  "absolute  certainty"  of  his  attach- 
ment to  her  rriend,  was  pronounced  less 
frequently,  and  in  a  more  qualified  man- 
ner. She  should  "  be  very  much  as- 
tonished''— iC  never  more  deceived  in  her 
life — if  the  event  proved  her  to  be  mis- 
taken in  her  judgment." 

More  than  one  little  dispute  had  oc- 
curred between  them  on  the  subject  j 
Eliza's  irritable  temper  ill  supporting 
any  appearance  of  indifference  in  any 
one  she  called  a  friend  to  her  interest  or 
concerns. 
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She  determined,  therefore,  that  in  all 
conversations  which  respected  Mr. 
Waldegrave  she  would  rather  follow 
than  lead,  and  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce her  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  the 
subject. 

Overwhelmed  as  she  was  with  anxiety 
to  have  her  own  opinion,  as  to  the  de- 
light he  evinced  at  meeting  her,  confirm- 
ed by  that  of  Sophia,  she  could  not  con- 
descend to  make  any  efforts  to  break 
through  the  reserve  which  she  now  felt 
assured  Miss  Brooke  was  determined 
to  observe  on  the  subject. 

What  could  be  the  motive  for  this 
change  of  conduct  both  in  aunt  and 
niece  (for  she  had  perceived  it  to  extend 
to  Lady  Delville),  she  was  at  some  loss 
to  discover.  After  thinking  of  every 
probable  and  improbable  cause,  it  at 
last  occurred  to  her,  that  her  ladyship, 
always  looking  to  consequences  to  see 
how  far  they  might  affect  herself,  might 
divine  the  great  chance  of  being  involv- 
ed in  some  of  the  blame  which  would 
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follow  the  dishonourable  measure  Eliza 
intended  to  adopt  respecting-  Mortimer. 
As  she  was  known  to  be  residing  with 
her,,  people  might  say  that  she  was  in- 
fluenced by  her  advice.  It  would  be  a 
great  point,  therefore,  to  have  to  say,  that 
she  had  never  suffered  the  names  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  or  Mr.  Durand  to  be  men- 
tioned in  her  presence,  in  so  far  as  either 
related  to  any  connection  with  Miss 
Rivers. 

The  more  Eliza  pondered  upon  this 
idea,  the  more  she  became  convinced  of 
its  reality  ;  and  as  nothing  can  equal  the 
subtlety  of  a  woman  in  love,  and  the 
curious  facility  with  which  she  applies 
to  the  bright  side  of  the  question  every 
dubious  circumstance  which  relates  to  it, 
she  became  still  happier  in  the  convic- 
tion that,  by  thus  abstaining  from  talk- 
ing as  they  used  to  do  of  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  attachment  to  her,  both  Lady 
Delville  and  Sophia  not  only  believed 
it,  but  believed,  also,  that  it  was  so 
likely  to  lead  to  a  serious  connection 
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that  it  behoved  them  so  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  to  escape  the  censure  which, 
in  Eliza's  circumstances,  would  certainly 
fall  upon  her  in  such  a  case. 

Under  this  conviction,  she  was  very 
well  satisfied  not  to  talk  of  him  ;  indeed, 
she  felt  so  assured  of  his  affection,,  and 
so  certain  that  the  first  moment  he  knew 
she  was  free  he  would  declare  it,  that 
she  scarcely  wanted  her  sentiments  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  any  one. 

The  following  day  was  ushered  in 
with  a  clear  sunshine,  not  more  bright 
than  the  sunny  beams  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation which  were  playing  round 
Eliza's  heart. 

She  had  appointed  two  o'clock  with 
Mr,  Waldegrave,  and  two  hours  before 
that  time,  favoured  by  the  shade  of  the 
muslin  curtains,  she  had  stationed  her- 
self at  the  window  to  watch  his  approach. 

She  had  nearly  exclaimed,  c<  here  he 
comes,"  when  at  the  very  end  of  the 
street  she  recognized  him  in  the  first 
glimpse  she  caught  of  his  graceful  figure, 
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lono-  before  she  could   distinguish  his 

features. 

She  checked  herself  however,  and  said 
nothing,  till  his  knock  at  the  door  put- 
ting* her  ladyship  into  great  trepidation, 
and  sending  her  round  the  room  to  place 
the  china  jars  in  a  still  more  prominent 
situation,  and  to  the  glass,  to  arrange 
the  cards  which  bore  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  the  best  position  for 
beino*  seen,  Eliza,  from  mere  compassion, 
could  not  help  relieving  her  from  so 
much  unnecessary  trouble,  by  saying  : 

i(  It  is  not  Miss  Ormond,  ma'am  ;  it  is 
only  Mr.  Waldegrave,  I  saw  him  com- 
ing up  the  street." 

To  Eliza's  great  mortification,  he  had 
not  been  five  minutes  in  the  room,  con- 
versing with  his  usual  ease  and  gaiety, 
and  promising  a  fund  of  agreeableness 
for  the  two  hours  she  hoped  he  was 
come  to  spend  with  them,  when  Miss 
Ormond  was  in  reality  announced,  and 
for  the  present,  all  particular  smiles  and 
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insinuating'  hints  must  of  necessity  be 
suspended. 

Miss  Ormond  was  accompanied  by  a 
dandy-like  looking  young  man,  whom 
she  introduced  as  Mr.  Newcome,  if  an 
introduction  it  could  be  called,  that  con- 
sisted in,  "  Well,  Lady  Delville,  I  have 
brought  you  the  man  I  promised  you  for 
the  opera,  but  you  have  got  a  better  I 
see ; — ah  !  Waldegrave,  how  did  you 
get  here?" 

Whilst  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  explain- 
ing, Lady  Delville  was  making  as  low 
a  curtsey  to  this  unknown  opera  man  as 
the  spherical  nature  of  her  figure  ad- 
mitted of;  which  Miss  Ormond  ob- 
serving, she  exclaimed, 

(C  Oh  don't  use  any  ceremony  with 
him.  It  will  be  quite  thrown  away,  I 
assure  you ;  he  is  monstrous  good  na- 
tured,  but  horrid  silly ;  and  a  finished 
dandy,  and  high  fashion,  and  his 
name's  Newcome,  and  that's  all  I  have 
to  say  about  him." 
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Far  from  evincing  any  pique  or  con- 
fusion at  being  styled  "  horrid  silly/'  Mr. 
Newcome  did  nothing  but  smile  and  look 
pleased  as  Miss  Ormond  proceeded  in 
her  rhodomontade.  To  be  a  cc  dandy  and 
high  fashion//  as  it  was  the  end,  con- 
stituted also  the  solace  and  enjoyment 
of  his  existence. 

Miss  Ormond  having  followed  up  the 
introduction  on  his  side,  by  adding, 
et  And,  Mr.  Newcome,  this  is  Lady  Del- 
ville,  this  is  Miss  Brooke,  and  this  is — 
I  forget  who,  but  a  very  intimate  school- 
fellow of  mine/' — 

cc  Miss  Rivers/'  interrupted  Mr.  Wal- 
degrave,  addressing  Mr.  Newcome. 

ffAh,  true!  Miss  Rivers.  Well  then, 
remember,  here  are  Lady  Delville,  Miss 
Brooke,  and  Miss  Rivers,  three  very 
charming  and  agreeable  ladies,  and 
moreover  quite  new,  and  worth  handing 
into  notice."  Having  said  this,  she  ad- 
dressed herself  chiefly  to  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  talking  with  great  volubility  upon 
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a  variety  of  subjects,  each  unconnected 
with  the  other,  and  in  a  strain  of  lan- 
guage which  might  be  very  fashionable ; 
but  which,  if  heard  in  Mr.  Henley's 
rectory,  Eliza  had  no  doubt  would 
have  been  pronounced  decidedly  bold 
and  vulgar. 

As  for  Mr.  Newcome,  to  whom  Lady 
Delville  and  Miss  Brooke  were  applying 
themselves  with  great  civility,  he  ap- 
peared altogether  to  justify  the  intro- 
ductory traits  by  which  Miss  Ormond 
had  characterized  him. 

Beyond  the  capacity  of  stringing  to- 
gether a  few  French  words  which  he  re- 
peated like  a  parrot,  without  sense  or 
meaning,  he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of 
conversation  ;  and  Eliza  almost  doubted 
his  ability  to  pronounce  a  sentence,  till 
Miss  Ormond  extracted  one  from  him, 
by  asking  him,  cc  what  he  had  been 
telling  her  as  they  came  along,  about 
the  new  people  who  came  out  at  the 
opera  the  night  before  ?" 
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"  Ton  my  soul  its  so  long  since,  I 
forget." 

"  Come,  don't  be  affected,  I  am  in  a 
hurry  ;'J  and  she  looked  at  her  watch. 

e<  I  believe,  as  well  as  1  can  recollect, 
the  opera  was  cosi  cosi ;  the  ballet  char- 
mante!" 

"  Which  being  translated,"  said  Mr. 
Waldegrave  to  Eliza,"  signifies,  that  he 
has  no  taste  for  the  charming  music  of 
Mozart's  Figaro,  but  a  particular  fancy 
for  Milanie's  hornnipe,  and  the  minuet 
tie  la  cour." 

cc  I  never  knew  he  had  either  taste  or 
fancy,"  said  Miss  Ormond,  "■  except  for 
stiff  stays  and  starched  neckcloths." 

cc  Excepting  always  that  inimitable 
greatcoat,''  said  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

"  Oh  yes,  the  coat !  do,  for  pity's 
sake  walk  to  the  window,  Newcome, 
and  shew  that  coat.  Its  beauties  are 
absolutely  lost  in  that  retired  corner." 

To  Eliza's  utter  astonishment,  Mr. 
Newcome  prepared  to  obey  this  com- 
mand    without    hesitation ;     only   re- 
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peating,  Ci  Ton  my  soul,  Miss  Ormond, 
you  are  so  arbitary  ;  'pon  my  soul !" 

"And  that  coat  really  is  the  right  thing, 
is  it,  Newcome?"  said  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

"  Oh  decidedly !  decidedly  the  right 
thing/'  replied  he,  with  a  tone  of  so- 
lemnity. 

"  Amusing  rather,  don't  you  think 
he  is  ?"  said  Miss  Ormond  to  Lady  Del- 
ville.  "  Do  you  think  you  can  tolerate 
him  ?  because  you  may  have  him  at  any 
time.  And  its  rather  the  proper  thing 
to  be  seen  with  him  at  the  opera.  Don't 
you  think  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  Wal- 
degrave  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  ;  Miss  Caroline  (I 
won't  say  whom,)  writes  him  notes  upon 
pink  paper,  with  Cupid  disporting  ia 
every  corner." 

"Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,"  said 
Mr.  Newcome,  evidently  pleased  with 
the  accusation,  "  other  people  write  upon 
pink  paper,  &c.  &c.  I  could  tell  some 
stones  of  Waldegrave." 


<c  Oh  !  for  the  love  of  heaven,,  don't 
begin  the  list  of  Waldegrave's  loves/' 
said  Miss  Ormonde  "Don  Giovanni  is 
a  fool  to  him." 

Eliza  was  provoked  to  feel  herself 
blush,  and  to  find  it  increasing  as  Miss 
Ormond  proceeded  :  ce  By  the  way,  we 
have  heard  nothing  new  of  you  in  that 
line,  lately.  Who  is  the  Dulcinea  of 
the  day,  Waldegrave  ?" 

For  worlds  Eliza  could  not  have  looked 
at  him,  but  her  ear  dwelt  upon  his  voice 
as  he  replied,  with  something  of  a  hur- 
ried accent,  "  I  have  not  one,  I  assure 
you  ;  Cupid  and  I  have  shaken  hands 
and  parted/' 

"  And  you  are  going  to  be  a  reformed 
man,  and,  like  sweet  Sir  John  Falstaflf, 
to  patch  yourself  up  for  a  better  world. 
Oh,  Waldegrave,  that  puts  me  in  mind 
of  something.  1  have  been  so  ill  since 
I  saw  you  ;  just  at  death's  door,  as  I 
am  a  christian." 

"What!   since  last  Friday    night?" 

"  No,    nonsense ;    not  since  I  have 
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been  in  town,  but  while  I  was  in  the 
horrid  country.  I  believe  it  was  seeing 
so  much  of  my  father  that  made  me 
ill." 

*  Very  likely/'  he  replied,  drily. 

fc  Oh,  it  depressed  me  so,  you  have  no 

idea ;  I  lost  all  my  spirits,  and  began  to 

think  so  of  religion,  you  can't  conceive." 

(C  No,  really!     You  must  have  been 

prodigiously  dejected,  indeed." 

"  And  I  declare  to  you  my  father  had 
no  more  pity  for  me  than  a  post." 

<c  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,"  said 
Mr.  Waldegrave ;  "  they  had  in  days  of 
yore." 

"  And  will  have  to  the  end  of  the 
creation.  Oh  they  are  vastly  disagree- 
able." 

Accustomed  to  see,  in  Louisa  Henley, 
a  quiet,  but  constant  example  of  filial 
duty  and  respect,  the  very  name  of  pa- 
rent was  associated  in  Eliza's  mind  with 
something  too  sacred  for  ridicule. 

It  was  true,  Miss  Ormond  was  evi- 
dently in  jest.    But  jesting  upon  serious 
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subjects  is  always  the  mark  of  a  shallow 
and  superficial  mind,  poor  in  its  ideas, 
and  still  poorer  in  its  judgment. 

Miss  Ormond  had  professed  herself, 
when  she  first  came  in,  "  not  to  have 
two  minutes  to  spare;"  but  in  rattling 
with  Mr.  Waldegrave  she  found  amuse- 
ment for  nearly  half  an  hour,  with  very 
little  interruption  from  the  rest  of  the 
party ;  excepting  an  occasional  laugh 
of  admiration  from  Lady  Delville,  and, 
now  and  then,  an  exclamation  of  ff  Dear 
Miss  Ormond, "  that  dangerous  wit  of 
your's  !" 

At  length  she  declared  that  she  must 
go,  and  Mr.  Newcome  rose  to  hand  her 
to  her  carriage. 

<c  Oh,  I  can't  take  you  any  further," 
said  she  to  him  :  <{  I  am  tired  of  you ; 
besides,  I  want  you  to  step  down  to 
Hamlet's  and  see  about  my  seal." 

As  this  step  was  rather  better  than 
two   miles,  Mr.  Newcome  hesitated  a 
little  about  taking  it;  which  she  per- 
ceiving, added,  (C  I  must  have  you  go, 
<*2 
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Newcome,  for  I  like  your  taste  in  these 
things  better  than  any  body's." 

After  which  flattering  encomium,  the 
gratified  dandy  declared  himself  ct  her 
slave." 

"  And  now,  remember/ '  said  she, 
addressing  herself  to  him  and  Lady 
Delville,  (C  remember  that  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  you.  I  have 
brought  you  together,  and  put  matters 
en  train  between  you,  and  now  I  shall 
leave  you  to  get  better  acquainted  at 
your  leisure/' 

Lady  Delville  could  cc  feel  nothing 
but  pleasure  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Mr. 
Newcome  as  often  as  would  be  conve- 
nient to  him;"  and  Mr.  Newcome, 
drawled  out  something  about  cc  honor," 
and  iC  opera,"  and  the  "  gratification  he 
looked  forward  to  on  Saturday."  Lady 
Delville  was  profuse  in  her  thanks  for 
his  politeness,  but  was  interrupted  by 
Miss  Ormond  : — 

<(  Lady  Delville,  while  you  live  never 
shew  any  gratitude  for  the  civilities  of 
the  other  sex.     The  wisest  man  that 
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breathes,  presumes,  and  gives  himself 
airs,  if  he  thinks  his  attention  is  a 
matter  of  any  consequence  to  a  wo- 
man ;  and  a  silly  one,  grows  such  a 
jackanapes,  that  one  would  rather  take 
ipecacuanha,  than  submit  to  the  humi- 
liation of  being  obliged  to  him." 

"  And  now,  having  left  this  valuable 
counsel  with  you,  1  take  my  leave, 
adieu!  adieu!"  she  continued. 

"  And  there  is  nothing  I  would  more 
willingly  part  withal,"  said  Eliza,  as 
soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  eccen- 
tric lady  and  her  companion. 

iC  Indeed!  so  you  do  not  approve  of 
Miss  Ormond!  I  must  think  you  are 
very  fastidious,  Eliza,"  said  Miss  Brooke. 

(<  Good  sense  and  good  taste  are  com- 
pelled to  be  so  in  such  a  world  as  this," 
said  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

iC  Yet  sense  and  taste  are  sometimes 

not  very  difficult  to  be  pleased,"  replied 

Eliza,  who  had  been  a  little  piqued  with 

seeing  Mr.  Waldegrave  so  easily  reduce 

q3 
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himself  to  the  level  of  Miss  Ormonde 
capacity,  and  appear  to  be  amused  with 
her  frivolous  and  impertinent  gaiety. 

<{  I  am  sure  it  is  no  sign,  either  pf 
sense  or  taste,  to  find  fault  with  persons 
to  whom  all  the  world  allow  the  highest 
degree  of  merit  and  fascination/'  said 
Sophia. 

<e  If  you  allude  to  Miss  Ormond,  said 
Eliza,  "  I  know  nothing  of  her,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  possibly  dispute  her  claims 
to  merit  and  fascination  ;  and  I  would 
much  rather  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
possesses  them,  than  give  myself  the 
trouble  of  investigating  whether  she 
does  or  not/' 

<c  The  question  is  so  delicate,"  said 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  with  a  smile,  (<  that 
1  am  afraid  it  would  scarcely  bear  the 
rough  handling  of  inquiry." 

"  Indeed !  is  that  your  opinion  of 
Miss  Ormond  ?"  said  Eliza ;  "  I  must 
confess,  from  your  manner  towards  her, 
I  should  have  inferred  a  more  favoura- 
ble one." 
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cc  It  is  probable  you  mistook  the 
common  attentions  of  politeness  for 
literal  tokens   of  admiration." 

"  Nothing  is  more  likely.  I  am  very 
apt  to  judge  of  people  by  their  ac- 
tions." Eliza  smiled,  but  there  was  a 
slight  expression   of  contempt  on  her 

iip. 

cc  It  is  the  acknowledged  test  for  a 
right  judgment/'  he  replied;  cc  but 
surely  in  a  matter  of  mere  badinage)  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  apply  so  severe  a 
one." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  I  am  but  a  novice  in 
the  world,  and  very  liable  to  make  fre- 
quent mistakes  in  my  opinions ;"  as  she 
said  this  she  walked  to  the  window,  as 
if  desirous  of  ending  the  conversation. 
She  felt  vexed,  and  irritated  at  having 
the  whole  morning,  the  charming  morn- 
ing which  she  had  anticipated  with  so 
much  pleasure,  frittered  away  in  so 
senseless  and  unmeaning  a  manner. 
She  could  have  sat  down  and  cried 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
q4 
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Mr.  Waldegrave  observed  with  some- 
thing more  of  pleasure  than  pain,  the 
vexed  expression  of  her  countenance, 
as  well  knowing*  that  it  had  its  source 
in  feelings  the  most  flattering  to  him- 
self. In  her  most  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant moments,  she  had  never  been  more 
attractive  to  him  than  now  that  she 
was  influenced  by  a  slight  attack  of 
ill-humour. 

He  immediately  followed  her  to  the 
recess  of  the  window  in  which  she  was 
standing;  and,  for  a  few  moments  he 
followed  her  example  of  pretending  to 
be  occupied  in  looking  at  something 
that  was  passing  in  the  street. 

At  length,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
he  spoke. 

"  Surely,  Miss  Rivers,  I  cannot  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  offended 
you  }" 

"Oh  no,  noP  she  replied,  softened 
in  a  moment,  less  by  his  words  than 
the  insinuating  gentleness  of  his  voice 
and  manner. 
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cc  Do  you  give  me  that  assurance 
with  a  smile?''  said  he,  contriving 
gently  to  engage  her  hand. 

It  was  indeed  a  smile  of  exquisite 
beauty  with  which  for  a  moment  she 
turned  to  him,  and  the  next,  as  if  dread- 
ing that  it  had  been  too  eloquent,  has- 
tily retired  from  the  window. 

This  short  but  precious  tete-a-tete 
was  endeared  to  her  from  the  belief 
that  it  was  stolen  from  the  observation 
of  Lady  Delville  and  Sophia,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  apparently  engaged  in 
reading  the  newspaper,  but  neverthe- 
less intently  observant  of  all  that  was 
passing  between  Eliza  and  Mr.  Wal- 
degrave. 

Her  ladyship  had  been  stationary  at 

the  window  to  which  she  had  been  drawn 

to  inspect  the  appointments  of    Miss 

Ormond's    equipage,    ever    since    that 

lady's  departure;  and  had  been  so  wrapt 

up  in  her  own  important  speculations 

that  she  had  heard  nothing  of  what  had 

been  passing  around  her. 
q5 
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From  calculating  the  certain  felicities 
she  held  in  store,  her  thoughts  naturally 
reverted  to  the  offended  dignity  of  her 
nephew  and  niece  Williams,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  shuffling  off  Mr. Wil- 
liams at  the  play,  and  the  necessity  there 
was  for  shewing  some  conciliatory  mea- 
sures on  her  part,  if  she  looked  forward 
to  any  more  good  dinners,  private  boxes, 
or  orders  for  the  theatre. 

They  had  nothing  in  view  for  that 
evening ;  and  as  Mr.  Waldegrave  had 
said  that  he  was  engaged  out  to  dinner, 
and  Sir  George  Melmoth  was  hunting 
in  Northamptonshire,  they  had  no 
chance  of  running  against  either  of 
them  at  the  theatre. 

Upon  the  whole,  she  considered  it 
advisable  to  lose  no  time  in  making  her 
peace  with  her  worthy  relations,  and 
doing  them  the  honour  of  making  them 
again  serviceable  to  her. 

She  summoned  the  young  ladies, 
therefore,  to  accompany  her  in  one  or 
two  visits  which  she  wished  to  make; 
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and  Mr.  Waldegrave,  not  finding  him- 
self included  in  this  invitation,  was  com- 
pelled, rather  reluctantly,  to  take  his 
leave. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Though  Mr.  Waldegrave  contrived  to 
pass  a  part  of  every  day  that  intervened, 
till  Saturday,  in  Eliza's  society,  it  was 
always  under  the  restraint  of  Lady  Del- 
ville's  and  Sophia's  presence.  And  the 
latter  was  particularly  a  restraint,  and  in 
many  respects  unaccountably  so. 

From  having  done  every  thing  she 
could  to  encourage  an  attachment  be- 
tween Mr.  Waldegrave  and  her  friend, 
Sophia  suddenly  ceased  to  give  the 
matter  any  attention ;  and  Eliza  could 
not  help  supposing  that,  now  the  sub- 
ject seemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful, 
she  wanted  the  magnanimity,  which  the 
fair  sex  are  said  sometimes  to  want  upon 
Q  6 
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such  occasions,  of  patiently  enduring  to 
see  another  preferred  to  herself.  It  was 
a  preference,  however,  so  delicately 
marked,  that  a  superficial  observer 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  to  dis- 
tinguish any  difference  in  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  manner  to  either  of  them. 

He  was  equally  at  the  service  of  both; 
and  nothing  but  the  most  insatiable 
vanity  could  have  desired  more  polite 
attention  than  he  constantly  manifested 
for  Miss  Brooke. 

But  Sophia,  in  engaging  Eliza  as  her 
companion  to  town,  had  provided  her- 
self with  some  inconveniences,  which 
her  entire  ignorance  of  poor,  frail  human 
nature  had  prevented  her  from  fore- 
seeing. In  the  shades  of  Fairfield,  where 
there  were  neither  beaux  nor  rivalry, 
and  consequently  no  attentions  to  dis- 
pute about,  she  found  Eliza  Rivers  a 
lively  agreeable  companion,  whose  so- 
ciety was  desirable  to  her,  and  whom 
she  therefore  called  a  friend  ;  and  as 
friendship  consists  in  kind  offices,  she 
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did  the  civil  thing  by  her,  in  flattering 
her  beauty,  not  perhaps  without  some 
expectation  of  having  the  compliment 
returned. 

Mr.  WaldeoTave's  attentions  to  Eliza 
furnished  her  with  an  eloquent  theme 
for  descanting  upon  her  own  friendship 
and  value  for  her ;  and  as  they  did  not 
interfere  with  any  views  or  designs  of 
her  own,  she  gave  herself  to  the  cause 
with  all  the  ardour  which  characterizes 
the  female  confidante  of  eighteen. 

But  when  Eiiza  became  her  constant 
companion,  and  she  had  daily  to  witness 
not  a  mere  simple  flirtation,  properly  so 
called,  but  the  silent  indications  on  both 
sides  of  a  powerful  and  increasing  pas- 
sion, the  matter  wore  a  very  different 
aspect;  and,  from  wondering  why  Mr. 
Waldegrave  could  not  as  well  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her  as  Eliza,  she 
gradually  became  fixed  in  her  opinion 
that  she  was  very  ill  used  that  he  did 
not. 
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When  once  the  suggestions  of  vanity 
are  indulged,  there  is  no  opinion,  how- 
ever preposterous  and  absurd,  which 
may  not  be  expected  to  result  from 
them.  Some  passions  lead  to  fatal,  all 
to  erroneous  conclusions;  but  it  is  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  vanity  to  be  ridi- 
culous in  proportion  as  it  is  miserable. 

Sophia's  folly  had  not  yet  reached 
the  climax  of  being  disclosed  to  her 
aunt ;  though  if  Lady  Delville  had  pos- 
sessed any  other  tact  than  that  which  led 
her  to  discover  her  own  interest,  she 
might  have  seen  pretty  clearly  the 
motive  which  gave  rise  to  Sophia's 
querulous  complaints,  whenever  they 
were  alone,  of  "  Eliza's  affectation  of 
singularity" — "  Eliza's  pride" — cc  Eli- 
za's contempt  for  every  thing  that  every 
body  else  liked  ;"  and  various  other  of 
Eliza's  defects,  which  she  had  all  of  a 
sudden  discovered. 

As  long  as  these  evil  qualities  were 
balanced  by  the  spirit  of  liberality,  which 
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Eliza  manifested  in  the  expensive  pre- 
sents she  was  continually  making,  both 
to  her  and  Sophia,  Lady  Delville  was 
disposed  to  be  her  friend,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  remove  the  impressions  which 
Sophia  had  imbibed  to  her  disad- 
vantage. 

ce  We  were  not  ail  perfect/'  she  said  ; 
<(  Eliza  had  her  faults/'  &c.  &c. 

But  as  truisms  have  very  little  effect 
upon  passion,  and  least  of  all  upon 
vanity,  Sophia  found  no  consolation  in 
complaint,  or  in  any  thing  else,  except 
that  agreeable  species  of  sarcasm  which 
consists  in  inuendoes  and  insinuations, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  talking  at  a 
person. 

Eliza's  high  spirit  would  soon  have 
revolted  from  this  sort  of  treatment,  if 
she  had  perceived  it ;  but,  besides  that 
she  was  really  too  far  elevated  herself 
above  any  such  paltry  passions  to  be 
capable  of  supposing  herself  an  object  of 
envy  or  dislike  to  Sophia,  she  was  now 
so  absolutely  engrossed  by  one  feeling, 
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as  to  have  neither  perception  nor  soli- 
citude for  any  thing  else.  It  was  im- 
possible that  she  should  not  have  ob- 
served a  change  in  Sophia's  manner  ; 
but  she  attributed  it  solely  to  that  rest- 
less thirst  for  admiration,  which  always 
made  her  uncomfortable  when  she  was 
not  the  decided  object  of  attention  to 
some  man  or  other;  Eliza  had  always 
supposed  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whom ;  Mr.  Newcome,  she  imagined; 
might  do  as  well  as  any  one  else,  parti- 
cularly as  she  had  defended  him  with 
some  warmth  from  one  or  two  objections 
which  Eliza  brought  forward  against  his 
dandyism  and  effeminacy. 

"  For  her  part,  she  approved  of  fa- 
shion, let  it  assume  what  shape  it  would  • 
and  it  appeared  to  her  an  affectation  of 
singularity  to  think  otherwise." 

Eliza  entertained  therefore,  confident 
hopes  that  she  would  appropriate  herself 
wholly  to  Mr.  Newcome,  on  the  ap- 
proaching Saturday  night. 
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On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Eliza's 
dormant  conscience  was  awakened  to 
the  recollection  of  the  injured  Mortimer, 
not  by  receiving  a  letter  from  him,  but 
one  from  Louisa. — It  was  as  follows  : 

c<  Dear  Eliza  : 

{t  I  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you 
with  this  letter,  because  I  think  you  will 
readily  excuse  it  when  you  find  that  it 
relates  to  Mortimer. 

"  Indeed,  Eliza,  he  is  very  ill,  and  worse 
in  spirits  than  in  health.  I  cannot  get 
him  to  tell  me  what  is  upon  his  mind, 
though  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  is 
something  respecting  you.  He  still  speaks 
of  you  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but 
always  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  you  have  lost  your  affection  for  him, 
and  that  matters  are  entirely  at  an  end 
between  you  and  him. 

iC  He  often  expresses  a  wish  of  going  to 
London  ;  but  I  do  all  I  can  to  persuade 
him  from  attempting  such  a  journey,  as 
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I  do  no  think  him  at  all  equal  to  it.  But 
the  chief  object  of  my  writing;  is  to  make 
an  earnest  request  to  you. 

"  There  have  been  various  reports 
circulated  here  since  you  have  been  gone, 
respecting  an  attachment  between  you 
and  another  person,  whose  name  I  shall 
not  mention.  I  know  that  Mortimer 
has  heard  them,  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Such  is  the  goodness  of  his  disposition 
that  I  am  sure  he  would  never  pay  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  any  rumours  to  your 
disadvantage,  if  some  circumstances  in 
your  behaviour  to  him  did  not  give  them 
an  air  of  probability.  All  I  have  to  re- 
quest of  you,  therefore,  is  either  to  con- 
firm or  to  confute  them  as  speedily  as 
possible.  You  owe  this  justice  to  your- 
self, as  well  as  to  Mortimer.  You  can 
have  no  doubt  as  to  your  own  senti- 
ments. If  they  are  what  they  once  were, 
write  to  him  with  affection  and  kind- 
i  ness,  and  assure  him  that  you  are  un- 
changed ;  if,  indeed,  you  cannot  sacrifice 
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the  remainder  of  your  stay  in  London, 
and  come  down  to  give  him  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  your  society. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  really 
true  that  another  is  in  possession  of 
your  heart,  delay  not  I  beseech  you  the 
unfortunate  intelligence.  Suspense  will 
then  be  no  longer  preying  upon  his  mind, 
and  injuring  a  constitution  at  all  times 
feeble  and  delicate. 

ff  I  be«-  of  you  to  believe  that  this 
letter  is  entirely  without  his  knowledge, 
and  that  it  results  not  only  from  the  so- 
licitude I  naturally  feel  for  the  happiness 
of  so  near  a  relation,  but  also  from  a 
wish  that  you  should  justify  the  opinion 
I  have  always  entertained  of  the  can- 
dour and  frankness  of  your  disposition. 
Under  any  circumstances,  and  at  all 
times,  you  may  still  believe  me  your 
sincere  friend, 

V  Louisa  Henley." 

There  was  an  air  of  independent  sin- 
cerity in  this  letter,  which   Eliza  would 
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have  been  very  glad  to  have  quarrelled 
with  if  she  could.  She  stigmatized  it 
at  once,  as  unkind  and  unfeeling,  though 
she  would  have  been  rather  puzzled  to 
point  out  where  the  want  of  kindness  or 
of  feeling  lay.  The  subject,  from  involv- 
ing her  in  so  much  difficulty,  and  so 
much  disgrace,  had  become  perfectly 
hateful  to  her.  She  would  not  suffer 
herself  to  think  of  it  with  any  justice,  or 
with  any  calmness.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  blame  somewhere ;  but  Eliza,  in 
her  moments  of  irritation,  would  rather 
blame  any  one  than  herself.  cc  Louisa's 
representation  of  Mortimer's  illness  was 
exaggerated.  It  was  an  unworthy  trick 
to  excite  her  compassion  for  him.  They 
were  both  of  them  evidently  influenced 
by  reports  to  her  disadvantage,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  paltry  or  narrow- 
minded.  '' 

Once  having  yielded  herself  to  the 
dictates  of  passion,  she  was  naturally 
hurried  into  the  adoption  of  some  vio- 
lent and  decisive  measure.     Something 
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must,  sooner  or  later,  be  done  to  free 
herself  from  the  dreadful  embarrassment 
of  her  situation.  Why  not  write  to  Mor- 
timer ?  Louisa  advised  it.  She  should  be 
obeyed — yes,  this  very  moment — she 
would  write — she  would  free  herself  from 
the  fetters  of  a  distasteful  connexion. 

In  vain  did  reason  gently  whisper — 
"  Wait  for  a  calmer  moment/'  Impa- 
tient passion,  urged  her  to  immediate 
decision  ;  and  following  its  delirious  im- 
pulse, heeding  nothing  but  the  certainty 
that  it  would  free  her  from  all  uneasi- 
ness, she  hastily  wrote,  and  as  hastily 
dispatched  to  the  post,  the  following 
letter  to  Mortimer. 

"  1  received  this  morning  from  Louisa 
a  letter  which  she  assures  me  was  written 
w  ithout  your  knowledge.  As  I  do  not 
suppose  Louisa  capable  of  uttering  a 
direct  untruth,  I  look  upon  this  assurance 
to  be  that  milder  species  of  it,  which  is 
called  an  equivocation. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  though 
you  might  not  see,  you  are  very  well 
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aware  of  the  contents  of  her  letter  ;  and 
that  the  principal  purport  of  it  was,  to 
request  of  me  to  write  to  you  immediate- 
ly, in  confirmation  or  confutation  of  some 
injurious  reports  of  me,  to  which  it  ap- 
pears you  have  both  of  you  listened,  in 
my  absence. 

'?  I  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  generosi- 
ty, which  such  conduct  implies,  both  in 
you  and  Louisa  ;  neither  do  I  say  that  it 
would  have  been  more  respectful  in  you 
to  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject 
yourself,  rather  than  have  delegated  such 
a  task  to  your  cousin. 

ce  In  regard  to  the  reports  themselves, 
I  make  no  inquiry  into  them — I  disdain 
them. 

(C  The  principal  point  required  of  me 
appears  to  be,  that  1  do  not  keep  you  in 
suspense,  but  decisively  and  speedily 
inform  you  whether  or  not  my  senti- 
ments are  what  they  once  were  for  you. 
<(  Ln  acknowledging  them  to  be  so  much 
changed,  that  I  cannot  anticipate,  either 
to  you  or  myself,  any  felicity  in  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  our  engagement,  I  prepare 
myself  for  a  great  deal  of  reproach  from 
you  and  your's. 

<c  Greatly  as  this  may  be  merited  on 
my  side,  I  should  hope  I  may  now  be  ex- 
empted from  it  on  the  score  of  want  of 
candour.  I  can  scarcely  expect  you 
would  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  were 
I  to  add  to  a  letter  of  this  nature,  any 
wishes  for  your  future  happiness  and 
welfare.  You  might,  however,  believe 
in  them,  as  well  as  that  I  can  never  re- 
member without  sentiments  of  gratitude 
the  attachment  you  once  felt  for 

"  Eliza  Rivers." 

It  is  easy  to  mistake  the  calm  that 
follows  the  adoption  of  any  violent  mea- 
sure, for  a  symptom  of  approving  rea- 
son ;  and  Eliza,  looking  only  to  a  long 
desired  end,  saw  no  impropriety  in  the 
means  she  employed  to  accomplish  it. 
At  this  moment  she  saw  nothing — she 
felt  nothing,  but  that  she  was  free, — free 
to  indulge  without  a  blush  her  ardent 
feelngs  for  another. 
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What  wonder,  then,  if,  in  this  state  of 
excited  emotion,  her  loveliness  of  feature, 
irradiated  with  hope,  and  with  the  ex- 
ulting consciousness  of  liberty,  she  pre- 
sented herself  in  the  evening  to  Mr. 
Waldegrave  with  new  and  indefinable 
charms ! 

Never  had  he  seen  her  so  lovely — so 
attractive — so  feminine,  yet  so  unlike 
the  generality  of  women !  Love  in 
them  was  any  thing  but  nature  or  truth. 
Itw&s  apenchanl — a  fancy — a  flirtation — 
a  foolery ; — but  in  Eliza  it  was  the  very 
essence  and  soul  of  her  beauty,  it  was 
a  genuine  emotion,  that  emanated  from 
every  look,  from  every  smile ;  and  dif- 
fused a  sort  of  spiritual  loveliness  around 
her  form. 

Every  adventitious  circumstance  con- 
spired to  aid  the  fascination  on  both 
sides. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  in  which 
the  fortitude  of  the  mind  is  more  requi- 
site to  correct  the  impression  of  the 
senses,  than  in  that  which  a  gay  theatre 
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presents  ;  such,  particularly,  as  the  opera 
on  crowded  and  fashionable  nights. 

The  gaiety  ot  the  lights,  the  exhili- 
rating  effect  of  the  full  band  or  the  or- 
chestra, the  elegance  of  the  circie,  every 
thing",  in  short,  unites  to  assail  the  ima- 
gi nation  with  the  semblance  of  pleasure. 
The  heart  of  the  young  and  lovely,  ex- 
panding to  its  influence,  awakes  to  a 
keener  perception  of  the  delight  of 
existence  ;  and  believes  that  it  is  and 
that  it  is  made  to  be  happy.  Mme. 
de  Stael,  in  her  work  of  "  Corinne/'  has 
this  remark:  iC  It  is  said,  that  a  pro- 
phet in  one  minute  traversed  seven  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  heavens.  He  who 
thus  conceived  all  that  one  minute  can 
embrace,  had  assuredly  listened  to 
beautiful  music  by  the  side  of  the  ob- 
ject he  loved." 

This  striking  observation  can  alone 
characterize  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
with  which  Eliza,  combining  the  enjoy- 
ment of  enchanting  music,  and  enchant- 
ing passion,  took  in  at  a  glance  all  that 
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this  instant  was — and  all  that  years  had 
in  stove  for  her. 

Removed  as  far  as  possible  from  Lady 
Delville  and  Sophia,  to  whom  Mr.  New- 
come  was  playing-  the  agreeable,  as  far 
as  his  fashion  and  dandyism  admitted 
of  such  a  condescension,  she  had  sta- 
tioned herself  in  the  back  part  of  the 
box,  and  by  her  side  Mr.  Waldegrave 
occupied  a  seat. 

Never  had  less  conversation  passed 
between  them  than  on  this  evening.  He 
had  scarcely  addressed  her  three  times 
during  the  whole  performance  of  the 
opera ;  yet  never  had  Eliza's  conviction 
of  his  attachment  been  so  strong.  She 
scarcely  wished  him  to  speak,  lest  some 
common  observation,  some  casual  re- 
mark should  dispel  the  illusion  in  which 
she  was  wrapt. 

At  length  the  opera  came  to  an  end  ; 
and  some  general  conversation  (of  ne- 
cessity) took  place  between  them  all. 

In  this,  however,  Mr.  Waldegrave  but 
languidly  joined  ;  and  on  Miss  Brooke's 
taxing  him  with   being    cc  vastly  disa- 
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greeable,  and  as  unlike  himself  as  ever 
she  saw  any  thing  in  the  world/'  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge;  adding, 
with  a  faint  smile,  as  she  offered  him  a 
seat  by  her  side,  that  "  he  did  not  feel 
brilliant  enough  for  the  front  row  to- 
night ;  but  would  resume  his  old  place." 

Not  a  syllable  that  escaped  him  was 
lost  upon  the  attentive  ear  of  Eliza. 
Her  quick  eye  as  readily  caught  the 
glance  with  which,  as  he  retired  to  his 
chair,  he  seemed  to  implore  her  to  re- 
sume her  own. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty,  however, 
that  she  could  resist  the  request  or  rather 
supplication  of  Mr.  Newcome,  that  she 
would  give  her  most  devoted  attention 
to  the  cc  charmant — ravissant  ballet 
which  was  just  about  to  begin/' 

"  Ton  my  soul,  your  delight  will  be 
incalculable/'  he  continued,  as  he  rose 
to  offer  to  make  room  for  her.  cc  Mila- 
nie ! — Baptiste  !  Vestris ! — all  that  is  en- 
chanting and  exquisite  are  put  into  it, 
pon  my  soul." 
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After  making  the  sacrifice  of  a  few 
minutes'  attention  to  these  delightful 
people;  as  she  leaned  over  Sophia's  chair, 
constantly  and  steadily  refusing  the 
offered  one  of  Mr.  Newcome,  Eliza,  at 
the  risk  of  his  everlasting  contempt,  stole 
back  to  her  original  station. 

The  air  of  melancholy  and  abstrac- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Waldegrave's  man- 
ner had  been  distinguished  the  whole  of 
the  evening,  was  still  more  strongly 
marked  by  his  continuing  his  dejected 
attitude  of  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  which  rested  on  Eliza's  chair,  long 
after  she  had  resumed  her  place. 

She  wished,  yet  feared  to  speak  to 
him. 

She  feared  to  dissolve  the  spell  of  pen- 
sive tenderness,  which  could  almost  de- 
light in  his  sorrow,  while  it  pictured  to 
itself  the  exquisite  gratification  of  shar- 
ing and  consoling  it. 

''  A  sigh !"  at  length  she  said,  as  one 
escaped  him ;  ft  a  sigh  must  be  out  of 
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place  here;  unless,  indeed,   one  mora- 
lizes; and  then,  perhaps, 

"  The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy  ?" 

<c  Mine  does  not  ask  that  question/' 
he  replied  ;  (C  it  knows  too  well  that  this 
is  joy — but  dangerous  joy."  The  last 
few  words  he  uttered  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  no  ear  less  attentive  than  Eliza's 
could  have  heard  them. 

It  would  have  looked  too  much  like 
coquetry,  too  much  like  every  thing  that 
was  foreign  to  Eliza's  natural  feelings, 
to  have  inveigled  him,  by  any  seemingly 
innocent  remarks  upon  his  melancholy, 
into  acknowledging  more  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  than  he  felt,  perhaps,  in- 
clined to  communicate. 

It  was  more  consistent  with  her  frank, 
inartificial  disposition,  to  make  no  reply, 
except  by  a  look  of  such  devoted  tender- 
ness, as  seemed  to  say,  ""  why  should 
this  joy  be  dangerous  ?" 

As  implying  such  an  inquiry,  he  ap- 
peared to  understand  it ;  for  having  gazed 
r  3 
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upon  her  many  moments  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  uneasiness  evidently 
struggled  with  pasionate  admiration, 
he  turned  away,  murmuring  to  himself 
rather  than  adressing  to  her,  some  broken 
words,  in  which  she  could  only  distin- 
guish :  <c  I  must  not  go  on  thus, — i  must 
forbear."  And,  as  if  roused  to  some  sud- 
den and  determined  effort,  he  im medi at ely 
leaned  forward,  and  addressed  some  re- 
mark to  Miss  Brooke,  to  which  she  with 
great  delight  promptly  replied,  resolved 
that  their  conversation  should  not  lan- 
guish for  want  of  efforts  on  her  side  to 
keep  it  alive. 

Scarcely  knowing  whether  she  were 
more  pained  or  pleased  by  this  abrupt 
transition,  Eliza  remained  for  a  short 
time  lost  ill  thought.  That  he  loved 
her — devotedly  loved  her — admitted  no 
longer  of  a  doubt ;  his  whole  behaviour 
expressed  it ;  and  in  nothing  more  for- 
cibly than  in  the  uneasiness  of  mind 
with  which  he  appeared  to  awake  to  the 
conviction   of  his  unfortunate  attach- 
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ment  ;  for,  circumstanced  as  lie  sup- 
posed her  to  be,  it  must  appear  to  him 
as  little  less  than  unfortunate. 

But  a  very  short  time  would  relieve 
him  from  all  anxiety,  and  her  from  all 
suspense.  Matters  could  not  long  re- 
main in  this  state  between  them ;  and 
the  moment  of  explanation  would  be 
the  moment  of  happiness  for  both  of 
them. 

Though  very  much  delighted  in  build- 
ing these  airy  fabrics  of  blissful  hope, 
Eliza  did  not  enjoy  with  entire  satis- 
faction the  prospect  of  his  having  re- 
signed himself  to  Sophia  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  as  he  appeared 
to  intend. 

It  is  true  this  temporary  desertion  was 
considerably  alleviated  by  the  stolen 
glances,  so  full  of  meaning,  with  which, 
as  he  stood  behind  Sophia,  listening  to 
her  never-ceasing  remarks,  and  replying 
to  them  with  forced  gaiety,  he  every 
now  and  then  contemplated  Eliza,  and 
b  4 
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the  vacant  chair  which    so    invitingly 
stood  near  her. 

The  ballet  was  drawing"  to  a  close, 
and  yet  he  lingered  over  Sophia's  chair, 
but  with  looks  still  more  frequently  and 
ardently  fixed  upon  Eliza,  whose  very 
soul  vibrated  with  hope  and  despair,  as, 
watching  with  anxiety  the  indecision  of 
his  movements,  she  now  perceived  him, 
half  returning  to  her,  and  now  retained 
by  some  remark  of  Sophia's,  just  made 
time  enough  to  restore  him  to  his  self- 
command,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his 
resolution  not  to  resume  his  dangerous 
station. 

Yet — yet  once  again  he  turns  ;  he 
half  advances,  and  Eliza,  in  the  full 
security  that  he  was  once  more  near  her,, 
that  he  was  again  speaking  to  her,  smiles 
upon  him  such  an  acknowledgment  of 
delight,  as  no  pride  or  strength  of  re- 
solution could  have  resisted,  but  that 
Lady  Delville,  in  an  ill-fated  moment, 
observed  some  one  in  an  opposite  box 
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who  bore  so  strona:  a  resemblance  to  the 
Marchioness,  that  she  called  upon  Mr. 
Waldegrave  to  come  and  look  at  her, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  confirm  the 
rapturous  surmise  that  it  was  that  au- 
gust lady. 

Mr.  Newcome's  assurance  that  it  was 
her  and  two  of  her  daughters,  hardly 
made  the  matter  certain  enough  ;  she 
must  cc  make  assurance  doubly  sure/' 
and  so  Mr.  Waldegrave  was  compelled 
to  come  forward  to  cc  look  at  that  lady 
opposite,    so  extremely  like   my  friend 

the  Marchioness  C ,  that  I  think  it 

must  be  her." 

His  confirming  it  to  be  her  ladyship 
did  not  release  him  from  a  continuance 
of  Lady  Delville's  remarks.  He  was 
condemned  to  listen  to  various  reasons 
why,  cc  so  intimate  as  poor  dear  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Marquis  C —  always  were,  and 
so  attached  as  the  charming  Marchioness 
always  was  to  Lady  Belville,  she  had 
not  been  entirely  an  inmate  of  C — 
House  during  her  stay  in  town/' 
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This  narrative  discussed,  she  observed 
the  Marchioness  and  her  party  to  be 
moving'  off:  and,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
countering her  in  the  waiting-room,  she 
without  ceremony  took  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  arm,  and  observing  that  ■'  they 
had  better  go  now,  before  the  crush  be- 
gan," she  desired  Mr.  Newcome  to  be 
so  obliging  as  to  take  care  of  the  young- 
ladies,  and  summoned  them  to  follow 
her. 

Eliza,  who  had  given  up  every  thing* 
for  lost  the  moment  she  heard  the  ill- 
omened  name  of  the  Marchioness,  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  with  a  silent,  dis- 
dainful resignation ;  finding  consolation 
for  her  disappointment,  in  reviling  in 
her  heart  all  Marchionesses  and  Mar- 
quisses  'together,  and  wishing'  there  was 
nobody  in  the  world  but  herself  and  Mr. 
Waldegrave. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  she  was  not 
much  disposed  to  sympathize  in  the 
transports  of  Lady  Delville  and  Sophia, 
as  each,  immediately  upon  entering  the 
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lobby,  exclaimed  to  the  other,  ".here 
sheTs  ;"  and  on  following  the  direction 
of  their  eyes,  Eliza  perceived  them  fixed 
with  earnestness  upon  a  tall,  jolly,  good- 
natured  looking  woman  standing  near 
them,  and  laughing  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent with  two  or  three  gentlemen  to 
whom  she  was  talking. 

The  moment  she  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  she  hailed  him  with  "Wal- 
degrave, for  the  love  of  heaven  come 
and  listen  to — "  then  suddenly  inter- 
rupted in  what  she  was  going  to  add,  by 
catching  a  glimpse  of  his  companion, 
whose  substantial  form  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  flii  away  from  her  remembrance, 
though  every  trace  of  her  name  had 
evaporated,  she  changed  her  vivacity 
of  salutation,  and  with  a  more  distant, 
but  perfectly  good-natured  "  how  d'ye 
do,"  she  imparted  some  beams  of  hap- 
piness to  Lady  Delville  and  Sophia,  who 
had  rapidly  advanced  to  come  in  for  a 
share  of  this  superlative  honour. 
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Well  aware  that,  for  her  sins,  she 
was  visited  with  some  of  her  lord's  cor- 
poration connexions,  the  Marchioness 
was  about  to  acquit  herself  with  all  the 
civility  the  urgency  of  the  case  required, 
by  the  most  polite  inquiries  after  all 
her  Belton  friends,  but  that  the  dilemma 
of  not  being  able  to  recollect  any  one 
of  their  names  prevented  her. 

She  turned  her  civilities,  therefore,  to 
the  young  ladies,  observing  to  Lady 
Delville  :  iC  Your  daughters,  I  believe  V 

cc  My  niece  Miss  Brooke,  and — " 

cc  Oh,  true !  yes,  1  recollect  perfectly ; 
your  nieces  the  MissBrookes  ;  how  could 
I  be  so  stupid/' 

Then  hearing  the  agreeable  sound  of 
"  Lady  C — 's  carriage  stops  the  way," 
the  Marchioness,  professing  infinite  re- 
gret that  their  meeting  should  be  so 
transient,  and  (in  the  perfect  hope  that 
they  were  only  come  up  to  town  for  a 
week  or  fortnight's  stare,)  venturing  to 
say,  that  she  should  be  happy  to  see  them 
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at  C —  House,  called  to  her  daughters, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  this  business, 
and  the  whole  group  were  speedily  out  of 
sight ;  not  however  before  the  Mar- 
chioness in  parting,  had  cast  an  arch 
glance  at  Mr.  Waldegrave  and  New- 
come,  which  said  very  plainly,  cc  are 
either  of  you  going  to  start  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Bel  ton  }" 

No  language  could  do  justice  to  the 
happiness  or  Lady  Delvilleand  Sophia; 
they  seemed  at  last  to  have  attained  all 
the  enjoyment  that  a  London  journey 
could  produce 

Eliza  quickly  saw  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  further  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Waldegrave  for  that 
evening;  Lady  Delville  had  so  many 
questions  to  ask  him  respecting  the  pro- 
per time  for  calling  atC — House,  and 
other  matters  of  the  like  importance, 
that  she  found  herself  in  Brook  Street 
before  the  subject  was  exhausted. 

As  Mr.  Newcome  here  took  his  leave, 
Mr.  Waldegrave  felt  himself  obliged  to 
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do  the  same,,  arid,  to  Elisa's  surprise  and 
no  slight  mortification,  he  comprised  her 
in  the  general  bow  he  made,  not  even 
distinguishing  her,  as  he  usually  did,  by 
shaking  hands  as  they  parted. 

Every  thing  had  gone  wrong  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Marchioness.  That 
she  might  hear  nothing  more,  therefore, 
of  a  subject  so  irksome  and  inauspi- 
cious to  her,  Eliza,  as  soon  as  she  had 
seen  the  last  of  Mr.  Waldegrave,  retired 
to  her  own  room,  to  console  herself  for 
the  vexations  of  the  latter,  by  feeding 
upon  the  remembrance  of  the  earlier  and 
happier  part  of  the  evening. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

It  was  so  usual  with  Eliza  to  see  Mr. 
Waldegrave  every  day,  that  she  was 
very  much  surprised  when  the  whole  of 
Sunday  passed  without  his  calling. 
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As,  however,  she  was  perfectly  dis- 
posed, with  the  delusion  that  attends 
attachment,  to  place  every  doubtful  cir- 
cumstance to  the  favourable  side  of  the 
question,  she  persuaded  herself  that  he 
refrained  from  seeing  her  till  he  had 
decided  what  line  of  conduct  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  adopt  towards  her 
for  the  future ;  his  mysterious  words  and 
manner,  the  evening  before,  plainly  im- 
plying that  he  conceived  some  change  of 
behaviour  to  be  necessary. 

But  when  two  more  days  had  passed, 
during  the  whole  of  which  she  had  staid 
at  home,  in  the  perfect  certainty  of 
seeing  him,  but  was  disappointed,  her 
mind  became  disturbed  and  uneasy,  and 
the  prey  of  many  vehement  and  distract- 
ing emotions. 

She  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  in  its 
full  force  the  difficulty  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  whilst  only  intent  upon  releas- 
ing herself  from  an  engagement  with  a 
man  she  did  not  love,  and  leaving  her- 
self free  to  receive  the  addresses  of  one 
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she  did,,  she  never  considered  the  embar- 
rassment that  must  follow  such  a  step, 
nor  the  impossibility  of  reaping  the  ad- 
vantage she  proposed  to  herself  from  it, 
unless  Mr.  Waldegrave  were  acquainted 
with  what  she  had  done. 

And  how  was  he  to  be  acquainted 
with  it  ?  How — but  through  the  me- 
dium  of  Lady  Delville  or  Sophia. 

But,  besides  that  their  late  reserve 
had  prevented  her  from  speaking  on  the 
subject,  or  hinting  at  what  she  had  writ- 
ten to  Mortimer,  Eliza  felt  that  she 
could  sooner  have  died  than  submitted 
to  the  degradation  of  making  known,  in 
any  shape,  to  Mr.  Waldegrave  that 
she  was  free,  and  consequently  ready 
to  receive  his  declaration  whenever  he 
might  be  pleased  to  make  it.  ffNo!" 
she  exclaimed  aloud,  as  these  reflec- 
tions passed  through  her  mind;  ffNo — I 
love  him,  it  is  true,  most  passionately 
love  him — but  my  heart  should  break, 
before  it  yielded  to  the  adoption  of  such 
revolting,  such  indelicate  measures.     I 
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was  bora  to  be  wretched — and  why 
should  I  struggle  with  fate?" 

And  then,  for  a  few  moments  her  asri- 
tated  mind,  sinking  under  exhausting 
passions,  deceived  her  with  a  belief  that 
she  was  resigned  and  contented  to  suf- 
fer. But  soon  tossed  again  on  the  waves 
of  tumultuous  feelings,  her  wounded 
spirit  tormented  itself  in  unavailing- 
complaints.  Every  thing  was  presented 
to  her  imagination  with  distortion  and 
irritation — she  felt  at  enmity  with  her- 
self and  with  all  the  world. 

Mortimer — the  good  and  gentle  Mor- 
timer— was 'the  source  of  all  this  wretch- 
edness. His  very  name  was  pronounced 
with  bitterness  and  loathing. 

ee  Had  I  never  seen  him  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, ff  had  I  never  seen  him,  I 
might  have  been  happy !  What  right 
had  he  to  interfere  between  me  and  hap- 
piness? He  knew  that  I  never  was  fit 
for  him — he  knew  I  never  loved  him — 
Esteem  ! — what  is  esteem  ?  it  is  nothing 
— Esteem !'' — and  the  word  was  pronoun- 
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ced  with  all  the  sarcasm  and  disdain  of  a 
mind,  ashamed  of  its  sufferings,  yet 
unequal  to  subdue  them. 

For  several  days,  during  which  she 
had  no  intelligence  of  Mr.  Waldegrave, 
she  continued  in  a  state  of  feeling  so 
agonizing,  that  nothing  but  the  firm- 
ness of  pride  prevented  her  from  seek- 
ing the  consolation  of  laying  open  her 
sorrows  to  Sophia.  But  as  she  perceived 
from  her  studied  silence,  and  also  Lady 
Delville's,  upon  Mr.  Waldegrave's  ab- 
sence, that  they  were  determined  to 
avoid  all  discussions  upon  the  subject, 
she  was  supported  in  her  resolution  of 
not  forcing  her  confidence  upon  either 
of  them  ;  and  pleading  indisposition,  she 
confined  herself  almost  constantly  to 
her  own  room  ;  by  which  means  the 
uneasiness  she  found  it  impossible  to 
conceal  passed  off  without  comment. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  w  eek, 
Lady  Delville  proposed  making  her  call 
at  C —  House;  and  Eliza,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  downright  quarrel  with  So- 
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phia,  who  reproached  her  with  whims 
and  oddities,  having  steadily  declined 
accompanying  them  in  this  illustrious 
visit,  and  watched  them  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  apartment  drive  off  fairly 
and  safely  out  of  the  way,  came  down 
into  the  drawing  room,  in  the  hope,  now 
almost  a  forlorn  one,  that  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  might  possibly  call. 

But  when  more  than  two  hours  had 
elapsed,  and  she  had  walked  from  win- 
dow to  window,  and  had  sat  upon  every 
chair  in  the  room,  and  had  completely 
worn  herself  out  with  fruitless  expecta- 
tion, she  was  constrained  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  seeing  him  that  morning ;  and, 
with  indifference  as  to  what  she  did,  she 
took  up  a  volume  of  poetry,  which  he 
amongst  other  books  had  lent  her,  and 
tried  to  beguile  herself  into  the  perusal 
of  it. 

The  first  leaf  in  it,  however,  was  the 
only  one  that  had  any  attractions  for 
her,  inasmuch  as  there  she  could  read 
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in  his  own  hand-writing,    the  name  of 
iC  Frederick  Waldegrave." 

She  passed  several  minutes  in  ponder- 
ing over  this  name,  and  the  exact  fashion 
in  which  every  letter  that  composed  it 
was  traced,  and  had  not  yet  finished 
gazing  and  considering  upon  it,  when 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door  struck  her  with 
a  transport  of  joy. 

She  flew  to  the  window,  and  impa- 
tiently threw  it  open.  It  was  him — it  was 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  in  the  very  act  of 
giving  his  card  to  the  servant! 

The  horror  of  his  going  away  with- 
out her  seeing  him,  overpowered  every 
other  consideration,  and  without  giving 
a  moment's  reflection  to  the  strange 
appearance  of  such  an  action,  she 
exclaimed,  iC  Mr.  Waldegrave! — Mr. 
Waldegrave !" 

He  immediately  looked  up,  and  on 
perceiving  her,  exhibited  some  slight 
marks  of  confusion  or  surprise,  though 
he  smiled  and  walked  in. 
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As  for  Eliza,  no  one  rescued  by  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  from  some  deadly 
peril,  could  have  felt  more  stupified  with 

joy- 

"  Was  he  not  really  gone,  or  was 
it  actually  him  that  she  now  heard  upon 
the  stairs?"  she  almost  doubted  whether 
he  were  not  now  in  Bond  Street !  But 
no — no — she  is  quite  sure — the  door 
opens — and  it  is  himself. 

So  much  did  delight  at  seeing  him 
again  predominate  over  every  other 
sensation,  that  she  did  not  immediatelv 
perceive  something  of  coolness  in  his 
manner  of  addressing  her ;  particularly 
in  his  refraining  from  shaking  hands 
with  her,  and  seating  himself  as  remote 
from  her  as  possible. 

"  If  1  were  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
you,"  said  she,  and  she  laughed,  cc  you 
have  just  furnished  me  with  ample  cause; 
by  shewing  me  that  you  consider  me 
as  nobody,  and  that  I  was  not  included 
in  your  call/' 
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<c  I  inquired  generally  if  the  ladies 
were  at  home;  and  was  answered  in 
the  negative ;  hence  my  seeming  un- 
politeness." 

cc  And  whence  the  seeming  unpo- 
liteness  of  so  long  an  absence  W  she 
was  half  tempted  to  ask  ;  but  it  looked 
too  much  like  an  ensnaring  question  : 
she  changed  it  therefore  into  the  more 
simple  observation  of,  ec  I  thought  we 
should  have  seen  you  before  now — 
you  are  not  used  to  be  such  a  stranger  ?" 

cc  I  have  been  very  much  engaged 
with  business." 

cc  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  man  of 
business/'  she  replied,  with  a  smile. 

He  but  faintly  returned  her  smile  as 
he  replied,  cc  Merely  the  business  of 
arranging  my  affairs,  preparatory  to  an 
absence  of  some  time  from  London/' 

Eliza's  heart  died  within  her !  "  An 
absence  of  some  time !"  she  repeated, 
"  are  you  going  far?" 

"  1  am  first  going  into  Northampton- 
shire, to  visit  Melmoth ;  I  shall  probably 
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stay  with  him  some  time,  and  shall 
merely  return  to  town  in  my  way  to  the 
Continent/' 

As  he  said  this,  he  rose,  and  taking 
his  hat  from  the  table,  "1  am  afraid, 
therefore/'  he  continued,  iC  that  I  must 
make  this  my  visit  of  farewell  ;■'  and 
he  extended  his  hand  as  he  approached 
Eliza,  who,  as  motionless,  and  almost 
as  senseless  as  a  statue,  appeared  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  speech  or  action. 

He  had  taken  her  passive,  unresisting 
hand,  before  she  was  conscious  of  his 
approach.  But  when  she  heard  the  tre- 
mulous tone  in  which  he  pronounced  his 
parting  benediction,  iC  God  bless  you, 
Miss  Rivers/'  and  when  she  saw  the 
visible  effort  he  made  to  restrain  an 
emotion,  which  he  could  not  totally 
hide,  returning  feeling  rushed  upon  her 
heart ; — in  vain  she  sought  to  repel  her 
tears. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  conceal  her 
agitation,  or  to  venture  to  speak  an 
adieu,  she  turned  from  him,  in  the  hope 
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that  he  would  spare  her  the  confusion  of 
prolonging  this  painful  interview. 

Twice  had  he  broken  from  her,  and  as 
often  returned,  in  a  state  of  irresolution 
the  most  distressing.  He  would  fain 
have  spoken  to  her,  but  what  could  he 
speak,  which  honour  and  delicacy  to  her 
and  to  himself  did  not  forbid  ? 

At  last,  Eliza,  ashamed  of  her  emo- 
tion, and  anxiously  solicitous  to  spare 
herself  the  further  humiliation  of  his 
continuing  to  witness  it,  with  a  strong 
effort  laboured  to  address  him  with  her 
good  wishes  and  her  farewell. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Waldegrave ! 
1  wish  you  health" — and  happiness,  she 
would  have  added,  but  the  word  faltered 
on  her  tongue.  The  pride  of  female 
delicacy  and  reserve  could  not  sustain 
her  against  the  pressure  of  nature  and 
feeling-  and  a  burst  of  tears  interrupted 
her  words. 

(C  Good  God  !  Miss  Rivers  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  impetuously  he  seized  her 
hand,  and  vehemently  pressed  it  to  his 
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heart  and  to  his  lips — cc  spare  me,  I 
beseech  you,  this  painful  trial.  These 
tears — this  agitation — what  do  they  tell 
me?" — ec  Yet  what  can  they  tell  me?" 
he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  he  continued  to  look  upon  her 
with  the  most  intense  interest  and  anx- 
iety ;  now  endeavouring  to  sooth  her 
into  composure;  and  now,  finding  it 
impossible,  breaking  from  her,  with  agi- 
tation not  much  inferior  to  her  own, 
and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  as 
if  the  tumult  of  his  mind  was  to  be  al- 
layed by  rapid  and  continued  motion. 

As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak  in- 
telligibly, she  again  addressed  him,  but 
it  was  only  to  intreat  him  to  leave  her. 
cc  I  cannot  leave  you  thus  l"  he  replied, 
"  I  must  have  your  forgiveness — I  must 
hear  you  say  that  you  will  be  happy, 
before  I  leave  you." 

cc  Happy  !  oh  good  God !  when  shall 
I  be  happy  ?  oh  when — when  shall  I  be 
happy?" 

VOL.    II.  s 
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((  Dearest  Miss  Rivers! — Eliza,— by 
what  name  shall  I  dare  to  call  you — 
tell  me  but  what  you  would  have  me  do. 
I  will  not  leave  you,  if  for  a  moment 
you  desire  my  stay.  My  journey  shall 
be  this  instant  abandoned,  if — " 

"  No — no — leave  me,  and  never  let 
me  see  you  any  more/' 

For  a  moment  he  relinquished  her 
hand,  half  offended  by  her  vehemence, 
and  doubtful  whether  displeasure  had 
not  more  share  in  her  sorrow  than  at- 
tachment. 

But  her  distress  was  too  genuine,  not 
to  be  affecting;  and  speedily  returning 
to  her,  "  I  will  leave  you/'  he  said, 
"  if  the  effort  must  indeed  be  made,  and 
if  I  must  forego  a  friendship  which  has 
so  often  afforded  me  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure." 

He  paused,  expecting  her  reply ;  but 
she  made  none,  and  he  proceeded : 
f(  I  must  then  interpret  your  silence  into 
a  wish  for  my  departure;  I  know  that 
such  a  step  is  necessary — I  have  felt 
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the  conviction  of  it  many  days,  and 
hence,  indeed,  the  sole  motive  for  my  in- 
tended absence.  But  in  bidding  you  fare- 
well,— perhaps  for  ever," — but  finding 
his  voice  to  fail  him,  he  abandoned 
what  further  he  intended  to  say,  and 
only  added,  in  a  faltering  tone,  "  I 
would  but  ask  your  pardon  \" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  accuse  you  of — no 
one  is  to  blame  except  myself," — and 
tears  again  interrupted  her. 

He  seemed  to  writhe  under  the  sight 
of  her  anguish.  Every  movement  indi- 
cated the  indecision  and  distress  of  his 
mind.  At  length,  unable  any  longer 
to  support  the  conflict  of  his  feelings, 
"  Miss  Rivers!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  be- 
seech you  to  hear  me.  From  the  first 
moment  I  beheld  you,  I  felt  for  you 
the  highest  sentiments  of  admiration. 
I  need  not  say,  that  every  succeeding 
interview  served  but  to  increase  them. 
When  I  knew  how  you  were  circum- 
stanced, I  ought  most  undoubtedly  to 
have  withdrawn  my  attention^.     That 
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I  did  not,  must  always  be  imputed  to 
me  as  a  fault,  and  worse  than  a  fault, 
if,  as  I  now  fear,  I  may  have  been  the 
unworthy  cause  of  any  uneasiness  to  you- 
But,  dearest  Miss  Rivers,  surely  it  can- 
not be  yet  too  late  to  offer  you  the  only 
reparation  in  my  power.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  involved  myself  in  dishonour, 
and  somewhere  it  must  attach  to  my 
conduct.  But  I  can  bear  any  thing 
better  than  the  remorse  which  must  em- 
bitter my  life,  were  I  to  leave  you,  with 
the  painful  idea  that  I  had  interfered 
with  all  your  prospects,  and  had  failed 
to  do  you  the  poor  justice  of  leaving 
you  to  decide  your  own  fate  and  mine. 
Oh,  Miss  Rivers,  if  through  my 
means,  or  any  means,  your  engage- 
ment is  become  distasteful  to  you,  for 
God's  sake  dissolve  it ;  and  if  with  my 
hand,  and  heart,  and  most  devoted  affec- 
tion, I  can  restore  to  you  any  part  of  the 
happiness,  I  tremble  to  think,  I  may 
have  robbed  you  of,  deign  to  accept 
them.  Dearest — speak  to  me." 
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But  speech  was  not  just  then  in 
Eliza's  power  to  command;  the  transi- 
tion from  despair  to  bliss  overwhelmed 
her  as  much  with  joy  as  she  had  just 
suffered  from  wretchedness. 

Language,,  however,  was  not  wanting 
to  convey  to  him  how  deeply  she  felt 
his  generosity  and  affection. 

In  the  smile  which  mingled  with  her 
tears, — in  the  faint  resistance  with  which 
she  suffered  him  to  clasp  her  to  his  bo- 
som in  a  lover's  ardent  embrace, — he 
easily  read  her  gratified  acceptance  of 
his  vows. 

It  yet  remained  for  her  to  increase  the 
rapture  of  the  moment,  by  telling  him, 
that  no  dishonour  attached  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  affection  ;  for  that, 
previous  to  this  interview,  she  had  dis- 
solved her  unfortunate  engagement. 

Nothing  but  this  assurance  could  have 

augmented  the  joy  of  that  blissful  hour, 

which,  of  all  those  that  Eliza  had  yet 

numbered,     shone     pre-eminent  —  the 
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brightest  in  happiness.     Well  did  she 

now  receive, 

"  For  all  her  sorrows — all  her  tears, 
fi  An  overpayment  of  delight." 

It  was  scarcely  an  effort  of  self-denial 
that  made  her  insist  upon  his  leaving 
her  before  the  return  of  Lady  Delville 
and  Sophia. — Independently  of  her  wish- 
ing to  avoid  letting  them  suspect,  what 
had  passed,  she  really  wanted  to  be 
alone — she  wanted,  like  a  miser,  to 
count  over  her  store  of  happiness,  and 
to  luxuriate  in  her  wealth  of  bliss. 

At  her  earnest  and  repeated  intreaties, 
he  at  length  departed. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Though  the  very  little  encourage- 
ment to  be  communicative,  which  Eliza 
had  of  late  received  from  Lady  Delville 
and  Sophia,  had,  in  the  first   instance, 
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made  her  solicitous  to  conceal  frdin  their 
knowledge  what  had  passed  between 
herself  and  Mr.  Waldegrave,  she  soon 
found  that  his  constant  and  long  visits* 
together  with  his  very  marked  attentions 
to  her,,  would  prevent  her  from  long 
keeping  her  secret ;  and  that  he  must 
soon  be  introduced  to  them  as  her  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  lover. 

She  determined,,  therefore,,  to  impart 
her  own  secret ;  and  having  watched 
her  opportunity,  she  took  the  favourable 
moment  of  Sophia's  being  put  into  ex- 
traordinary'good-humour,  and  her  lady- 
ship transported  to  the  Elysian  fields, 
by  receiving  a  card  containing  these 
extatic  words  : 

The  Marchioness  C 

AT  HOME, 

Monday,  March  12. 
Ten  o' Clock. 
And  when  their  raptures  had  a  little 
subsided,  and  they  had  gone  over  the 
whole  contents  of  their  wardrobe,  and 
finally  decided  how  they  were  to  be 
s  4 
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dressed  that  day  fortnight,  Eliza  took, 
as  a  sort  of  signal  for  introducing  the 
subject,  her  ladyship's  wonder  "  whe- 
ther Mr.  Waldegrave  would  be  of  the 
number  invited  on  this  memorable  12th 
of  March?"  and,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  told  them  all  that  had  taken 
place  between  herself  and  him,  as  well 
as  her  final  rejection  of  Mortimer. 

To  say  the  truth,  she  told  them  very 
little  in  the  way  of  news,  as  some  recent 
circumstances  had  enabled  them  to  de- 
cide with  great  precision  upon  what 
must,  or  ought  to  be  the  state  of  the 
case,  before  she  imparted  this  intelli- 
gence. 

They  nevertheless  assumed  an  air  of 
proper  wonder,  and  gave  her,  with  more 
cordiality  than  she  expected,  the  usual 
felicitations  in  such  circumstances. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  Lady  Delville 
always  to  be  on  the  safe  side ;  and 
though  she  would  have  liked  very  much 
to  have  cast  her  eye  over  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  rent-roll,  by  which  alone  she 
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could  judge  of  the  exact  quantity  of 
civility  which  it  might  answer  to  shew 
to  his  intended  bride,  yet,  as  the  pro- 
verb assured  her  that  ?■  civility  costs 
nothing/'  she  ventured  generally  to  be 
pretty  lavish  of  it,  as  well  as  of  other 
cheap  commodities,  such  as  advice,  con- 
versation, flattery,  and  such  like. 

In  the  diffusive  joy  which  now  glad- 
dened Eliza's  countenance,  and  imparted 
life  and  elasticity  to  her  movements, 
Sophia  also  found  it  impossible  to  retain 
her  late  reserve  and  distance. 

She  exhibited,  in  her  congratulations, 
some  return  of  her  former  warmth  and 
kindness  for  her  friend  ;  not  a  little  ex- 
ulting, however,  in  the  foresight  with 
which  she  had  <c  all  along  perceived  how 
the  affair  must  terminate." 

One  only  circumstance  remained  to 
embitter  the  felicity  of  Eliza,  and  that 
she  strove  as  much  as  possible  to  banish 
from  her  mind,  or  rather  from  her  con- 
science ;  and,  for  the  present,  she  in 
s  5 
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part  succeeded.  There  were  moments 
indeed,  when  the  remembrance  of  the 
injured  Mortimer — her  broken  faith — 
his  sinking  health — perhaps  his  breaking 
heart — filled  her  mind  with  images  of 
horror  and  dismay. 

But  daylight  came — and  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  came — and  these  dark  presages 
were  nothing  but  the  vapours  of  imagi- 
nation. Mortimer,  she  persuaded  her- 
self, was  too  good  a  man  not  to  be 
resigned  to  any  event ;  and  too  just  to 
retain  any  violent  displeasure  towards 
her,  merely  for  undeceiving  him,  and 
reserving  to  herself  her  fair  and  indis- 
putable right  to  decide  what  was  or  was 
not  likely  to  promote  her  happiness. 

She  expected  that,  in  the  resentment 
he  must  naturally  feel  at  receiving  such 
a  letter  as  her  last,  he  would  not  return 
any  immediate  answer  to  it;  but  she 
was  rather  surprised  when  a  fortnight 
passed,  and  he  still  refrained  from  tak- 
ing any  notice  of  it. 
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This,  with  her  usual  impetuosity,  she 
considered  was  carrying  resentment  into 
insult ;  and  though  she  was  half  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault 
with  him,  as  it  justified  in  some  degree 
her  conduct  to  herself,  or  rather  gave  it 
that  palliation  which  people  who  com- 
mit injuries  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover for  them  in  the  errors  of  those 
they  injure,  yet  she  became  anxious  to 
receive  a  letter  from  him,  as  not  doubt- 
ing that  it  would  contain  that  acquies- 
cence in  her  rejection  of  him,  without 
which  she  could  not  consider  herself  so 
completely  free  as  to  leave  her  the  li- 
berty of  forming  such  new  plans  as  her 
present  prospects  would  lead  to. 

The  day  at  length  arrived — the  great, 
the  important  day,  which  was  to  crown 
the  ambition  of  Lady  Delville  :  and  in 
sending  her  to  a  route  at  C —  House ; 
was  to  furnish  her  with  a  topic  of  con- 
versation for  many  a  summer's  day  and 
winter's  night. 

s  6 
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Eliza,  who  found  herself  included  with 
Sophia  in  the  invitation  to  cc  the  Miss 
Brookes/'  in  the  first  instance  made 
many  vehement  advances  towards  an 
absolute  refusal  to  join  the  party.  She 
could  very  well  have  withstood  Lady 
Delville's  surmise  (C  that  she  must  be 
out  of  her  senses  to  refuse  an  invitation 
from  Marchioness  C — !  \" — but  when 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  who  was  one  of  the 
number  of  the  elect  on  this  occasion, 
made  it  his  request  that  she  would  go, 
the  matter  was  decided  ;  and  in  obliging 
him,  she  anticipated  all  the  pleasure 
that  this  or  any  party  could  possibly 
afford. 

In  the  morning  of  that  day  he  called, 
with  the  information  that  he  had  an 
offer  of  a  friend's  private  box  at  Covent 
Garden  that  evening,  if  they  would  like 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  to  see  a  new 
tragedy,  which  had  excited  some  inte- 
rest. Lady  Delville  closed  with  his  offer, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  ad- 
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journ  from  the  theatre  to  C —  House.  It 
would  be  less  tedious,  too,  she  thought, 
to  sit  there,  than  to  be  dressed  up,  and 
waiting  for  ten  o'clock  at  home. 

Very  soon  after  seven,  Mr.  Walde- 
grave's  expected  knock  at  the  door 
awakened  its  accustomed  agitation  in 
Eliza's  bosom. — Lady  Delville  and  So- 
phia were  still  engaged  at  their  toilette  ; 
but  Eliza  had  only  to  clasp  round  her 
snowy  arms  the  elegant  bracelets  which 
he  that  morning  had  presented  her  with, 
and  her  graceful,  and  simple  costume 
was  completed. 

It  was  an  almost  pardonable  senti- 
ment of  female  vanity  that  prevented 
her  from  obeying  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  her  heart,  and  flying  down  to 
him,  till  she  had  cast  one  last  decisive 
look  at  the  reflection  which  her  mirror 
presented  her  with. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  turn  away 
with  complete  satisfaction.  There  never 
was  any  thing  more  lovely  or  more  love- 
inspiring    than    her    appearance.    The 
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sylph-like  airiness  of  her  white  gauze 
robe,,  chastely  ornamented  with  silver 
wreathes  of  acorns  and  oak  leaves,  en- 
tirely corresponded  with  the  correct  and 
perfect  style  of  her  beauty  ;  as  much  as 
flounces,  and  feathers,  and  bunches  of 
divers  coloured  ribbons  assimilated  with 
the  doll-like  charms  of  Miss  Brooke. 
To  have  desired  such  decorations  upon 
Eliza's  classic  contour  of  figure,  would 
have  argued  as  tasteless  a  mind,  as  to 
have  encumbered  with  them  a  Grecian 
statue. 

cc  Always  charming! — dear  Eliza!" 
said  Mr.  Waldegrave,  as,  with  some- 
thing of  conscious  triumph,  at  the  glow 
of  admiration  with  which  he  surveyed 
her,  she  asked  him  "  whether  he  ap- 
proved of  her  attire  ?" 

tc  But  you  will  sing  to-night,  love  ? — 
yes— do  let  my  pride  be  completely  sa- 
tisfied : — my  pride  in  Eliza !" 

"  Will  there  be  music,  then,  at  Lady 

c—>*r 

"  Probably ; — there  generally  is." 
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<:  Ah,  but  I  think  I  should  not  like  to 
sing." 

(C  Not  to  oblige  me,  Eliza  V* 

"  Would  it  oblige  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  much  ;  more  than  I  can 
express." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  will  surely  do  it.  But 
you  must  stand  near  me  for  it  will  be 
only  to  please  you  that  1  sing." 

Mr.  Waldegrave  had  not  so  entirely 
exchanged  his  reason  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  for  love,  as  not  to  feel  a  slight 
wish  that  Eliza,  in  her  flattering  afiection 
for  him,  were  able  to  mingle  a  little  more 
deference  for  such  a  circle  as  she  might 
be  expected  to  meet  at  Marchioness 
C— 's. 

The  present  moment,  however,  was 
not  that  which  was  destined  for  the  in- 
troduction of  such  hints  for  the  altera- 
tion of  her  behaviour  upon  this  point, 
as  he  did  calculate  upon  venturing  gra- 
dually and  carefully  to  propose  here- 
after. 
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At  length  Lady  Delville  and  Sophia 
made  their  appearance,,  both  of  them 
exceedingly  smart;  and  when  the  pro- 
per complimenting  had  gone  round, 
which  was  to  elicit  something  agreeable 
for  every  body  to  hear  of  themselves,  her 
ladyship  proposed  that  they  should  lose 
no  more  time  (and  she  herself  no  more 
tea  and  sugar),  but  repair  to  Covent 
Garden. 

The  tragedy  in  itself  had  so  few  claims 
to  merit,  that  Eliza  found  her  most 
agreeable  amusement  in  remaining  in 
the  back  part  of  the  box,  indulging  in 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

Just  before  they  left  the  theatre,  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  who  was  then  standing  in 
the  front,  beckoned  to  Eliza  to  come 
and  observe  a  lady  of  some  noto- 
riety, who  was  seated  in  the  dress  circle, 
and  whom  he  was  pointing  out  to  Miss 
Brooke. 

In  her  haste  to  obey  his  signal,  her 
foot  stumbled,  and  she  must  have  fallen, 
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had  he  not  prevented  it,  by  instantly  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  her  assistance, 

He  still  retained  her  hand,  and  both 
were  exchanging  smiles — lovers'  smiles ! 
when  Eliza,  accidentally  glancing  her  eye 
in  the  box  directly  opposite,  perceived 
intently  gazing  upon  her — not  indeed  a 
spectre, — but  a  being  in  whose  pale  coun- 
tenance, and  attenuated  form,  the  "  sha- 
dow of  a  shade/'  and  most  of  all,  in  the 
look,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger/' 
that  he  fixed  upon  her,  she  instantly  re- 
cognized Mortimer  Durand ! 

Her  visible  start,  and  sudden  excla- 
mation, cc  good  God!"  the  universal 
trembling  of  her  frame,  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  was  compelled  to  sit  down, 
were  tokens  of  too  violent  agitation  to 
be  passed  over  unobserved . 

cc  My  dear  Eliza,  what  is  the  matter — 
for  heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter?" 
said  Mr.  Waldegrave. 

'■  Nothing — nothing — never  mind  me." 

"  Not  mind  you  !  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  very  ill/'  and  he  looked  with 
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alarm  upon  her  face,  as  white  and 
colourless  as  the  hand  on  which  it 
rested. 

"  I  am  not  very  well — but  I  shall  be 
better  presently." 

"  Not  very  well !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Delville,  whose  alarmed  imagination  al- 
ready anticipated  typhus  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  and  all  sorts  of  contagious  dis>- 
orders  ;  <e  I  hope  to  Heaven  you  are 
not  going  to  be  ill,  Eliza." 

<(  Oh  no  !  no !  let  us  go, — and  leave 
me  at  home  in  your  way/' 

<(  Leave  you  at  home !"  exclaimed 
both  ladies,  cc  what,  not  go  to  lady 
C— 's?" 

"  1  could  not  bear  it !  I  could  not 
bear  it!"  said  Eliza,  impatiently. 

Mr.  Waldegrave,  finding  her  resolute 
in  her  determination  to  be  left  at  home, 
gave  up  persuading  her ;  though  with 
a  very  dissatisfied  air  and  manner.  In- 
deed the  whole  party  looked  at  her, 
and  at  each  other,  with  a  dubious  ex- 
pression of  face,  which  plainly  implied 
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they  none  of  them  knew  what  to  make 
of  her. 

Not  once  did  Eliza  dare  to  turn  her 
eyes  to  the  spot  where  she  had  seen 
Mortimer;  her  only  anxiety  was  to  get 
out  of  the  house,,  and  to  be  at  home, 
and  to  be  in  solitude,  that  she  might 
compose  her  feelings,  violently  disturbed 
as  they  were  by  the  unexpected  sight  of 
him. 

To  pacify  Lady  Delville,  she  declared 
herself  much  better — quite  recovered — as 
they  were  returning  home;  and  Sophia, 
who  probably  had  her  own  reasons  for 
not  being  very  solicitous  of  Eliza's 
company  to  C —  House,  seconded  so 
well  her  intreaties  to  be  left  at  home,  by 
observing  that  "  the  heat  and  bustle  of 
crowded  rooms  would  most  likely  bring 
on  a  return  of  her  indisposition,"  that 
Eliza  at  last  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  to  consent  to  her  being  set  down 
in  Brook  Street,  and,  though  somewhat 
reluctantly,  persuaded  him  immediately 
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10  leave  her,,  and  to  proceed  to  C 

House  with  Lady  Delville  and  Sophia. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  servant 
came  in  to  tell  her  that  "  a  gentleman 
had  called  upon  Miss  Rivers  very  soon 
after  they  went  to  the  theatre ;  but  on 
hearing  where  they  were  gone,  had  left 
word  that  he  would  call  again  to-mor- 
row. "  He  declined  leaving  his  name ; 
but  Eliza  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  it. 

Her  heart  palpitated  with  doubt  and 
dismay  as  she  anticipated  this  dreaded 
interview  of  the  morrow.  It  was  one 
thing  she  found  to  think  of  Mortimer  in 
absence,  and  under  the  influence  of  irri- 
tated, mistaken  feelings,  and  another  to 
muse  upon  him  as  she  had  just  seen  him 
— pale,  and  suffering,  evidently  not  with 
resentment,  but  with  blighted  expec- 
tation— and  a  wounded,  rather  than  an 
indignant  spirit. 

While  wrapped  in  these  considera- 
tions, and  walking  with  hurried  steps 
up  and  down  the  room,  her  attention  was 
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suddenly  arrested  by  a  knock  at  the 
door  : — a  gentle  knock,  very  unlike  the 
tumultuous  signals  that  generally  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  visitors. 

"  Could  it  be  Mortimer  ?"  and  her 
heart  throbbed  violently.  She  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  to  still  its 
tumult.  "  Was  it  him  t"  and  she 
glanced  to  the  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  c<  It  was  yet  early — only  half- 
past  ten/' 

Somebody  was  ascending  the  stairs — 
approaching  the  door.  The  servant 
now  opened  it,  and  having  announced 
(C  a  gentleman/'  Eliza,  with  a  confusion 
that  overspread  her  face  alternately  with 
crimson,  and  with  ashy  paleness,  beheld 
herself  once  more  in  the  presence  of 
Mortimer ! 

She  had  prepared  herself  for  reproach, 
and  possibly  for  the  more  affecting 
appeal  of  sorrow.  But  never  had  she 
calculated  upon  the  steady  calmness 
with  which  he  appeared  to  have  for- 
tified himself  for  this  painful  moment, 
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and  which,  contrasted  as  it  was  by  the 
visible  tremor  that  shook  her  whole 
frame,  augmented  the  consciousness  of 
her  humiliated  and  degraded  appear- 
ance. 

Her  lips  moved ; — but  her  words  were 
inaudible,  excepting  the  names  of  Mr. 
Henley  and  Louisa.  He  bent  forward, 
and  returned,  with  a  grave  though  not 
an  offended  air,  au  intimation  that  they 
were  well;  as  seeming  to  understand 
that  she  inquired  after  them. 

Both  he  and  Eliza  were  yet  standing  : 
she  at  the  fire-place,  her  arm  resting  on 
the  chimney-piece,  and  supporting  her 
head ;  and  he  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  whither  he  seemed  to  have  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  his  hat;  but, 
by  his  stay  (protracted  for  some  mo- 
ments) probably  to  compose  his  feelings 
and  subdue  them  to  his  purpose. 

At  last  he  approached  her;  which 
Eliza  observing,  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
firmness  she  seated  herself;  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  a  chair  opposite  to  her, 
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she  murmured  an  inquiry  cc  whether  he 
would  not  sit  down?" 

As  he  did  so,  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  been  in  the  room  she  involuntarily 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face.  But  in- 
stantly she  withdrew  them,  as  a  glance 
sufficed  to  shew  her  the  ravages  that 
sickness  or  sorrow  had  made  there,  She 
pressed  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  as  if  to 
shut  from  her  distressed  observation  the 
ruin  that  conscience  whispered  her  per- 
fidy had  occasioned. 

In  this  attitude  she  waited  for  the 
sound  of  that  voice,  every  tone  of  which 
must  vibrate  as  the  knell  of  her  de- 
parted constancy  and  truth.  At  last  he 
spoke  — 

"  I  should  sooner  have  replied  to  your 
last  letter,  Miss  Rivers,  but  that  I  have 
been  very  unwell ;  and  so  much  so,  that 
1  found  myself  quite  unequal  to  writing 
you  such  a  letter  as  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  me.  The  few  words  of 
perfect  acquiescence  in  your  decision, 
which,  of  course,  were  the  only  reply 
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you  desired,  should  not  else  have  been 
so  long  delayed." 

There  was  an  air  of  dignified  recti- 
tude in  his  manner  of  speaking,  that 
revolted  very  much  against  the  pride  of 
Eliza,  already  irritated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  meriting  his  contempt.  In 
rousing  her  most  powerful  passion,  by 
seeming  thus  calm  and  undisturbed,  he 
assisted,  very  considerably,  to  abate  her 
painful  sense  of  humiliation. 

<c  I  am  not  aware,"  she  said,  as  she 
raised  her  head  from  her  hand,  cc  I  am 
not  aware,  Mr.  Durand,  that  any  per- 
son would  have  considered  more  than  a 
very  few  words  necessary  in  reply  to 
such  a  letter  as  I  last  sent  you." 

For  a  moment  nature  was  triumphant ; 
and  the  indignation  of  insulted  affection 
lurked  in  the  half  smile  of  contempt 
with  which  he  replied  : — 

cc  You  have  shewn  me,  certainly,  an 
example  of  the  facility  and  conciseness 
of  language,  with  which  ties  and  con- 
nexions may  be  dissolved." 
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"  But  it  seems  you  have  not  chosen  to 
profit  by  it,"  said  she;  "you  rather 
prefer, with  bad  taste,  I  think,  to  make  an 
unpleasant  affair  as  disagreeable  as  pos- 
sible, by  dilating  and  enlarging  upon 
it." 

He  seemed  to  recoil  under  the  bit- 
terness of  her  sarcasm.  "  Oh,  Miss 
Rivers  !'"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  half  rose 
from  his  chair,  as  if  to  approach  her,  and 
to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  to  implore 
her  forbearance.and  pity  for  his  breaking 
heart: — but  suddenly  and  forcibly  re- 
straining himself  he  sat  down  again; 
and  for  a  short  interval  covered  his  face 
with  his  hand,  whilst  he  laboured  to 
subdue  the  emotion  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  his  resolution. 

It  was  a  painful  effort,  but  it  was  suc- 
cessful.    He  proceeded  with  firmness. 

"  I  am  quite  as  desirous  as  you  can 
be  to  shorten  a  subject,  as  painful  to  me 
as  it  is  disagreeable  to  you  ;  but  when 
I  have  given  you,  as  1  do,  an  entire  and 
complete  release  from  the  engagement 

VOL.  II.  T 
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you  once  formed  with  me,  there  are  yet 
a  few  circumstances  which,  in  justice  to 
myself  and  my  cousin,  require  to  be 
explained." 

The  fatigue  of  talking  had  so  much 
exhausted  him,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  pause  a  little  while  to  recover  breath 
to  proceed.  But  the  pains  he  took  to 
suppress  a  short  consumptive  cough, 
and  to  speak  slow  that  he  might  not 
increase  the  oppression  of  difficult  and 
feverish  respiration,  bespoke  the  disdain 
with  which  he  turned  from  the  idea  of 
moving  her  compassion,  by  exhibiting 
any  symptoms  of  the  indisposition  under 
which  he  really  was  suffering. 

ic  In  your  letter,"  he  continued, 
"  there  are  two  accusations  against 
Louisa  and  me,  which  I  must  assure 
you  are  unjust.  The  letter  which  she 
sent  you,  and  which  you  reproach  me 
with  conniving  at,  I  declare,  upon  my 
honour,  1  never  saw  nor  heard  of,  till 
1  heard  of  it  from  you  ;  and  as  to  being 
prejudiced  by  any  reports  to  your  dis- 
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advantage,  I  may  truly  say  we  neither 
of  us  paid  any  attention  to  them,  any 
otherwise  than  as  your  neglect  and  un- 
kindness  to  me  seemed  to  sanction  the 
rumours  we  heard  of  your  having  formed 
another  attachment.  And  whatever  my 
unhappy  surmises  of  this  nature  might 
be,  Louisa  can  bear  me  witness  that  I 
never  breathed  them  even  to  her.  Your 
idea  was  never  present  to  my  mind,  but 
with  the  tenderest  affection  ;  nor  did 
your  name  ever  pass  my  lips,  but  with 
respect  and  regard.  No,  Miss  Rivers! 
ife  was  not  in  the  power  of  rumour  to 
have  influenced  my  opinion  of  you.  An 
opinion,"  he  continued,  in  a  voice  tre- 
mulous with  emotion,  ce  so  confirmed 
by  intimacy,  by  the  most  familiar  inter- 
course, by  proofs,  as  I  thought,  of  at- 
tachment— that  none  but  Eliza  herself 
could  have  shaken  it." 

He  ceased   a  little   while    to  speak. 
But,  as  if  anxious  to  conclude  the  sub- 
ject and  to  be  gone,  before  his  strength 
t  2 
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and   spirits  entirely  failed  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  I  have  not  yet  executed  my  principal 
purpose,  in  preferring  to  decide  this  af- 
fair rather  by  an  interview  than  by  let- 
ter. It  is  usual,  and  undoubtedly  pro- 
per, in  these  cases,  that  letters  should 
be  mutually  returned  ;  you  have  not 
made  any  demand  of  your's,  but  of 
course  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  you 
to  possess  them  ;'.'  and  he  took  a  small 
packet  from  his  pocket,  which  he  laid 
down  on  the  table  before  her. 

Eliza,  without  making  any  motion  to 
receive  them,  stiffly  inclined  her  head, 
and  said,  "  she  would  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  returning  his." 

fC  They  were  of  no  consequence,"  he 
replied,  as  he  rose  and  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  room  where  he  had  left  his 
hat.  Eliza  rose  too  ;  and  prepared  her- 
self, with  a  strange  mixture  of  agitation 
and  haughtiness,  to  bend  to  the  formal 
"good  night,"  with  which  she  expected 
him  to  leave  her. 
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He  yet  lingered  at  the  end  of  the 
room  ;  and  in  the  glass,  close  to  which 
Eliza  was  leaning,  she  could  perceive 
hirn  twice  to  apply  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  as  though  he  were  endeavour- 
ing to  subdue  a  weakness  of  which  he 
was  ashamed. 

She  turned  hastily  round,  as  she  heard 
him  approaching  her,  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  take  a  farewell  look  of  one,  as- 
sociated in  her  mind  with  so  many  inte- 
resting recollections. 

A  face  of  so  much  woe — so  much  in- 
tensity of  mental  anguish,  tempered 
with  pensive  resignation — so  much,  in 
short,  of  that  sentiment  of  suffering 
which  the  great  master  of  human  na- 
ture has  expressed  in  Hamlet's  ejacu- 
lation, 

*•  And  for  mine  own  poor  part  !  look  you, 
«  I'll  go  pray  !" 

no  heart  of  humanity  could  contemplate 
without  sympathy — Eliza  turned  away, 
and  almost  groaned  with  misery.  His 
self-command  was  tottering — he  must 
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be  gone  in  a  moment — this  very  instant 
he  felt  that  he  must  be  gone ! 

But  yet  one  more  look !  His  hand 
was  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  still 
he  faltered.     At  length, 

ff  It  is  the  last  farewell !  Eliza — we 
shall  never  meet  again !"  he  exclaimed, 
as,  hastily  rushing-  towards  her,  he 
folded  her  in  the  embrace  of  one,  who 
takes  an  everlasting  leave. 

Then — as  hastily  relinquishing  her, 
he  hurried  from  the  room,  and  from  the 
house. 
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